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New  Era  of  Printing  Envisioned  by  Experts 
at  Mechanical  Meeting  in  New  York 

Techniciauis  Discuss  Progress  of  Color  Reproduction,  Pave  Way  for  Standardized  Stereotype  Plate 
Depth,  Approve  Research  on  Study  or  Humidity  Effect — Newspaper  Problems  Prominent 


Anew  era  in  printing  was  envi¬ 
sioned  in  the  reports  made  by  expert 
technicians  at  the  third  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Printing  Industries  Division 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Biyneers  in  New  York,  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  this  week. 

The  scientific  developments  in  the 
fidd  of  newspaper  printing,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  graphic  arts,  as  portrayed 
bjr  these  men,  will  in  time  come  to 
revolutionize  the  nature  of  the  business, 
not  only  in  practice  but  in  principle, 
it  was  indicated. 

Approximately  600  printing  men,  rep¬ 
resenting  practically  every  branch  of 
the  graphic  art,  were  registered  at  the 
nMeting.  With  nothing  to  sell  and  no 
ae  to  grind  they  gave  to  each  other 
the  best  of  their  researches  of  many 
years.  Through  all  the  voluminous 
reports  ran  the  note  of  prophesy,  the 
envisioning  of  mure  efficacious,  speedier, 
truer  printing  in  the  future. 

The  talks  were  visionary,  but  they 
were  also  practical.  They  outlined  de¬ 
velopments  that  will  link  present-day 
processes  with  the  new  order.  Both 
the  men  who  make  printing  products 
and  those  who  use  them  talked  of  the 
advantages  and  the  drawbacks  to  stand¬ 
ard  practices.  Dissatisfaction  with  the 
quality  of  raw  materials  used  in  type 
metal,  stereotyjre  plates,  matrices,  paper, 
ink,  etc.,  was  often  expressed. 

The  stories  of  expensive  and  patient 
research  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
to  make  commercially  feasible  certain 
process  were  told.  Sometimes  they 
were  successful,  and  often  they  were 
not,  but  a  general  note  of  satisfaction 
over  what  had  been  learned  during  the 
experimental  period  was  expressed,  and 
research  in  all  branches  of  the  industry 
is  still  going  forward. 

A  cross  section  of  the  addresses 
appears  in  a  supplement  to  Editor  & 
I^LisHER  this  week. 

Discussions  of  problems  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  newspapers  and  advertising 
agencies  were  prominent  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  including  stereotyping,  electro- 
typing,  multi-color  printing,  color 
Standards,  paper  standards,  printing  rol¬ 
lers,  etc.  Outstanding  technicians  in 
the  newspaper  mechanical  field  attended 
the  meetings  and  gave  their  views  on 
these  important  subjects. 

One  of  the  direct  results  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  a  resolution  in  which  the 
way  was  paved  for  standardization  of 
curved  electrotype  and  stereotype  plates. 
About  60  men,  particularly  interested 
in  this  subject,  endorsed  a  plan  which 
called  upon  an  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  committee  to 
establish  a  standard  depth  of  undercut 
or  recess  on  rotary  press  cylinders. 
The  idea  of  the  move  is  to  get  behind 
the  International  Electrotypers  Associ¬ 
ation’s  recommendations,  or  at  least  to 
take  them  as  a  working  basis. 

It  was  also  decided  that  the  A.S.M.E. 
form  a  committee  to  undertake  re¬ 
search  on  the  subject  of  humidity  as 
it  affects  paper. 

One  of  the  unusual  features  of  this 
meeting  was  the  presence  and  the  active 
participation  of  labor  union  executives 
m  the  program,  an  innovation  hailed 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 

as  an  important  step  forward  in  the  of  the  International  Typographical 
history  of  cooperative  endeavor  in  the  Union  No.  6,  New  York,  on  “Are 
printing  industries.  The  paper  read  by  Workrooms  Properly  Lighted?’’  was 
John  J.  Maloney,  assistant  to  the  presi-  also  heard. 

dent,  New  York  Newspaper  Printing  More  than  200  of  those  registered 


Floyd  E.  Wilder,  of  the  Hearst  Publicationi,  chairman  of  the  Division’s  meetings 
and  program  committee  (left)  and  Edward  Pierce  Hulse,  secretary  of  the 
Printing  Industries  Division. 


Pressmen’s  Union  No.  2,  was  heard 
with  marked  interest,  and  the  engineer¬ 
ing  questions  it  raised  were  the  subject 
of  considerable  comment.  Mr.  Maloney’s 
address  is  foimd  in  the  supplement  with 
this  issue. 

Other  prominent  union  men  present 
included  A.  R.  Armstrong,  president  of 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union;  J.  Fremont  Frey, 
vice-president  of  the  International 
Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union, 
who  participated  in  Monday’s  discus¬ 
sions,  and  Edward  J.  Volz,  president 
of  the  International  Photo- Engravers 
Union.  A  paper  by  W.  N.  P.  Reed 


attended  the  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
Monday  night.  Joseph  F.  Gillick,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Type  Founders 
Company,  delivered  the  main  address, 
stressing  the  need  for  cooperation  in 
the  printing  industries. 

“Our  industry  is  beset  with  many 
evils,”  Mr.  Gillick  said.  “There  are 
too  many  competing  for  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  printer.  There  are  too 
many  printers  competing  for  the  poten¬ 
tial  sales  of  printing.  This  causes 
duplication  of  effort  and  overhead  in 
manufacturing,  destructive  price  com¬ 
petition,  and  multiplies  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 


NEW  TRENDS  IN  PRINTING 

The  history  of  printing  is  characterized  by  its  steady  development. 

From  medieval  times  down  to  the  present  a  restlessness  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  current  processes  has  served  to  develop  the  graphic  arts  to 
their  present  status. 

But,  with  the  great  strides  that  have  been  made,  perfection  has  not  been 
attained,  and  the  same  restlessness  that  made  men  dissatisfied  with  hand 
printing  methods  is  motivating  the  printing  crafts  today.  The  technicians 
gathered  in  New  York  this  week  reflected  this  constant  striving  for  refine¬ 
ment,  simplification  and  standardization,  for  methods  that  will  make  the 
printed  page  a  more  beautiful  thing,  a  more  potent  force  in  selling,  and  a 
greater  weapon  against  illiteracy. 

Editor  &  Publisher  presents  with  this  issue  a  supplement  carrying  a 
cross-section  of  the  discussion.  There  is  much  of  interest  here  for  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  mechanical  men,  discussed  by  experts  in  each  field. 
What  lies  ahead  in  the  printing  industry?  The  answer  may  not  be  here, 
but  an  indication  of  the  future  trend  is  clearly  presented. 


“Machines  have  been  placed  on  the 
market  that  have  a  useful  but  limited 
place  in  the  industry.  They  would 
have  been  profitable  adjuncts  to  manu¬ 
facturers  already  established,  as  well  as 
to  the  patent  owners,  if  manufactured 
on  a  royalty  basis.  Instead  of  follow¬ 
ing  that  cooperative  course,  new  cor¬ 
porations  came  into  being  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  one  type  of  machine. 
Overproduction  was  resorted  to,  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  unit  cost.  Many  of  these 
machines  were  sold  by  high-pressure 
salesmen  to  printers,  who,  by  reason 
of  the  character  and  volume  of  their 
work  could  not  operate  them  profitably. 
These  losses  must  ultimately  react  ad¬ 
versely  on  the  entire  industry. 

“1  could  cite  many  instances  similar 
in  character;  but  this  hardly  seems' 
necessary.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every¬ 
one  that  consumption  and  production 
must  be  balanced ;  that  consumption 
must  be  the  governing  factor.  To 
accomplish  this  requires  coordinated 
thinking  and  planning.” 

Mr.  Gillick  said  the  percentage  of 
advertising  appropriations  going  into 
radio  programs  constituted  “a  real 
menace”  to  the  printing  industry.  The 
printing  industry  is  losing  this  busi¬ 
ness,  he  added,  through  lack  of  coordi¬ 
nation. 

Mr.  Gillick  presented  a  plan  for 
coordination : 

"I  believe,”  he  said,  “that  the  various 
employers’  associations  throughout  the 
country  should  be  merged  into  national 
organizations.  The  several  groups  of 
manufacturers  serving  the  industry 
should  organize  trade  associations.  A 
central  committee  consisting  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  these  associations  should 
be  formed — to  determine  and  correct 
existing  evils.  This  committee  should 
have  for  its  object,  unity  of  purpose, 
and  that  pstrpose  should  be  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  our  industry  on  a  sound 
basis.” 

George  H.  Carter,  the  Public  Printer 
of  the  United  States,  and  Harold  P. 
Winchester,  treasurer  of  the  J.  B.  Lyon 
Company,  Albany,  which  does  the  bulk 
of  the  printing  for  New  York  state, 
made  brief  talks  at  the  dinner.  The 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  illustrated  the  speed  of  its 
telephoto  service  by  telegraphing  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Gillick  to  San  Francisco 
and  back  in  14  minutes.  Another  dem¬ 
onstration  at  the  dinner  was  that  of 
Walter  Howey’s  photoelectric  engrav¬ 
ing  process. 

Perhaps  no  subject  on  the  program 
received  greater  attention  than  that  of 
color  printing,  which  took  up  the  major 
portion  of  Tuesday  morning^’s  discus¬ 
sion.  The  paper  of  George  E.  Pan¬ 
coast,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Hcarst  Publications  (read  in  his  ab¬ 
sence),  pointed  out  that  there  is  still 
much  more  room  for  development  so 
far  as  color  printing  in  newspapers  is 
concerned.  C>tto  R.  Trampusch,  an  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  engineer,  told  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  being  made  in  offset  printing, 
his  paper  outlining  what  is  going  on 
in  other  countries  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  Both  of  these  papers 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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AMENDMENT  EXEMPTS 
PRESS  WIRE  TAX 


HEARST  REDUCES  SALARIES 


PRESS  WIRE  TAX  Gannett  Cuta  In  Albany  —  Typo- 

-  ...  ■  -  graphic  Agreement  Renewed 

“Collect”  Telegram*  from  Corre-  A  10  per  cent  reduction  in  the  salar- 
•pondenU  to  Dailies  Would  Not  Be  ies  of  non-union  employes  was  put  into 

Included  in  Sale*  Ta*  Pro-  effect  on  all  Hearst  Newspapers  this 

c  .  r  ,  week.  The  reduction,  Editor  &  Pub- 

gram— Semce*  fcaempt  learned,  does  not  affect  Hearst 

Bv  George  H.  Manning  news  services  or  feature  syndicates. 

Washington  Correspondent.  Similar  action  was  taken  by  the 

editor  t  Publisher  Frank  E.  Gannett  newspapers,  Albany 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  17-Dc-  Knickerbocker 

.  .  Kill  Press  recently.  This  was  in  the  form 

l«te  on  the  of  an  order  effecting  a  10  per  cent 

IS  in  full  swing  m  the  House  with  little  ,  reduction  as  the  final  outcome 
or  no  chance  that  any  of  the  burden  ,  ^ 

niiKiichinor  9*  ^  readjustment  begun  last 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

March  26 — Silurian  dinner.  Hotel 
St.  Regis,  New  York. 

April  8-9 — Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Assn.,  meeting,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

April  14-15 — American  Assn,  of 
Advertising  Agencies  meeting, 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

April  21-23  —  Panhandle  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Amarillo,  Tex. 


A.  B.  C.  EXONERATES 
WICHITA  EAGLE 

Paper  Within  Right*  in  Controversy 
Say*  Board,  Although  Evidence 

Did  Not  Uphold  Charges _ 

New  Page  1  Form  Adopted 


or  no  chance  that  any  of  the  burden  -  ■ 

it  saddles  on  the  newspaper  publishing 
industry  will  be  lifted  unless  the  legis- 


ctanH  nnur  AiDany  newspapcrs  and  _tne  interna- 


I'mnrnhahle  a«  matters  stand  now  iicwsprtpcis  aiiu  uic  siiiciiKt- 

y  ih,  in.  I?'”*'?''’  “i  U"™.,.'"''  f'- 

j  *  --.-i-.  /nf  ♦!,»  k;ii  newed  this  week  at  the  prevailing  scale: 

dustry  since  the  intr^ction  of  the  bdl  ^  ^  ^  “lobster” 

was  the  committee  amendment  offered  .  •'.p;  ,  ..-..^red  an  in- 

in  the  House  during  the  week  exempt-  **^“^*'-  wages  represented  an  in 

ing  “telegraph  messages  and  press  mes-  stride  thrw^^yeaJrLr^^ThTnew 
sages  from  bona  fide  correspondents  of  iHe  st^Ke  three  years  ago.  Ihe  new 

„.^.paper,  co„veyi«i  n.w,rwhen  «nt 


o.  n  s-n  reaninstmen.  negnn  AGAINST  POLICE 

Wage  agreements  between  all  three  DENIED  EX-REPORTER 

Albany  newspapers  and  the  Interna-  _ 

tional  Typographical  Union  were  re-  Court  Refuse*  to  Grant  Mand.mu. 


mrei.nB,  Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  circulations,  meeting  in  Ne^  ^ 

April  21-23— Panhandle  Press  l’i„f 

AssiL  meeting,  Amarillo,  Tex.  controversy,  as 

-  “Resolved,  that,  inasmuch  at  it  has^ 

TDIT  A A IKTCT*  i/^c  ^cn  brought  to  the  board’s  attention 

fRIl  AGAINST  POLICE  that  bulletin  5546  has  been  misinter- 
HTIMIPTl  FY  PFPfYPTFP  Preted  and  some  people  have  errone- 
1  Eilv  ously  regarded  it  as  reflecting  on  the 

-or  ^  ns  j  IVichita  Eagle,  that  bulletin  is  amnli- 

)urt  Refuse*  to  Grant  Mandamus  follows : 

Order  to  Arthur  Lockwood  “(a)— The  Wichita  Eagle  was 

in  New  Rochelle  Case —  within  its  rights  in  appealing  to  the 

Police  Gas  Charaed  although  such  procedure  neces- 

-  sarily  involved  a  delay  in  the  approval 

The  application  of  Arthur  Lockwood,  .  •  •  r  .  , 

rmer  police  reporter  of  the  New  ,  (9)7~lr*  the  opinion  of  the  board, 


collect”  There  is  everv  indication  that  concessions  by  the  printers  in  working  former  police  reporter  of  the  New  ,  '“L  if 

the  aLndment  will  1^^^  part  of  arrangements,  including  abolition  of  a  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard-Star,  for  evidence  submitted  by  the  Eagle 

the  “  large  portion  of  “bogus”  setting  and  a  mandamus  order  against  the  city’s  fid  not  substantiate  the  charge  that  the 

The  bill  introdoeed  exempted  pres,  '>oprs  of  the  lobster  Dir^tor  of  Public  Safety.^ Jame,_  A.  fd^raSte^m?  al.'.h'ZS 


llIC  Ulil  Ab  lllllUUULrCU  Ct^CAII^lCU  pi 

association  and  leased  wire  news  traffic 


from  the  provision  taxing  commercial 
telegraphic  messages  but  not  broad 
enough  to  include  the  “overhead”  tele¬ 
grams. 

The  amendment  was  designed  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  situation. 


K.  C.  STAR  DEMURRER  HEARD 


Turley  and  Assistant  Corporation  that  would  invalidate  the  authenticity 


of  the  audits  or  was  prejudicial  to  the 


„  ,  .  .  ,  tice  Frederick  P.  Close  in  White  Plains 

Attorney*  Pre*ent  Argument*  In  15 


$12t000,000  Doherty  Suit  *..sw  v.^...wv* 

ct*t^is"sftt^ion^  ^  ^  TBy  tticgropft  to  Editor  &  Publirher)  Mr.  Turley  and  Assistant  Corporation  side  their  auditing  work  as  exhibited 

A  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  amount  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  16—  Counsel  William  Moran  had  both  said  ^h^  f^if  ^ 

id  to  any  telegraph  or  telephone  com-  Hearing  on  the  demurrer  of  the  ‘hat  Pfthin«_had  been  withheld  from  usual  “y  '  therebv.*  wer^ Lch  it 


lie  was  denied  by  Supreme  Court  Jus-  welfare  of  the  Bureau. 

tice  Frederick  P.  Close  in  White  Plains  (c)  Although  the  board  does  not 

March  15.  question  the  integrity  of  the  original 


The  application  was  denied  after  audits  the  conduct  of  the  auditors  out- 
Mr.  Turley  and  Assistant  Corporation  side  their  auditing  work  as  exhibited 


pany  for  any  leased  wire  or  talking  cir-  tily  Star  to  the  $12,000,000  libel  suit 
cuit  is  provided  for  in  the  measure.  9*  Henry  L.  Doherty  today  was  con- 
In  addition  to  the  news  wires,  the  wires  tinned  to  Saturday  after  two  attorneys 


City  Star  to  the  $12,000,000  libel  suit  reporters  except  confidential  informa- 
of  Henry  L.  Doherty  today  was  con-  tion. 


Mr.  Turley  attacked  Lockwood,  say- 


audits  caused  thereby,  were  such  that 
the  board  ordered  the  old  audits  not  re¬ 
leased  and  ordered  up-to-date  audits 


in  aaaition  to  tne  news  wires,  me  wires  iby  ones  iwu  anuinEjis  ,  — a*  fnr  piirr<.nt 

of  common  carriers,  felearapb  and  fele;  for Jb.  newspaper  presented  tbe.r  ar-  m^a.jn  bn  firri  day_^rfo^^^^  ^  ^  ^ 


rheir*lmsin«se“are”*exeiimt  “’iV^tax  ^Tbe  continuance  was  ordered  because  against  a  poiiceman  and  to  throw  away  f^ow  York  March  if.  adopted  the  first 

rates  orcoiLercial  telegrams  are  five  of  other  business  scheduled  to  come  that  policeman’s  resignation.  Mr.  Tur-  Page  of  the  revised  newspaj^r  form 

S  on  mTs^ges  coS  from  31  to  before  the  court.  ley  also  charged  that  Mr.  Lockwood  which  has  ^en  under  long  consideratioii, 

49  cents,  and  10  cents  on  messages  cost-  Henry  N.  Ess  and  Paul  Barnett,  the  was  most  intent  on  receiving  advance  “"JiisSs^ttSements^for  Sem  ^1932 
ing  50  cents  and  over.  Star  attorneys,  argued  that  Doherty’s  information  on  prospective  arrests  by 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mills  esti-  petition  did  not  constitute  a  cause  for  police.  Other  pages  are  still  being  discussed 

mated  that  the  exemption  of  the  over-  action,  and  that  statements  published  Murray  Fuerst,  counsel  for  Lock-  by  a  committee  of  the  board. 

iiidi^  iiidi  UIC  CACIIIIJUUII  ui  UIC  UYCI  .  _  t-  —  _  _  Thiu  nnnriiial  rhaniyp  maHi*  in  tli» 


head  news  messages  will  reduce  the  by  the  Star  in  its  campaign  against  gas  wood,  recalled  that  Mr.  Turley  had  The  principal  change  made  in  the 
revenue  to  be  raised  under  the  bill  rates  of  Doherty  utilities  “did  not  con-  been  appointed  to  office  on  March  5  first  page  is  a  division  of  the  classi- 


$1 000  000  annually  stitute  libel,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  was  under  the  new  city  manager  charter,  fication  formerly  listed  as  “Carriers, 

Meanwhile  the  report  on  the  measure  not  connected  with  the  gas  coiniiany  in  and  that  on  March  7  he  issued  Gen-  regular.  On  the  new  form  this  is 

ade  public  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  question.”  eral  Order  No.  1,  directing  police  of-  replac^  by  two  lines.  Carrier  deliv- 


made  public  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  question 
and  Means  since  the  last  story  on  tire  “New 
subject  was  written  for  Editor  &  Pub-  an  opir 
LiSHER  reveals  that  the  decision  to  ex-  contend 
empt  newspapers  and  periodicals  from  libelous, 
the  sales  tax  was  bas^  on  no  desire  ddo 
on  the  part  of  the  framers  of  the  meas- 
ure  to  favor  the  publishing  industry.  Leo 
The  attitude  of  the  committee  on  that  penitent 
score  is  revealed  in  the  following  ex-  14-year 


“Newspapers  have  a  right  to  express  ficers  not  to  talk  or  show  records  to  cry,  office  collect  system,  and  Carrier 
an  opinion,”  declared  Mr.  Barnett  in  other  than  police  officers.  Mr.  Fuerst  delivery,  by  independent  carriers  filing 
contending  that  the  articles  were  not  bdd  that  this  order  was  a  violation  of  lists  with  publisher, 
libelous.  section  189  of  the  city  charter,  and  of  The  next  line  on  the  old  form,  “Deal- 

— - the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ers  and  independent  carriers,”  is  re- 

BROTHERS  GOES  TO  PRISON  Mr.  Moran  then  said  that  nothing  placed  by  the  wording,  “Dealers  and 
Leo  V.  Brothers  was  taken  to  Joliet  but  confidential  information  had  been  carriers  not  filing  lists  with  publisher.” 
penitentiary  last  week  to  begin  the  withheld;  Mr.  Turley  followed,  saying  These  changes  apply  to  both  the  city 


1  lie  aiiiiuuc  ui  UIC  euiiiiiuiice  uii  uiai  ^  mv  - - ,  '  .7  - •'  -  .  ’  .is  j  *^1.  u  1 

score  is  revealed  in  the  following  ex-  14-year  sentence  imposed  after  a  jury  that  the  police  blotter  has  not  and  will  zone  and  the  suburban  zone.  Another 

cerpt  from  the  report  submitted  to  the  convicted  him  of  killing  Alfred  Lingle,  not  be  withheld  from  the  press  or  any  change  puts  population  figures  for  toe 

House  by  Representative  Crisp,  of  Chicago  Tribune  reporter.  Brothers  individual.  city  zone  with  the  circulation  figures  for 

G«,rgia,  .e,i„g  chain™  of  rife  Ixxly:  has  ackrf  cchcaring  by  .he  SU.e.Su- 


“Newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  preme  Court,  which  recently  upheld  the  ^VEEICLY  S  SUIT  DISMISSED 
periodicals  would  present  difficult  ad-  conviction.  years  j)f  litigation,  the 

ministrative  problems,  and  have  been  p.,  le  xo  PFiugArni  a  bled  by  the  Bloomfield  (Ind.) 

exempted  with  the  expectation  that  the  * .  Democrat,  a  weekly,  to  restrain  Greene 

tax  on  the  paper,  ink,  and  other  mate-  ...  .“ni  Ellis,  editor,  TallaJtassce  (Fla.)  County  officials  and  commissioners  from 

rials  used  in  their  manufacture  will  Dai/y  Democrat,  has  resigned  to  be-  publishing  legal  advertising  in  the  Lin- 

yield  as  much  revenue  as  would  a  tax  come  editor  of  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  ton  (Ind.)  Citisen,  a  daily,  has  been 


nviction.  After  two  years  of  litigation,  the  fi^uras  fb^  *b^  c  ,  . 

ciiig  xn  PgMgA>r>t  A  filed  by  the  Bloomfield  (Ind.)  Chapter  B,  Article  IV,  Section  5  (a) 

ELLIS  TO  PENSACOLA  Democrat,  a  weekly,  to  restrain  Greene  ^be  A.B.C.  by-laws_  was  amended 

Sam  Ellis,  editor,  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  County  officials  and  commissioners  from  to  read  as  follows,  the  inserted  portion 


based  on  wholesale  prices  for  the  com- 
pleted  publication,  if  not  more.” 

It  is  seen  in  that  statement  that  the  t== 
committee  hopes  to  dodge  an  adminis-  | 
trative  problem  by  exempting  news-  . 
papers  with  the  hope  at  the  same  time 
of  raising  more  revenue  at  the  expense 
of  the  industry  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  newspapers  were  taxed.  This 
latter  feature  is  true  for  the  reason  that  j 
no  tax  could  be  charged  on  newsprint  I 
or  ink  if  the  tax  was  charged  on  the  ' 
finished  newspaper,  since  the  bill  ex-  ■ 
pressly  prohibits  “pyramiding,”  the  tax  I 
to  be  charged  only  on  the  finished  j 
product. 

Thus  far  no  one  has  risen  in  the  de¬ 
bate  to  defend  the  industry  or  point  to 
the  fact  that  its  position  is  p^uliar  in 
that,  unlike  other  industries,  it  is  un¬ 
able  to  relay  the  burden  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that 
such  a  plea  would  accomplish  much 
since  the  committee  has  stood  by  its  de¬ 
cision  to  tax  agricultural  machinery — 
which  is  exempt  from  tariff  payments 
— on  the  ground  that  the  scope  of  the 
measure  can  not  be  narrowed  if  it  is 
going  to  accomplish  its  purpose  and 
raise  the  revenue  needed.  I 


Journal  and  Pensacola  Neu’s.  He  as-  dismissed  upon  motion  of  the  plain- 


sumed  his  new  duties  March  14, 
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being  italicized: 

“Where  subscriptions  for  two  or  more 
publications  are  sold  in  combination  the 
prices  for  such  combination  shall  be  toe 
price  of  the  highest-priced  publication 
plus  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
combined  prices  of  the  other  publications 
in  the  combination  (either  regular  sub¬ 
scription  prices  or  neivsstand  prices, 
according  to  which  prices  are  quoted  in 
the  offer  or  used  in  making  up  the 
claimed  total  value  of  the  offer)  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  price  shall  in  no  case  be 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  combined 
regular  subscription  prices.” 

The  election  of  the  Columbus  Evening 
Dispatch,  which  had  been  conducted  by 
mail,  was  confirmed,  and  will  bwome 
effective  upon  release  of  an  audit  for 
the  period  ending  March  31,  1932.  The 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury  and  the 
Southbridge  (Mass.)  Amr  were  elected, 
and  likewise  may  be  admitted  to  mem¬ 
bership  upon  release  of  audit  reports.  R 
Two  weekly  newspapers,  the  Green-  r 
tvich  (Conn.)  Press  and  the  Greenwich  [ 
News  and  Graphic,  were  also  elected, 
as  werp  four  magazines  and  a  business  >, 
paper.  [ 

The  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  was  elected  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser  membership. 


a.?? 
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refrigerator  firms  plan  big  drives 

Frigidaire  Cuts  Price  In  Expectation  of  Big  Sales  Increase — Kelvinator,  General  Electric  and 

Westinghouse  Making  Special  Promotion  Efforts 


Despite  a  cold  wave  that  covered 
many  parts  of  the  country  this 
month,  the  mechanical  refrigeration  in¬ 
dustry  has  swung  into  full  stride  in  its 
1932  race  for  buyers’  favor.  Sales  con¬ 
ventions,  and  renewed  consumer  advertis¬ 
ing  on  a  large  scale  are  marking  March, 
“the  ten-million-call  month,”  during 
which  the  thousands  of  salesmen  in  the 
field  are  trying  to  tell  the  merits  of 
mechanical  refrigeration  to  ten  million 
possible  buyers. 

Salesmen  and  distributors,  called  into 
convention  by  the  manufacturers,  have 
been  told  that  carefully  planned  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns,  in  some  instances 
heavier  than  ever  before,  are  running 
or  about  to  begin,  and  that  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  refrigeration 
industry  to  continue  its  recent  habit 
of  establishing  a  new  merchandising 
record  every  year. 

All  the  leading  manufacturers  in  the 
industry  have  taken  part  in  these  pre¬ 
liminary  aOlivities,  including  General 
Electric,  Westinghouse,  Frigidaire,  Kel- 
vinator,  Norge,  Copeland,  Grigsby- 
Grunow  and  others.  At  the  same  time, 
although  independently,  Electrolux,  gas 
refrigerator,  has  been  confidently  under- 
uking  a  sales  campaign  expected  to 
bring  it  new  increases  in  volume. 

Typical  of  the  refrigerator  manufac¬ 
turers’  attitude  is  the  comment  of  H.  W. 
Newell,  Frigidaire’s  new  vice-president 
in  charge  of  sales,  in  an  interview  this 
week  at  the  Frigidaire  sales  convention 
in  New  York — one  of  38  being  staged 
all  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Newell,  saying  that  this  com¬ 
pany’s  recently  announced  price  reduc¬ 
tions  were  based  on  the  expectation  of 
a  tremendously  increased  volume  of 
business  in  1932  and  took  account  ol 
economies  still  in  the  future,  said : 

“Some  people  have  said  to  me  that 
this  looks  like  a  pretty  courageous  step 
to  take  at  the  present  time.  We  don’t 
think  so.  The  market  is  there,  and 
we're  not  gambling  on  anything  except 
our  ability  to  go  out  and  tell  the  world 
what  we  have,  through  advertising  and 
through  personal  selling. 

"Our  whole  program  for  1932  is  built 
on  a  large  gain  in  volume.  We  think 
the  time  is  ripe  for  this,  regardless  of 
the  straight-laced  banker  viewpoint  that 
may  prevail  in  many  quarters.  If  an 
industry  here  and  an  industry  there  can 
get  to  making  increased  sales,  we  shall 
be  on  the  road  back  to  prosperity.” 

Similar  confidence  was  expressed  at 
other  sales  meetings. 

The  plan  of  trying  to  make  ten  mil¬ 
lion  calls  on  prospects  during  March 
is  part  of  the  cooperative  program 
headed  by  the  National  Electric  Refrig¬ 
eration  Bureau. 

The  fundamental  idea  is  not  only  to 
make  sales,  but  to  begin  work  on  a 
list  of  prospects  extensive  enough  to 
enable  the  industry  to  make  May,  as 
planned,  “Banner  Sales  Month.”  It  is 
expected  to  sell  200,000  refrigerators,  or 
20  per  cent  of  the  year’s  quota,  during 
May.  The  three  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May  are  held  to  mean  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  year’s 
sales. 

National  magazine  advertising  began 
in  March  and  will  continue  throughout 
the  year.  To  encourage  local  tie-ins, 
the  Electric  Refrigeration  Bureau  has 
r^uced  the  cost  of  newspaper  mats  and 
display  material  for  the  local  refrig¬ 
eration  bureaus. 

This  year,  at  last,  the  local  refrigera¬ 
tion  bureaus,  composed  of  electric  com¬ 
panies,  dealers,  and  distributors,  are 
urged  to  make  their  budgets  on  the 
basis  of  ^  for  each  expected  sale.  “Any 
subscription  made  by  local  interests  to 
the  local  Bureau,”  says  the  plan  book 
of  the  National  Bureau,  “should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  such  local  interests  as  being 
entirely  in  addition  to  the  funds  they 
employ  in  their  own  regular  advertising 
or  sales  promotional  program.” 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


With  the  exception  of  mid-winter 
and  mid-summer  months,  an  almost 
continuous  round  of  activities  has  been 
planned  for  local  bureaus.  These  include 
special  sales  activities  of  stated  times, 
continuous  advertising,  exhibits,  and 
contests.  Of  these  local  expenses,  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  conducting  of  cooperative 
refrigerator  exhibits  are  the  major 
items.  A  very  large  portion  of  the 
entire  budget  in  most  cases>will  be  spent 
for  newspaper  advertising. 

A  glimpse  of  how  manufacturers  are 
bestirring  themselves  may  be  had  in 
the  following  reports  from  a  few  of 
the  leaders: 

Kelvinator,  Inc.,  has  special  country¬ 
wide  sales  drives  in  operation,  backed 
by  the  largest  national  and  newspaper 
advertising  campaigns  in  the  company’s 
history,  according  to  A.  M.  Taylor, 
advertising  director. 

Special  distributor  and  dealer  con¬ 
ventions  have  been  held  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  during  the  last  two  and 
a  half  months  presenting  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  stories  of  the 
1932  line. 

Commercial  sales  and  water  cooler 
sales  were  heavily  featured  at  the  con¬ 
ventions. 

Special  newspaper  campaigns  are  in 
effect  at  Chicago  and  New  York,  three- 
color  copy  being  used  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Kelvinator,  incidentally,  has  already 
announced  arrangements  for  exhibiting 
its  products  at  the  “Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress”  International  Exhibition  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  in  1933.  The  space  has 
been  reserved  more  than  a  year  in 
advance. 

Cooperative  newspaper  advertising, 


placed  by  distributors  and  dealers,  is 
being  used  in  connection  with  the  nation¬ 
wide  sales  campaign  on  General  Elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators  launched  March  15. 
A  special  advertising  program  for  both 
refrigerators  and  Hotpoint  electric 
ranges,  similar  to  the  1931  set-up,  will 
be  used,  according  to  Maxon,  Inc., 
advertising  agency. 

In  the  electric  cookery  sales  drive 
now  under  way.  General  Electric  is 
spending  $2,000,000  in  1932  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion. 

Confident  that  general  business  con¬ 
ditions  are  on  the  upgrade,  officials  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  have  outlined  to  120  dis¬ 
tributors  of  its  electric  refrigerator 
what  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  campaign  in  the  history 
of  the  company. 

Details  of  the  sales  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  were  given  the  distributors  at  a 
three-day  conference  at  the  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  works  of  the  company  March 
12  to  14. 

C.  E.  Allen,  commercial  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  C.  B.  Graves,  manager  of  the 
refrigeration  division;  and  Marshall 
Adams,  sales  promotion  manager,  ex¬ 
plained  the  campaign.  Every  state  in 
the  nation  was  represented  in  the  con¬ 
ferences,  held  in  the  Mansfield-Leland 
Hotel. 

The  entire  sales  promotion  program 
will  be  centered  around  a  concentrated 
advertising  program,  Allen,  Graves  and 
Adams  told  the  distributors.  Hundreds 
of  daily  newspapers,  nine  of  the  larger 
general  magazines,  and  a  score  of  trade 
papers  and  journals  will  be  used  in  the 
advertising  campaign,  directed  by  Ralph 
Leavenworth,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  gen- 


ELECTRIC  RANGE  GROUP  NAMES  AGENCY 


PRESTON  S.  ARKWRIGHT,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Georgia  Power  Com¬ 
pany  and  past  president  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  has  been 
named  executive  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Cookery  Council,  organ¬ 
ized  to  sponsor  a  three-year  sustained 
program  to  increase  the  use  of  electric¬ 
ity  for  cooking.  The  council  will  in¬ 
clude  representatives  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  also  national  wiring  contracting 
interests  and  probably  home  economists. 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  counsel  for  the  campaign.  Steps 
are  being  taken  to  promote  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  local  councils  representing 
electric  utility  companies,  dealers,  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  wiring  contractors..  Ad¬ 
vertising  cannot  begin  until  national 
and  local  organizations  are  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  but  is  expected 
to  get  under  way  sometime  this  summer. 

C.  E.  Greenwood,  commercial  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  N.E.L.A.,  explained  the  ad¬ 
vertising  plans  thus :  “The  budget  set 
up  includes  among  other  promotional 
items  the  expenditure  of  $200,000  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  twelve  months  of  activity 
for  electric  cookery  advertising  in  mag¬ 
azines,  with  the  use  of  five  to  six  times 
this  amount  in  newspaper  advertising 
and  other  local  publicity. 

“During  the  second  and  third  years 
it  is  expected  that  national  and  local 
expenditures  will  be  increased  in  line 
with  the  number  of  electric  ranges  set 
up  as  distribution  quotas.  Electric 
cooking  is  now  enjoyed  in  a  million 
homes  in  the  United  States.  Our  co- 
oi^rative  program  contemplates  dou¬ 
bling  the  number  of  cooking  customers 
in  three  years.  The  quota  for  the  first 
year  is  225,000  ranges  for  household 
use,  the  second  year  325,000,  and  the 
third  year  500,000,  making  a  total  of 
1,050,000.” 


Mr.  Greenwood  said  that  a  careful 
check  of  clippings  and  reports  in  the 
cooperative  refrigerator  campaign  and 
other  national  programs  sponsored  by 
the  N.E.L.A.  showed  conclusively  that 
every  advertising  dollar  spent  by  the 
national  organization  ha<l  been  matched 
at  least  five  to  one  by  advertising  in 
newspapers.  The  local  councils  will 
finance  their  own  campaigns  but  will 
have  the  use  of  mats  prepared  by  the 
Thompson  agency,  as  well  as  sales 
plans  prepared  by  the  national  council. 

Including  estimates  of  local  advertis¬ 
ing  and  range  manufacturers’  individual 
advertising,  as  well  as  the  national  co¬ 
operative  campaign,  it  is  figured  that 
some  $12,000,000  will  be  spent  in  the 
three  years  of  the  campaign. 

The  campaign  will  concern  itself 
only  with  full-size  electric  ranges  for 
home  use.  Participating  manufacturers 
thus  far  named  are  the  General  Electric 
Company;  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company;  Linde- 
mann  &  Hoverson,  Milwaukee;  Walker 
&  Pratt  Manufacturing  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New 
Britain,  Conn.;  Estate  Stove  Company, 
Hamilton,  Ohio;  Electromaster,  Inc., 
Detroit;  and  Malleable  Iron  Range 
Company,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.  Other 
companies  may  join  later. 

Mr.  GreenwocKl  made  it  plain  that 
“There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
competitive  attack  on  the  gas  industry 
in  the  the  sales  program.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  any  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  sates  plan  that  will  injure 
the  gas  business.” 

Amplifying  this,  he  said  there  arc 
four  million  users  of  electricity  off  the 
gas  lines,  and  that  the  potential  market 
is  so  large  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  an  attack  on  gas  cooking. 

Mr.  Arkwright,  in  addition  to  head¬ 
ing  the  national  council,  is  head  of  an 
executive  committee  representing  only 
the  manufacturers  and  the  utilities. 


eral  advertising  manager  of  the  company. 

The  speakers  said  they  saw  a  def¬ 
inite  upward  trend  in  business  condi¬ 
tions  and  took  the  attitude  that  a  com¬ 
pany  properly  prepared  to  merchandise 
its  product  would  benefit  through  this 
trend. 

The  first  maneuver  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  will  be  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  each  distributor  of  a  school  for 
dealers  and  salesmen  in  his  territory. 
Ten  crews  from  the  Mansfield  works, 
where  the  refrigerator  is  manufactured, 
will  go  to  these  schools  full  equipped 
to  acquaint  every  salesman  with  the 
product.  Motion  pictures  and  other  il¬ 
lustrative  means  will  be  used. 

Monday’s  conferences  opened  with  a 
tour  of  insi)ection  through  the  Mans¬ 
field  works  where  local  employment  has 
been  given  a  boom  by  increased  activ¬ 
ity.  The  distributors  saw  every  phase 
of  manufacturing,  all  designed  to  fit  in 
with  the  school  program  which  they  are 
to  inau^rate  in  their  various  home 
communities. 

Assisting  Allen,  Graves,  Adams  and 
Leavenworth  in  outlining  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  plans  were ;  LeRoy  Staunton, 
merchandise  advertising  manager ;  R.  L. 
Sanner,  sales  promotion  department 
leader;  B.  C.  Davison,  consulting  engi¬ 
neer;  and  R.  C.  Cosgrove,  manager  of 
the  water  cooler  division  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  sales  promotion  campaign 
will  include  the  water  cooler  and  Cos¬ 
grove  gave  the  distributors  data  about 
this  merchandise. 

Grigsby-Grunow  Company,  Chicago, 
manufacturer  of  Majestic  refrigerators, 
is  contemplating  an  intensive  advertising 
and  sales  drive  that  is  more  pretentious 
than  any  previous  campaign  the  firm 
has  sponsored,  according  to  plans  out¬ 
lined  to  Editor  &  Publish  kr  this  week 
by  E.  L.  Hadley,  advertising  manager. 

Beginning  early  in  April  with  a 
national  newspaper  advertising  schedule 
in  60  leading  dailies  in  key  cities  oi 
the  company’s  sales  organization,  the 
Grigsby-Grunow  electric  refrigerator 
campai^  will  be  launched  in  full  force. 
In  addition,  billboards,  direct  mail  and 
trade  paper  advertising  will  be  done. 
I’here  will  also  be  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  dealers  in  local  news- 
Iiaiiers.  The  Saturday  E7’enin;/  Post 
will  carry  some  Grigsby-Grunow  refrig¬ 
erator  advertising,  Mr.  Hadley  said. 

Distributors  and  dealers  met  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week  to  learn  of  complete 
plans  for  the  nation-wide  saies  drive 
tliat  begins  next  month. 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency,  is  releasing 
the  campaign. 

Frigidaire’s  1932  program  includes  the 
use  of  publication  advertising  on  a  scale 
comparable  to  that  of  last  year,  but  with 
an  increase  in  number  of  newspapers 
as  new  dealers  are  added.  Between 
2.000  and  2,500  newspapers,  including 
weeklies,  are  on  the  list.  'J'he  company 
uses  newspapers  in  all  towns  where  it 
has  dealers,  Mr.  Newell  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  A  radio  program  will  also 
tie  started. 

“The  Frigidaire  advertising  announc¬ 
ing  price  reductions,  rushed  out  to  news¬ 
papers  within  a  few  days  after  the  new 
prices  had  been  decided  upon,  have  been 
in  print  only  a  week,  or  less ;  but  already 
•be  response  has  been  wonderful,”  Mr. 
Newell  said.  “Not  only  have  actual 
sales  resulted,  but  we  have  obtained  new 
dealers.  Already  there  are  thousands 
more  men  at  work  than  a  month  ago 
as  a  result  of  our  program. 

“The  newspaper  advertising  this 
spring  will  be  based  largely  on  the 
|)rice  appeal.  The  magazine  advertising 
will  emphasize  quality  and  prestige. 

“There  is  no  question  that  price  is 
the  paramount  issue  this  year.  We 

know  that  many  persons’  salaries  have 
been  cut,  that  others’  dividends  have 
been  cut — that  there  are  thousands  of 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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SENSIBLE  SALES  METHODS  SOUGHT 
FOR  NEW  CHICAGO  SUNDAY  PAPER 

S.  E.  Thomason,  Times  Publisher,  Writes  Public  Works 
Chief  On  Newsstand  Situation  Pointing  Out 
How  Trouble  May  Arise 


Adoption  of  sensible  business 
.  methods  in  the  matter  of  sale  and 
distribution  in  Chicago  of  the  nesv 
Sunday  Times  was  advocated  this 
week  by  S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher  of 
the  tabloid  newspaper  which  is  to  enter 
the  Sunday  field  March  20,  in  a  letter 
to  Col.  A.  A.  Sprague,  commissioner 
of  public  works,  regarding  the  situation 
with  respect  to  newsstands. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Thomason’s  letter. 
Col.  Sprague  has  calM  a  meeting  of 
the  interested  parties,  including  W.  E. 
Macfarlane,  business  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  Homer  Guck, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner,  to  discuss  the  matter  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  appearance  of  the  Sunday 
Times  “bulldog’  edition  next  Saturday 
night  at  6:45  p.m. 

Mr.  Thomason’s  letter  outlined  the 
situation  as  follows: 

“Commencing  next  Saturday,  Marcli 
19,  at  approximately  6:45  p.m.,  ^e 
Chicago  Times  Company  will  publisn 
a  Saturday  night-Sunday  morning  edi¬ 
tion  of  its  newspaper  to  be  called  the 
Sunday  (Illustrated)  Times.  The  Sun¬ 
day  Times  will  be  offered  for  sede  to 
the  public  at  5  cents  per  copy  practi¬ 
cally  ccmtinuously  from  6:30  p.m.  Sat¬ 
urday  until  8:00  p.m.  Sunday.  Its  sale 
and  distribution  in  Chicago  will  be  ac- 
•complished  principally  by  three  agen¬ 
cies:  (a)  carrier  boys  delivering  papers 
to  homes ;  (b)  retail  stores ;  (c)  either : 
newsstands,  or  boys  selling  the  news¬ 
paper  at  corners  upon  which  newsstands 
are  located. 

“I  wish  to  present  for  your  consid¬ 
eration  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
newsstands. 

“There  are  two  morning  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  Chicago,  and  four 
afternoon  newspapers  published  daily 
except  Sundays.  At  present,  and  for 
many  years  past,  each  of  these  news¬ 
papers  has  been  exhibited  for  sale  upon 
the  newsstands  in  an  established  posi¬ 
tion.  The  newsstands  are  constructed 
to  comply  with  the  city  ordinances,  and 
practically  without  exception  provide 
two  shelves  of  display  space  for  news¬ 
papers.  The  afternoon  papers  are  ex¬ 
hibited  on  these  shelves  from  10  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.  daily  except  Sunday,  the 
Daily  News  and  the  Evening  American 
on  the  lower  shelves  and  the  Daily 
Times  and  the  Evening  Post  on  the 
upper  shelves.  From  8  p.m.  to  10 
a.m.  the  two  morning  papers  are  ex¬ 
hibited  for  sale  on  the  newsstands,  the 
Herald  and  Examiner  being  exhibited 
in  two  piles  on  the  lower  shelf  and  the 
Tribune  in  two  piles  on  the  upper  shelf, 
daily  including  Sunday. 

“Some  weeks  ago  when  the  Chicago 
Times  Company  concluded  to  publish 
a  Sunday  issue,  we  were,  of  course, 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  exhibition  of 
the  Sunday  Times  for  sale  upon  the 
newsstands  would  necessarily  involve 
either  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
stands  or  a  change  in  the  present  method 
of  exhibiting  the  Herald  and  Examiner 
and  the  Tribune.  We  were  advised  by 
newsstand-owners  that  no  interference 
with  the  existing  double  displays  of  the 
Sunday  Herald  and  Examiner  and 
Sunday  Tribune  would  be  tolerated  by 
those  newspapers.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  any  effort  to  display  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times  upon  one  of  tbe  existing 
four  places  on  the  newsstands  would  in¬ 
volve  a  resort  to  the  forceful  assertion 
of  our  rights  with  the  accompanying 
implications  of  violence  and  possible  in¬ 
jury  to  those  involved.  We  nave  no  in¬ 
tention  to  resort  to  force.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  day  when  it  was  sound 
policy  to  permit  forceful  measures  in 
newspaper  circulating  has  passed  if  it 
was  ever  here.  We  cannot  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  ourselves,  or  the  public,  tol¬ 
erate  disorderly  tactics  upon  the  part 
of  our  distribution  forces. 

“It  being  apparent  that  the  Sunday 


Times  could  be  displayed  for  sale  on 
the  newsstands  only  by  resort  to  force, 
(even  though  we  were,  and  are,  of  the 
opinion  that  substantial  arguments 
might  be  advanced  in  support  of  our 
legal  rights  to  such  display),  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  no  effort  to  ^tain  news¬ 
stand  display  for  the  Sunday  Times. 
Thereupon  we  proceeded  to  organize 
adequate  forces  of  newsboys  to  offer 
the  Sunday  Times  for  sale  at  points 
near  the  existing  newsstand  locations, 
these  being  the  points  at  which  the 
public  is  accustom^  to  buy  newspapers. 

“Within  the  past  week,  however,  the 
proprietors  of  many  newsstands  have 
ask^  us  to  supply  the  Sunday  Times 
to  them.  We  are  willing  and  glad  to 
supply  these  newsstand  proprietors  with 
issues  of  the  Sunday  Times  for  public 
sale,  provided  the  sale  of  our  paper  by 
such  newsstand  owners  will  not  to  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  an  adequate  display  will  be 
made.  We  have  so  advised  the  news¬ 
stand  proprietors  by  letter.  The  news¬ 
stand  owners,  having  in  many  instances 
a  substantial  investment  in  the  good¬ 
will  of  their  established  locations,  de¬ 
sire  to  sell  the  Sunday  Times,  the  profits 
from  which  will  supplement  their  de¬ 
clining  revenues.  We  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  large  numbers  of  Sunday 
newspaper  readers  wish  to  buy  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times  at  five  cents  and  will  be  best 
served  if  our  newspaper  is  available  at 
licensed  newsstands. 

“It  appears  that  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  are  such  that  they  may  well 
receive  the  consideration  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Public  Works  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  charged  with  the  issuance  and  re¬ 
vocation  of  permits  for  newsstands  in 
the  City  of  Chicago.  If,  in  your  judg¬ 
ment,  the  public  will  1^  b»t  serv^ 
by  arrangements  for  the  display  and 
sale  of  the  Sunday  Times  upon  the 
newsstands  and  such  display  can  be 
made  with  no  disturbance  of  such 
rights  of  the  existing  Sunday  papers  as 
may  be  established,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
supply  the  Sunday  Times  to  the  news¬ 
stands,  assuming  such  arrangements  to 
be  within  the  provisions  of  the  City 
Ordinances.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  your  judgment  that  the  Sun^y 
Times  cannot  be  displayed  on  the  li¬ 
censed  newsstands  without  violation  of 
established  rights  or  existing  ordi¬ 
nances,  we  shall  proceed  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  our  own  selling  forces. 

“In  either  event,  your  consideration 
of  the  matter  will  make  for  better 
understandii^  among  the  newspapers 
of  the  public  interests  involved,  mini¬ 
mize  the  possibility  of  the  senseless  and 
useless  disturbances  that  have  occurred 
at  newsstands  in  the  past,  and  make 
for  better  and  more  intelligent  service 
of  the  public  in  the  vending  of  news¬ 
papers. 

“To  these  ends  we  respectfully  re¬ 
quest  that  for  the  consideration  of  these 
questions  you  call  an  early  conference 
of  the  executive  heads  of  the  news¬ 
papers  concerned,  and  having  heard 
from  all  parties,  announce  such  deci¬ 
sions  as  you  may  care  to  make.’’ 

In  keeping  with  Mr.  Thomason's 
letter,  J.  F.  Shanahan,  Daily  Times 
circulation  manager,  has  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement  to  Chicago  news¬ 
stand  owners: 

“It  is  our  wish  to  have  the  Sunday 
Times  sold,  if  possible,  by  the  estab¬ 
lished  licensed  newsstand  proprietors. 
The  licenses  under  which  newsstands 
are  operated  provide  for  the  sale  there¬ 
from  of  all  Chicago  daily  (including 
Sunday)  newspapers,  and  Uie  new  Sun¬ 
day  Times  comes  within  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  However,  we  do  not  wish  to 
have  the  Sunday  Times  sold  from  any 
newsstand  unless  it  is  given  adequate 
display  and  is  sold  with  the  same 
enterprise  and  vigor  as  the  Sunday 
papers  already  in  the  field. 

“VVe  have  no  wish  to  disturb  the  dis- 


OHEOON  WILL  ABANDON 
JOURNALISM  SCHOOL 

The  school  of  journalism.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  Elagene,  of 
which  Eric  W.  Allen  is  dean,  will 
be  abolished  as  a  result  of  an 
economy  measure,  whereby  all  the 
state  colleges  and  the  university 
will  be  unified  under  a  single 
president.  Six  schools  are  affected 
by  the  new  policy  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  March  8  and  will  become 
effective  next  fall. 

The  school  of  mines  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  course  in  industrial 
journalism  at  the  State  College 
were  also  abolished.  Charles  D. 
Byrne  is  director  of  the  Stale  Col¬ 
lege  courses. 


play  now  given  on  your  newsstands  to 
the  Sunday  Tribune  and  the  Sunday 
Herald  and  Examiner,  or  to  interfere 
with  their  sales  in  any  manner.” 

L.  J.  Abrams,  Daily  Times  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  reports  that  the  first 
issue  of  the  Sunday  Times  has  been 
oversold  as  far  as  advertising  is  con¬ 
cerned. 


A.  P.  MEN  EXONERATED 
BY  LEGISLATURE 


Mississippi  Senate  Committee  Asks 

Cooper  to  Reinstate  Toler  and 
Carter  After  House  Calls 
Tax  Stories  Fair 

An  investigating  committee  of  the 
Mississippi  Senate  this  week  requested 
Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  to  reinstate  J.  K.  Toler 
and  Hodding  Carter  as  correspondents. 
This  action  followed  unanimous  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  resolution  in  the  House  de¬ 
claring  that  the  reports  of  both  corre¬ 
spondents  on  the  sales  tax  controversy 
had  been  fair.  They  had  been  criti¬ 
cized  in  paid  advertising  space  by  the 
Mississippi  Statewide  Anti-Sales  Tax 
.Association  end  had  been  suspended  by 
Mr.  Cooper. 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee’s  request.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  informed  this  week  by  Mr. 
Cooper.  The  correspondents,  however, 
remain  on  the  payroll  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

The  House  resolution  was  signed  by 
Representative  (Jeorge  R.  Smith,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-sales  tax 
movement,  and  20  other  members  of 
the  House.  Others  said  they  would 
have  signed  it  had  they  been  present. 
The  Legislature’s  resolution  read  in  part 
as  follows: 

“The  committee  has  considered  re¬ 
ports  concerning  statements  which  have 
been  made  charging  inaccuracy  and  bias 
on  the  part  of  the  reporters  in  re^rd 
to  the  sales  tax  controversy  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the 
reports  handled  by  the  two  reporters 
have  been  accurate  and  true  to  fact. 

“The  committee  is  therefore  com- 
mimioating  with  Mr.  Kent  Cooper,  set¬ 
ting  forth  that  the  reporters  have  been, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  wrong¬ 
fully,  accused  and  urging  that  the  sus¬ 
pension  be  lifted  and  that  the  reporters 
be  restored  to  duty  with  the  Associated 
Press.” 


JOINS  HOUSTON  PRESS 

H.  E.  Pueschel  of  Chicago  has 
joined  the  Houston  Press  as  national 
advertising  manager.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  western  advertising  office  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-DisJ^teh,  represent¬ 
ing  that  newspaper  in  Chicago.  Ray  L. 
Powers  is  advertising  manager  of  the 
Press. 


SILURIAN  DINNER  MARCH  26 

The  Silurians,  organization  of  vetera-i 
New  York  newspapermen  will  hold  a 
dinner  March  26,  at  7  p.m.,  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Regis.  Reservations  are  being 
received  by  Robert  H.  Lyman,  of  the 
World  Almanac,  Nnv  York  World- 
Telegram  building. 


TESTIMONY  FINISHED 
IN  PRICE  BROS.  SUIT 

A.  C.  Price  Reveals  He  Bought  u-i-k 

Paper  Contracts  From  Four 
Dailies — Arguments 
March  21 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishck) 

Montreal,  March  16— Argument  k 
the  $750,000  action  taken  by 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Quebec,  against 
the  Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada  will 
take  place  in  the  Superior  Court,  Quj. 
bee,  on  Tuesday,  March  21,  to  which 
date  adjournment  was  made  to^y  after 
the  evidence  had  been  heard  by  Judge 
A.  Stein.  E.  C.  Backus,  owner  ofAe 
Fort  Frances  group  of  mills,  was  file 
principal  witness  on  the  concluding  day 
of  evidence.  Asked  to  state  in  his  own 
words  wh^  he  was  dissatisfied  with  fix 
ratii^s  given  him  by  the  Newsprint 
Institute,  he  declared  “the  ratings  did 
not  reconcile  with  our  performance  of 
manufacturing  operations.”  The  rating 
given  his  mills  was  1,061  tons  per  ^y, 
“whereas  our  own  rating  was  1,163 
tons,  a  difference  of  102  tons.”  He 
continued:  “The  Institute  admits  it 
owes  us  22,000  tons,  but  we  claim  that 
it  owes  us  64,500  tons.”  He  added  that 
the  Backus  group  could  not  get  v^t 
was  due  them  in  the  way  of  totmage. 

According  to  evidence  pven  by  A.  C 
Price,  president  of  Price  Brothers  Saks 
Corporation,  Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Lti, 
gave  $168,967.50,  or  its  equivalent  in 
stock  to  four  newspaper  publishing  con¬ 
cerns,  as  consideration  for  releasing  the 
company  from  its  contracts  or  options 
with  them.  La  Presse,  Montreal,  was 
given  $115,875  in  cash,  while  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald  was  given  185  shares  of 
common  stock  in  Price  Brothers,  valued 
at  $10,487.50,  the  Cleveland  News,  278 
shares  of  stock  valued  at  $9,570,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  456  shares  of 
stock,  valued  at  $23,035. 

The  reason  for  tonnage  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Price  Brothers  to  Donna- 
cona  Pulp  and  Paper  Company’s  ac¬ 
count  was  explained  by  J.  L.  Ap^ile, 
vice-president  of  Price  Brothers,  in  the 
following  words:  “With  newsprint 
prices  as  they  were  Donnacona  required 
a  certain  tonnage  to  meet  requirements. 
Price  Brothers  controlled  Donnacona, 
and  if  Donnacona  reported  a  loss  at  the 
end  of  the  year  Price  Brothers  would 
have  to  meet  it,  and  it  was  better  that 
Donnacona  should  meet  its  obligations. 
That  is  the  reason  tonnage  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Price  Brothers  to  Donna¬ 
cona.” 

Mr.  Apedaile  supplied  figures  as  to 
the  tonnage  manufactured  by  Donna¬ 
cona  for  Price  Brothers,  stating  that 
for  1928,  1929  and  1930  a  total  of  18,- 
452.9  tons  was  manufactured. 


BOTTOMLEY  LOSES  SUIT 


Judga  Rwveraea  Jury’a  Damagt 
Award  to  British  Journalist 

(By  cable  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
London,  March  15 — Horatio  Bottom- 
ley,  one-time  editor  of  John  Bull  who 
served  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  em¬ 
bezzlement  some  years  ago,  lost  an 
action  for  libel  today  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Division  Court  against  F.  W. 
Woolworth  &  Co.  He  based  his  action 
on  an  article  printed  in  1928  in  Detec¬ 
tive  Story  Magazine  sold  in  the  Wool- 
worth  stores  headed  “Swindlers  and 
Scoundrels:  Horatio  Bottomley,  Eklitor 
and  Embezzler.”  Bottomley  conducted 
his  own  case. 

For  the  defense  it  was  stated  that  the 
store  had  no  knowledge  of  the  matter 
contained  in  the  magazine.  The  jury 
awarded  damages  but  this  was  reversed 
by  the  trial  judge. 


DROPS  ADVERTISING  TAX 

The  municipal  advertising  tax  le^ 
of  San  Antonio  of  five  cents  on  earn 
$100  of  valuation  has  been  temporarily 
abandoned  because  the  state  suprenw 
court  has  not  ruled  on  an  appealed  suit 
in  which  the  constitutionality  of  the  tax 
was  assailed.  In  the  past  the  funds 
raised  were  used  to  finance  a  civic  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign. 
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editors  differ  on  kidnap  broadcasts 

Newspaper  Executives  Disasrree  On  Affect  of  Spot  Broadcasting  On  Street  Sales — Broadcasters 
Deny  Unchecked  Rumors  Were  Put  On  Air — Circulations  Back  To  Normal 
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AS  excitement  died  down  and 
the  Lindliergh  kidnaping  story  began 
to  lag  this  week,  reports  coming  in  to 
EorroB  &  Publisher  from  newspapers 
in  leading  cities  showed  that  most  cir¬ 
culation  peaks  had  been  reached  and 
passd  during  the  first  week  of  the 
story.  Opinions  varied  widely  on  the 
effect  of  radio’s  first  real  spot  news 
competition  with  newspapers.  Some 
editors  believed  it  took  the  edge  off 
late  news  developments  and  cut  sharply 
into  expected  circulation  increases, 
while  others,  criticizing  the  broadcasters 
for  putting  unchecked  rumors  on  the 
air,  said  people  were  forced  to  buy 
newspapers  to  get  the  story  straight 
and,  consequently,  circulations  were  not 
harmed. 

While  all  special  efforts  on  the  paPt 
of  newspapers  have  been  relinquished, 
many  managing  editors  declared  the 
story  would  retain  its  page  one  position 
until  some  definite  “break”  occurs. 
T^ere  seemed  to  be  no  let-up  on  the 
part  of  professional  rumor-mongers, 
and  city  desks  have  been  receiving  their 
regular  daily  quota  of  wild  tips,  none 
of  which  has  produced  anything  im¬ 
portant. 

The  latest  unusual  angle  to  the  story 
from  a  newspaper  viewpoint  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  Arthur  Brisbane’s  interview 
with  A1  Capone  in  Cook  County  Jail, 
Chicago,  last  week.  The  story  was 
carried  by  Hearst  newspapers,  March 
11.  Mr.  Brisbane  said  he  wanted  to 
know  what  Capone  could  suggest  in 
connection  with  the  search  for  Oiarles 
.K.  Lindbergh,  Jr. 

“I  went  there  as  a  newspaperman.” 
he  said,  when  queried  about  his  visit. 
“I  haven’t  seen  Colonel  Lindbergh  or 
any  member  of  his  family  since  the 
baby  was  kidnaped,  and  I  haven’t  been 
in  communication  with  anybody  repre¬ 
senting  him.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  seems  to  think  Alphonse 
Capone  a  powerful  man  in  certain  cir¬ 
cles.  I  share  that  belief,  and  thought 
it  desirable  to  learn  what,  if  anything, 
Capone  could  suggest.” 

Tennessee  was  the  center  of  a  short 
spurt  of  excitement  last  week,  when 
news  broke  that  four  adults  were  being 
held  in  Crossville  with  a  baby  that  was 
a  double  for  the  Lindbergh  heir. 

Newspapermen  from  all  over  the 
south,  swarmed  the  little  county  scat  of 
Cumberland.  Fred  Hixson,  reporter 
for  the  Chattanooga  Times,  flew  to 
Crossville  in  a  chartered  plane.  He  was 
closely  followed  by  another  Times  char¬ 
tered  plane  carrying  George  F.  Hull, 
photographer.  In  the  meantime  a  plane 
from  Knoxville  bad  arrived.  Clifford 
Thurman,  of  the  Times,  also  was  sent 
to  Crossville.  and  E.  T.  Bales.  Fred 
Schneider.  Murray  Wyche.  and  Wilbur 
Kinley,  of  the  Chattanooga  Nezvs  made 
the  trip.  Reporters  and  photographers 
from  Nashville,  Louisville,  Knoxville. 
Atlanta,  and  other  southern  cities  cov¬ 
ered  the  story. 

An  Associated  Press  photo,  tele- 
photoed  to  Col.  Lindbergh,  was  the 
means  by  which  he  decided  the  Cross¬ 
ville  baby  was  not  his  son. 

When  editorial  criticisms  of  radio’s 
coverage  of  the  story  from  Llopewell 
and  Trenton  were  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
an  official  of  that  organization  said  that 
its  broadcasts  had  bwn  accompanied  by 
announcements  urging  listeners-in  to 
read  their  local  newspapers  for  more 
complete  details.  N.B.C.  also  said  all 
reports  sent  out  over  its  network  had 
been  checked  before  being  put  on  the 
air. 

,  .Tesse  Butcher,  director  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  for  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  or- 
Kanization  checked  all  reports  before 
putting  them  on  the  air. 

"We  verified  all  our  bulletins,”  he 
jaid,  “and  gave  full  credit  to  the  source 
from  which  we  obtained  each  one. 


whether  it  was  a  newspaper,  press  asso¬ 
ciation  or  an  official  of  the  inquiry. 
We  followed  every  bulletin  with  the 
statement  ‘Read  your  newspaper  for 
full  details.’  ” 

Columbia  gave  its  last  bulletin  from 
Trenton  at  11  p.m.,  March  10,  and 
N.B.C.  signed  off  from  Hopewell  March 
11  and  from  Trenton  on  Monday  this 
week.  N.B.C.  has  an  agreement  with 
Col.  Schwarzkopf,  director  of  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  investigation  and  with  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police  by  which  its  New 
York  office  will  be  given  a  flash  if  any¬ 
thing  important  breaks. 

An  index  of  newspaper  interest  in  the 
case  was  given  March  16  as  figures  on 
telegraphic  reports  moved  through  the 
Reading  station  in  Hopewell  were  made 
public.  E.  R.  Visconti,  chief  field 
ojierator  of  Western  Union,  said  the 
file  from  Hopewell  and  Trenton  in  the 
weeks  since  the  kidnaping,  March  1, 
was  about  1,500,000  words. 

The  first  12-hour  night  report  be¬ 
ginning  6  p.m.  March  2,  saw  91,000 
words  mov^  from  Hopewell;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  report  was  55,000,  and  the 
night  report  98,000.  This  was  the 
heaviest  file,  but  the  figures  kept  well 
above  60,000  for  10  days.  Failure  of 
police  to  clear  up  the  case  has  seen  a 
dwindling  but  news  dispatches  still  ex¬ 
ceed  20,000  a  day. 

The  Hopewell  station  also  received 
about  3,000  telegrams,  mostly  messages 
of  sympathy  for  the  Lindberghs.  An 
indication  of  the  amount  of  money  news¬ 
papers  spent  on  coverage  of  the  case  is 
given  in  Mr.  Visconti’s  report  that 
money  orders  cleared  have  run  nearly 
$2,000  a  day. 

Stanley  Walker,  city  editor  of  the 
.Vetf  York  Herald  Tribune,  commenting 
on  the  radio  coverage,  said: 

“I  think  it  was  a  pretty  bad  thing  for 
radio.  Lots  of  people  got  erroneous 
impressions  of  what  was  going  on.  I 
don’t  think  the  broadcasts  took  the  edge 
off  newspaper  stories,  because  these 
people  had  to  buy  papers  to  get  the 
right  story.” 

Lee  Wood,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  was  of 
the  some  opinion. 

“Radio  wasn’t  set  to  cover  it,”  he 
said.  “They  could  cover  the  Trenton 
and  Hopewell  angles  all  right,  but  that’s 
as  far  as  they  could  go  on  spot  stuff. 
Lots  of  people,  no  doubt,  listened  in 
from  time  to  time,  but  they  bought 
papers  to  find  out  what  was  really  hap¬ 


pening.  The  point  radio  has  to  learn 
is  that  you  can’t  take  every  wild  rumor 
that  comes  along  and  put  it  on  the 
front  page.” 

William  A.  Curley,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  said  the  news 
broadcasts  did  not  hurt  Journal  sales. 
In  fact,  he  said,  last  week  the  paper 
had  its  biggest  week’s  sale  in  several 
years. 

“Listening  to  some  of  the  broad¬ 
casters,”  he  commented,  “convinced  me 
that  newspapers  are  more  important 
then  ever.  The  radio  put  out  reckless 
reports  that  newspapers  did  not  print, 
although  they  had  them  in  their  offices.” 

An  authority  on  New  York  circula¬ 
tions  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
sales  this  week  were  back  to  normal. 
A  report  on  Saturday  that  the  baby 
was  safe  was  received  without  even  a 
flurry,  he  said. 

Julian  S.  Mason,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  broadcasts  were  an  aid  to  sales. 

“I  think  the  radio  people  were,  at 
times,  overbold,”  he  said,  “but  in  my 
opinion  the  broadcasts  helped  advertise 
the  story.’’ 

Circulations  in  Toledo,  O.,  slumped 
generally  after  the  spurt  attending  the 
first  days  of  the  story. 

“The  Blade  circulation  picked  up  12 
per  cent  the  first  day  of  the  kidnap¬ 
ing,”  Frank  S.  Newell,  circulation 
director  of  the  Blade  and  Times,  said. 
“On  the  second  day  it  decreased  to  eight 
per  cent  better  than  normal,  which  fig¬ 
ure  was  maintained  until  Saturday, 
March  12,  when  it  returned  to  normal. 

“This  return  to  normal  was  only  a 
natural  result  of  the  trend  of  the  story.” 

Circulation  of  the  Morning  Times 
reached  about  the  same  percentage  of 
increase  as  the  Blade,  Mr.  Newell  said. 
Both  the  Blade  and  Times  are  members 
of  the  Paul  Block  group  of  newspapers. 

Glen  Morrison,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Toledo  News-Bee,  said:  “For 
the  first  10  days  of  the  Lindbergh  story 
our  circulation  showed  an  increase  of 
approximately  10  per  cent  of  our  nor¬ 
mal  total  sales.  Interest  then  waned 
until  the  percentage  of  increase  fell 
away  to  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent. 
I  believe  the  radio,  through  conflicting 
and  incomplete  reports,  actually  helped 
our  sales,  rather  than  liurt  them.” 

Boston  circulation  managers  expressed 
disappointment  with  sales  results.  Peak 
increases  remained  in  most  cases  less 
than  a  week.  Frank  E.  Perkins,  cir¬ 


HOWELLS  ON  HUNTING  TRIP 


Photographed  at  the  Sea  Island  Shooting  Preserve  in  Georgia  recently,  left  to 
right — Alfred  W.  Jones,  president  of  the  Sea  Island  Company;  Mrs.  Clark 
Howell,  Jr.;  Loews  Dewees,  of  Dayton,  O.,  Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Jones,  and  Clark 
Howell,  Jr^  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 


culation  manager  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
said : 

“Increases  held  up  well  for  a  week 
and  then  dropped  with  fluctuations  dur¬ 
ing  succeeding  days.  While  sales*  are 
now  nearing  normal  we  are  still  selling 
into  our  surplus.  I  think  radio  broad¬ 
casting  greatly  handicapped  circulation 
efforts.” 

The  Boston  Evening  American  main¬ 
tained  increases  of  about  22,000  a  day 
for  the  first  week  of  the  story,  F.  W. 
Worsley,  circulation  manager,  said. 

“It  is  difficult  to  say  just  when  it 
started  to  fall  off,”  he  commented,  “due 
to  the  many  false  rumors  current  that 
made  for  circulation  fluctuations.  I 
think  radio  broadcasting  had  consider¬ 
able  to  do  with  preventing  a  much 
heavier  rise  in  sales.  I  think,  too,  the 
widespread  unemployment  hampered 
sales  of  extras.” 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  circulation  is 
back  at  normal  after  a  week  of  higher 
peaks,  Karl  F.  Hall,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  told  Editor  &  Publisher: 

“Due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  unre¬ 
stricted  returns,”  he  said,  “we  cannot 
say  yet  just  how  much  the  increase 
amounted  to.  The  total,  I  am  sure, 
will  prove  disappointing  to  all  Boston 
papers,  for  while  most  of  us  had  good 
increases,  it  was  nowhere  near  what  we 
expected,  considering  the  importance  of 
the  story.  I  think  radio  played  a  most 
important  part  in  checking  this  increase. 
While  up-to-the-minute  broadcasts  sup¬ 
plied  flashes  on  all  important  moves  in 
the  case  the  desire  to  purchase  extras 
was  badly  hampered.” 

The  universal  appeal  of  the  kidnaping 
has  made  it  one  of  the  best  news 
stories  in  years  with  a  sustained  public 
interest  that  is  unique,  according  to  Chi¬ 
cago  managing  editors.  Although  sales 
have  fallen  off,  api»rently  due  to  radio 
bulletins,  the  news  interest  remains  and 
will  flare  to  new  heights  when  there  is 
definite  word  regarding  the  baby’s 
whereabouts. 

“The  Lindbergh  story  is  still  one  of 
the  best  news  stories  in  many  years, 
because  of  its  universal  appeal  to  young 
and  old,”  declared  Henry  Justin  Smith, 
Chicago  Daily  News  managing  editor. 
“Despite  other  important  news  events 
that  have  developed  since  the  kidnaping, 
the  story  continues  to  be  of  sustain^ 
human  interest  and  will  remain  on  page 
one  until  the  baby  is  found.” 

Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago  Daily 
Times  managing  editor,  expressed  much 
the  same  idea. 

“The  feeling  of  horror  among  parents 
is  growing,”  said  Mr.  Finnegan,  “and 
the  kidnaping  and  subsequent  develop¬ 
ments  are  of  great  interest  to  every¬ 
one.” 

Mr.  Finnegan  blamed  radio  reports 
for  the  public  distrust  as  to  authentic 
information  on  the  case.  He  declaretl 
that  garbled  reports  and  unfounded 
rumors  broadcast  have  caused  numerous 
telephone  calls  to  the  newspaper  office, 
asking  for  confirmation  of  such  reports. 
Another  managing  editor  of  an  after¬ 
noon  paper  stated  that  radio  reports 
have  killed  public  interest  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  far  as  spot  news  developments 
are  concerned  in  various  editions  of  the 
newspaper. 

Telephone  calls  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  last  Sunday  indicated  a  shift 
in  the  news  interest  from  the  baby  hunt 
to  the  German  election  results.  I>ess 
than  .500  requests  for  information  were 
received  in  regard  to  the  baby,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  more  than  1.500  calls  about 
the  election  in  Germany,  according  to 
Miss  Anna  Garrow,  chief  operator. 

Circulation  managers  believe  public 
interest  in  the  story  is  waning  and  point 
to  daily  decreases  in  sales  as  the  basis 
for  their  statements.  J.  F.  Shanahan, 
Chicago  Daily  Times,  reports  an  ap¬ 
proximate  seven  per  cent  ^ain  for  his 
paper,  with  the  peak  being  reached 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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TWO  LIBEL  SUITS  TOTALING  $2,000,000  employes  number  hundreds  of  thou- 
FOLLOW  DAILY’S  MILK  CAMPAIGN  “This  is  the  milk  combine  which  was 

by  the  Dispatch  to  cut  its  price 

^  ..  u  c  j  u  •  1  X  e  o  j  to  the  consumer  and  improve  the  qual- 

Columbus  Dispatch  Sued  by  Local  Distributors  of  Borden  jty  of  its  prc^uct. 

Corporation — Petition  Lists  Lon^  Number  of  “This  is  the  $345,000,000  concern 

•  j  .  .  .  which  gave  up  a  measly  cent  a  quart 

Alleged  Misstatements  out  of  its  $23,000,000  profit  but  simul- 

taneously  recouped  much  of  this  reduc- 

TWO  libel  suits  of  $1,000,000  each  expense  of  the  producer,  who  received  tion  by  cutting  the  price  paid  to  the 
were  filed  against  the  Columbus  an  unfair  price,  and  at  the  expense  of  producer. 

(O.)  Dispatch  March  10  by  Moores  &  the  consumer,  who  pays  an  unfair  “This  is  the  $345,000,000  concern 

Ross,  Inc.,  and  the  Hamilton  Milk  Com-  charge.”  which  buys  so  cheaply  and  sells  so  high 

pany.  The  suits  are  an  outgrowth  of  a  Under  the  second  “cause  of  action”  that  it  maintains  an  astounding  profit 

“pure  milk  campaign”  conducted  re-  the  suits  refer  to  a  series  of  articles  when  millions  are  jobless  and  hundreds 

cently  by  the  newspaper.  published  by  the  Dispatch  in  February  of  thousands  have  either  lost  their  all 

^ch  of  the  two  suits  asks  $500,000  under  the  general  heading,  “The  Story  or  suffered  great  loss  of  income.  Do 
in  exemplary  damages  and  $500,000  in  of  Milk.”  any  of  these  suffering  people  believe 

punitive  damages.  Each  milk  company  In  a  Page  One  editorial  in  the  Dispatch  that  the  puny  one  cent  decrease  obtained 

also  charges  that  its  business  has  been  March  11,  titled  “Wall  Street  Intimida-  by  the  Dispatch  will  impair  the  profits 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $50  as  a  result  tion,”  the  daily  charged  that  the  Borden  of  or  in  any  sense  damage  these  Wall 
of  an  alleged  conspiracy  to  libel.  The  Corporation,  characterized  as  “a  $345,-  street  dairymen? 

petitions  are  nearly  identical.  000,000  Wall  Street  concern,”  was  “What  dws  the  distressed  farmer- 

The  actions  were  filed  against  the  “seeking  a  further  means  of  covering  producer  think  about  the  12  per  cent 
Dispatch  Printing  Company;  Harry  P.  up  the  real  issue  and  bluffing  the  Dis-  dividend  on  the  shares  of  the  Borden 
Wolfe,  president ;  Arthur  C.  Johnson,  patch.”  company  which  in  addition  tucked  away 

editor  and  associate  publisher;  Norman  The  editorial,  after  pointing  out  that  the  tidy  sum  of  $8,000,000  surplus  for 
E.  Kuehner,  managing  editor;  Ray  A.  the  two  local  subsidiaries  had  been  future  dividends?  And  all  this  after 
Hoyt,  city  editor,  and  Richard  P.  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Del-  numerous  husky  stock  dividends  and 
Devine,  reporter.  aware,  “that  notorious  haven  of  trusts,”  so-called  depreciation  charge  of  $10,- 

The  two  plaintiff  companies  are  affil-  said:  000.000  which  is  unexplained, 

iated  with  the  Borden  Corporation,  “The  Borden  company,  whose  gigan-  “The  Dispatch  is  not  concerned  a^ut 
l^st  week  one  of  them,  Moores  &  tic  capitalization  makes  it  one  of  the  this  $2,000,000  suit.  It  will  continue 
Ross,  bought  three  full  pages  in  the  favorites  of  the  New  York  Stock  unafraid  to  do  its  duty  inspired  by 
Dispatch  to  reply  to  the  charges  made  Exchange,  alleges  through  its  subsid-  what  it  believes  fair,  honest,  and  for  the 
in  the  daily’s  milk  drive.  The  dairy  iaries  every  kind  of  libel  and  damage  best  interest  of  the_'''“ople  it  serves, 
charged  that  “the  Dispatch  was  not  a  highly  flourishing  Wall  street  cor-  “The  Dispatch  is  concerned  that  a 
waging  a  ‘milk  campaign’  but  an  adver-  poration  can  bring  against  a  news-  $345,000,000  Wall  street  corporation 
tising  and  banking  campaign,”  adding  paper.  controlling  the  greater  part  of  the  milk 

that  last  October  the  dairy  had  changed  “It  will  be  enlightening  to  the  public  industry  of  the  Columbus  district  is 
its  bank,  and  that  this,  with  the  loss  of  central  Ohio  to  know  that  this  same  able  to  exact  its  price  from  the  con- 
of  advertising,  “was  enough  to  turn  Borden  company  earned  in  one  year  sumer  and  impose  its  will  upon  the 
all  the  milk  of  Columbus  sour  to  the  more  net  profit  than  is  being  earned  by  "-oducer.” 

Dispatch.”  The  paper  upheld  its  cam-  some  of  the  Standard  Oil  companies,  Robert  H.  Wolfe,  vice-president  of 
paign  in  an  editorial.  the  United  States  Steel  corporation,  the  the  Dispatch,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 

The  milk  companies’  petitions  in  Pennsylvania  railroad,  or  the  New  York  that  “we  have  no  statement  of  any  kind 
their  first  “cause  of  action”  charge  the  Central  railroad,  all  of  which  perform  to  make  at  the  present  time  other  than 
Dispatch  conspired  to  injure  their  good  necessary  and  useful  service  and  whose  the  policy  set  forth  in  the  editorial.” 
names  and  injure  their  business.  .  ,  .  — 

through  a  series  of  articles'  published  NEWSPAPERS  STAND  PAT  AGAINST 

RATE  CUTS  SURVEY  REVEALS 

newspaper  were:  ,  -  ~  . 

“That  plaintiff  sells  and  delivers  milk  Thirty  Papers  in  Six  States  Queried  by  Alton  ( 111. ) 

which  contains  ordinary  filth that  Anv  and  Will 


SSff‘=S'rndire;^o"'Sa=in,rff"  Telegraph  Oppose  Any  Reduction  and  Will 

customers  and  patrons  milk  which  is  Adhere  Very  Closely  to  Rate  Cards 

deficient  in  butterfat  content,  is  too  - 

highly  bacteria-laden,  and  is  impure;  a  SURVEY  of  30  newspapers  in  for  slight  imperfections,  have  de- 

that  plaintiff  urges  children  to  drink  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio,  manded  surveys  and  merchandising 

Mch  impure,  deficient  and  filthy  milk;  Kansas  and  North  Dakota,  with  circu-  services  beyond  any  reasonable  limit; 
that  plaintiff  deceives  householders  into  lations  of  5,000  to  40,000  indicates  that  and  turned  all  the  business  they  could- 
believing  that  the  milk  sold  and  dis-  “for  the  year  1932  there  will  be  abso-  to  magazines  and  radio,  because  of  the 
tributed  by  plaintiff  is  pure;  lutely  no  change  in  rates  and  that  most  lesser  cost  of  handling,  to  them,  and  it 

“That  plaintiff  engages^  in  the  prac-  newspapers  plan  to  adhere  very  closely  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  if  there 
tice  of  securing  prospective  customers  to  their  rate  cards,”  according  to  a  is  to  be  any  reduction  in  newspaper 
by  delivering  to  them  samples  of  an  compilation  just  published  by  the  Alton  advertising  rates  it  should  be  made  on 
especially  prepared  and  superior  milk,  (III.)  Evening  Telegraph.  The  papers  the  basis  of  cuts,  not  commissions  to 
and  thereafter,  when  plaintiff  has  responding  show  a  minimum  inch  rate  advertising  agencies.” 
secured  customers  on  the  strength^  and  per  1,000  circulation  ranging  as  low  as  John  D.  McAdams,  business  manager 
credit  of  such  samples,  that  plaintiff  $.0301,  with  only  two  papers  higher  of  the  Alton  Evening  Telegraph,  made 
discontinues  the  supplying  of  such  milk  than  $.05.  the  following  statement: 

and  ‘switches  back’  to  an  inferior  milk ;  One  publisher  answered  the  Tele-  “Many  publishers  have,  through  the 
that  plaintiff  forces  its  drivers  who  graph’s  query  thus :  “We  do  not  con-  loss  of  a  great  amount  of  linage  in  the 

deliver  milk  to  its  customers  to  engage  template  any  advertising  rate  reduc-  past  two  years  of  1930  and  1931,  been 

in  the  practice  of  visiting  the  homes  of  tion  on  this  paper  during  the  coming  reduced  in  income  far  more  than  they 

customers  of  competititors  of  plaintiff  year.  The  newspaper  has  a  service  to  could  reduce  their  cost  of  publication, 

before  daylight,  placing  chunks  of  clay  sell — therefore  it  is  not  to  be  placed  as  “In  the  case  of  the  Alton  Evening 

in  the  milk  theretofore  delivered  by  a  commodity,  and  our  set-up  is  not  com-  Telegraph  we  have  a  minimum  volume 
such  competitors  at  the  doorsteps  of  parable  to  a  manufacturer.  Increased  rate  of  3Jc  the  line,  or  49  cents  the 
such  homes,  in  order  to  secure  the  busi-  rates  for  service  charges  on  the  part  inch.  In  both  1930  and  in  1931,  this 
ness  and  patronage  of  such  customers;  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  utili-  49c  rate  has  been  from  three  to  five 
“That  plaintiff  endeavors  to  force  ties  and  telephone  companies  at  this  cents  below  the  cost  of  producing  an 
down  and  lower  the  wages  of  drivers  time  are  examples  of  other  firms  which  inch  of  advertising.  On  our  newspaper 
who  deliver  milk  to  its  customers  and  sell  service  that  are  not  reducing  their  this  rate  should  be  four  cents  the  line, 
thereby  causes  the  drivers  to  engage  rates.”  or  56  cents  the  inch.  This  is  a  condi- 

in  sabotage  in  order_  to  obtain  business  Another  said :  “Merchants  have  ad-  tion  which  cannot  be  remedied  now  be- 

and  customers  of  plaintiff;  that  plaintiff  vocated  that  we  cut  the  salaries  of  the  cause  of  a  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
supplies  the  little  babies  of  the  com-  employees  and  take  that  money  and  the  advertisers  that  the  newspaper  price 
munities  of  central  Ohio  wth  bacteria-  give  them  a  reduction  in  rate.  We  can-  is  too  high. 

laden  milk;  that  plaintiff  is  dominated  not  see  where  that  would  help  the  situa-  “Lowered  salaries,  shorter  truck 

by  greed,  which  has  inspired  practices  tion  as  the  drop  in  volume  has  taken  runs,  fewer  features  in  a  newspaper 

by  it  bordering  on,  if  not  actually  more  than  the  reduction  in  salaries  can  reduce  the  cost  of  publication,  but 
criminal.  should  we  make  one.  We  have  not,  up  it  does  not  permit  of  the  publication  of 

“That  plaintiff  has  attempted  and  will  to  the  present  time  reduced  salaries,  as  good  a  newspaper,  or  a  newspaper 
attempt  to  thwart  and  hinder  an  under-  .  .  .  My  guess  is  that  along  in  April  which  will  be  as  salable, 
standing  of  the  situation,  and  to  prevent  the  linage  might  start  up  instead  of  “It  would  seem  that  the  hope  for 
the  distribution  of  clean,  pure,  whole-  down  but  it  is  not  going  up  very  fast  1932  is  to  establish  a  complete  solicita- 

some  milk  in  the  city  of  Columbus  and  for  a  year.”  tion  of  the  advertising  crew,  calling  on 

central  Ohio ;  that  plaintiff  has  forced  Another  publisher  took  this  stand :  every  small  buisness  with  the  hope  of 
upon  the  producer  harsh  and  unprofit-  “Agencies  have  waxed  rich  from  the  developing  more  one,  two  and  three 
able  contracts,  has  refused  to  pay  to  commissions  paid  them  by  newspapers;  inch  advertisers  on  weekly  space.  This 
the  producer  fair  prices,  and  has  ex-  they  have  made  unfair  deductions  for  newspaper  has  already  demonstrated 
aQted  an  unwarranted  profit  at  the  minor  errors,  have  demanded  re-runs  this  can  be  done.” 


AUDIENCE  WALKS  OUT 
ON  SIROVICH  SHOW 

Lack  of  Dramatic  Interest  Coupled 

With  Dull  Dialogue  Kills  Wash, 
ington  Production  After 
One  Performance 

Congressman  William  I.  Sirovich’s 
much-publicized  melodrama,  “The  Drama 
Critics’  Shame,”  collapsed  with  a  low 
susurrant  sound  this  week,  and  was 
only  saved  from  an  ignominious  death 
by  the  Congressman’s  ringing  last- 
minute  plea  for  three  per  cent  beer 
Showman  to  his  fingertips.  Dr,  Siro- 
vich  brought  his  curtain  down  with  a 
surprise  twist  in  which  the  evil  drama 
critics  were  relegated  to  the  Wk- 
ground  while  the  foamy,  amber  liquor 
was  yanked  unexpectedly  into  the  spot¬ 
light  and  hailed  as  the  saviour,  not 
only  of  the  theatre,  and  the  hotel  busi¬ 
ness,  but  of  the  good  old  U.S.A. 

In  a  spirit  of  constructive  criticism, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  trouble 
v^ith  the  Congressman’s  show  was  lack 
of  an  ample  cast.  Only  one  drama  critic 
showed  up  in  the  hearing  chamber  in 
Washington  last  Monday.  He  was 
Robert  Coleman  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  and  he  played  his  part 
somewhat  differently  than  Dr.  Siro- 
vich  seemed  to  expect.  Instead  of 
crossing  swords  with  him  in  a  climatic 
duel  scene,  he  just  sat  there  and  listened 
to  the  Congressman  orate.  Once  he 
leaped  into  the  breach  with  a  defense 
of  his  fellow  critics.  He  told  Dr. 
Sirovich  he  thought  them  very  fair  and 
pointed  out  that  the  steel  business  with¬ 
out  any  critics  was  doing  but  40  per 
cent  capacity  business,  while  the  theatre 
in  New  York  was  only  down  to  50 
per  cent.  Mr.  Coleman  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  doctor’s  speech  about 
the  evils  of  drama  criticism  had  been 
misinterpreted  by  the  critics  and  agreed 
that  wise-cracking  critics  were  witless. 

Dr.  Sirovich  liked  Mr.  Coleman. 

“I  can  see  that  you  are  a  fair-minded 
man  of  big  ideals,  culture  and  refiiK- 
ment,”  he  told  him. 

Then  in  a  really  fine  dramatic  vein 
the  Congressman  continued: 

“But  the  newspapers  all  over  the  land 
have  done  me  an  injustice.  They  have 
pilloried  and  excoriated  me  in  my  fight 
for  justice  and  a  fair  deal.  But  nothing 
will  prevent  us  from  going  on.” 

The  show  dragged  along  on  its  dull 
course  until  Representative  William  P. 
Cole  of  Maryland,  in  a  bit  of  inspired 
ad  libbing,  interpolated  the  most  telling 
line  of  the  performance. 

“What,”  he  asked,  “is  the  purpose 
of  all  this?” 

As  the  show  drew  near  its  close.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Randolph  Perkins  of  New 
Jersey  provided  an  unexpected  element 
of  menace  to  the  hero. 

“The  trouble  is  with  the  drama  and 
not  the  critics,”  he  said.  “Wise-cracking 
and  unfairness  hurt  the  critics  more 
than  the  plays.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
Congress  to  go  into  the  matter  of  un¬ 
fair  criticism.  The  best  thing  is  to  let 
nature  take  its  course  and  not  get  ex¬ 
cited  about  it.” 

Congressman  Sirovich  leaped  in  a 
stirring  final  scene,  electrified  his  fast 
dwindling  audience  with  an  attack  on 
the  proposed  tax  on  theatre  admissions. 

“Instead  of  taxing  culture,”  he  (fc- 
dared,  “we  should  put  a  tax  on  b«. 
reviving  the  wheels  of  industry,  freeing 
us  from  excessive  burdens,  and  bringing 
our  people  out  of  the  speakeasies  and 
back  into  the  empty  hotels.” 

After  the  performance  Mr.  Coleman 
invited  all  members  of  the  committee  to 
attend  a  show  with  him  and  watch  him 
write  a  review.  He  suggested  that  Dr. 
Sirovich  take  over  his  column  for  a 
day,  and  the  doctor  accented. 

CROUSE  JOINS  THEATRE  GUILD 

Russel  Crouse,  former  columnist  of 
the  Netv  York  Evening  Post,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Robert  F.  Sisk  as  general  press 
representative  for  the  Theatre  Guild. 
New  York.  Mr.  Sisk  is  joining  the 
RKO  organization.  Mr.  Crouse  has 
devoted  his  time  lately  to  writing  books. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  books. 
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UTICA  PRESS  MARKS  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


New  York  Daily,  Started  by  Printers  Who  Walked  Out  of  Utica  Herald  Shop,  Has  Risen  to 
Prominent  Position  in  State  Journalism — Special  Edition  Issued 


of  management  and  wished  to  hush  was  erected  in  1924  to  provide  space 
matters  at  the  Asylum.  for  a  larger  Hoe  press. 

The  “muck  raking”  pattern  had  not  Once  the  paper  got  rolling,  it  gained 
then  been  invented  and  the  Press  never  momentum.  Mr.  Dunham  pushed  its 
went  in  for  precisely  that  sort  of  thing,  circulation  into  surrounding  territory, 


Home  of  the  Utica  Press 


SUNDAY,  March  13,  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Press  marked  its  50th 
birthday  anniversary.  On  the  following 
day  a  special  edi¬ 
tion,  carrying 
stories  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  local¬ 
ity  and  of  the 
newspaper,  was 
published  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  oc¬ 
casion.  The  Press’ 
celebration  comes 
at  a  time  when 
the  city  of  Utica 
is  celebrating  the 
100th  anniversary 
of  its  founding. 
WILLIAM  V.  JONES  Started  as  a  four 
page  paper,  and 
with  powerful  opposition,  the  Press  has 
undergone  numerous  changes  in  policy, 
and  during  the  ensuing  years  has  come 
to  occupy  an  established  and  prominent 
position  in  New  York  state  journalism. 

In  1882  the  Utica  Herald  was  the 
prdominant  morning  paper  of  central 
N’ew  York.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  a  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  United  States,  was  its 
editor.  Its  influence  was  strong  in  a 
legion  which  took  its  Republicanism 
seriously  and  where  friends  and  families 
divided  in  the  Half-Breed  Stalwart 
fight  which  arrayed  supporters  of  Presi¬ 
dents  Hayes  and  Garfield  against  those 
of  Senator  Roscoe  Conkling,  another 
famous  Utican. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  an  able,  forceful, 
somewhat  domineering  man  and  when 
trouble  developed  in  his  composing 
room,  he  refused  to  temporize.  Eventu¬ 
ally  his  printers  walked  out,  to  start 
another  paper.  They  met  March  12, 
1882,  to  make  their  plans  and  the  next 
day  the  paper  appeared  from  a  job  shop 
conducted  by  H.  M.  Greene. 

It  was  a  rather  puny  four-page  affair 
with  a  handsome  old  English  heading, 
which  had  been  contrived  from  a  stock 
cut  of  the  Rensselaerville  Press  and  the 
Maryland  coat  of  arms.  The  words 
“The”  and  “Press”  were  sawed  out  of 
the  former  and  the  latter  was  set 
between  them  for  a  bit  of  art,  and  thus 
the  paper  was  named. 

According  to  prevailing  opinion,  it 
had  no  chance  to  survive.  Political 
power  and  prestige  were  against  it ; 
social  and  business  factors  of  the  com¬ 
munity  cared  nothing  for  it.  The  Press 
was  just  another  sheet  which  presently 
would  follow  many  other  ephemeral 
papers.  Curiously,  however,  its  course 
turned  otherwise,  although  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  paper  began  to 
progress. 

Its  early  existence  was  precarious. 
Paper  had  to  be  bought  in  job  lots  to 
meet  daily  requirements.  Its  credit  was 
non-existent  and  its  cash  almost  the 
same,  although  it  had  built  up  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  some  1,500  within  a  few 
days.  There  were  also  a  few  advertise¬ 
ments,  but  hardly  enough  to  provide 
adequate  revenue. 

The  next  spring,  however,  it  moved 
downtown,  near  the  railroad  and  post- 
office  for  ease  of  mailing  and  acquired 
its  own  equipment.  Then,  in  1883,  Col. 
F.  A.  Eastman,  who  had  been  post¬ 
master  of  Chicago  and  editor  of  the 
later-Ocean,  became  editor.  He  was 
an  able  and  vitriolic  writer  who  knew 
politics  and  proceeded  to  enliven  the 
paper. 

^  The  bi-partisan  political  control  of  the 
city  was  exercised  from  a  nearby 
gambling  room,  which  the  Press  staff 
ts’as  able  to  watch  rather  carefully  and 
a  series  of  political  articles  about  the 
Wmbling-political  partnership  made  all 
Utica  talk.  Later  a  patient  died  at  the 
state  Lunatic  Asylum  under  circum- 
^nces  which  justified  inquiry  and  the 
Press  made  quite  a  reputation  by  dig- 
Wng  into  that,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  town’s  ilite  who  were  on  the  board 


but  it  did  speak  out  when  others  were 
silent  and  thus  acquired  fame  or  noto¬ 
riety,  depending  upon  the  social  views 
of  the  commentator. 

George  E.  Dunham,  who  had  studied 
law  after  graduating  from  Hamilton 
College  in  1879,  was  a  reporter  and 
when  the  editorial  chair  grew  too  warm 
for  Col.  Eastman,  Mr.  Dunham  took 
it  in  1886.  He  acquired  an  interest  in 
the  company  and  obtained  the  services 
of  two  other  excellent  newspapermen 
which  continued  for  25  years. 

F.  William  Bensberg  and  Otto  A. 
Meyer,  both  living  in  Utica,  were  the 
men  who,  with  Mr.  Dunham,  really 
made  the  Press.  Mr.  Bensberg  was 
foreman  of  the  composing  room  and  a 
great  manager  there.  He  also  had  a 
genuine  instinct  for  news  which  was  of 
immense  value  to  the  paper  in  its  early 
days. 

Mr.  Meyer  had  intended  to  be  a  physi¬ 
cian  as  his  father  was.  However,  he 
had  a  taste  for  business  and  as  a  young¬ 
ster,  the  chance  to  make  something  out 
of  a  new  venture  appealed  to  him.  He 
took  charge  of  the  business  office.  He 
and  Dunham  had  a  simple  working 
agreement  which  endured  for  25  years 
and  helped  them  both  avoid  much 
trouble.  It  specified  merely  that  they 
would  endorse  no  notes,  hold  no  public 
utility  stocks  and  accept  no  political 
offices.  They  lived  up  to  that  and  while 
the  Press  never  carried  a  “platform” 
at  the  head  of  its  editorial  page,  the 
readers  soon  came  to  realize  that  it  was 
actually  independent  and  quite  liberal 
in  its  views. 

Mr.  Dunham  contributed  two  impor¬ 
tant  items  of  policy.  He  caught  the 
swing  away  from  a  strictly  party  organ 
and  made  the  Press  independent  in 
politics,  in  the  days  when  that  was 
much  more  of  a  venture  than  it  later 
became.  Then  he  saw  the  news  value 
of  the  doings  of  Mr.  John  R.  Citizen. 
Up  to  that  time,  in  Utica  at  least,  the 
person  of  humble  station  rarely  appeared 
in  print.  Mr.  Dunham  sought  him  out 
and  made  him  yield  many  a  news  item. 
Some  of  his  aristocratic  associates 
thought  this  was  a  mistake  and  told 
him  so  but  Mr.  Dunham  never  deviated 
from  his  policy. 

By  1891  the  Press  had  reached  a 
point  where  new  quarters  were  needed 
and  a  site  was  purchased  on  Main 
Street  adjoining  the  station.  There  a 
building  was  erected  which  was  occupied 
until  15k)5  when  a  still  larger  one  was 
erected  just  across  the  street.  This 
the  Press  still  occupies.  An  addition 


so  that  it  now  covers  a  large  area  in 
central  New  York.  Mr.  Dunham  helped 
to  develop  the  corps  of  125  country 
correspondents,  posted  in  strategic 
towns,  some  of  whom  have  represented 
the  Press  for  30  years  or  more. 

Meanwhile  he  was  alert  and  courage¬ 
ous  in  directing  its  editorial  policy. 
Greatly  to  the  horror  of  its  Republican 
readers,  the  Press  sometimes  supported 
Democrats.  He  was  similarly  partic¬ 
ularly  independent  in  campaigns  affect¬ 
ing  the  judiciary.  Several  times  the 
Press  has  helped  to  upset  a  Republican 
majority  in  its  district  of  some  200,000, 
to  elect  a  Democrat. 

In  the  course  of  this  enterprising 
management  the  paper  attracted  many 
communications  from  readers,  hundreds 
of  which  are  printed  every  year.  The 
Press  handles  these  as  news,  with  news 
heads  and  display  and  sometimes,  quite 
unexpectedly,  finds  itself  in  the  midst 
of  an  argument  concerning  milk  or 
religion  or  Eugene  O’Neill,  without 
knowing  quite  how  it  started. 

Mr.  Meyer  retired  as  publisher  in 
1912  and  William  V.  Jones  succeeded 
him.  Mr.  Bensberg  also  had  left,  and 
his  place  was  assumed  by  Edward  L. 
Mainwaring,  who  continued  until  he  had 
to  retire  as  composing  room  foreman 
because  of  poor  health.  E.  Leroy  Wool- 
worth  took  over  that  work  and  is  head 
of  the  mechanical  department  now. 

Mr.  Jones’  connection  with  the  Press 
fits  the  Horatio  Alger  pattern.  He 
started  as  an  office  boy  when  Mr.  Dun¬ 
ham  was  going  into  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  SO  years  ago.  Mr.  Jones’  path 
led  successively  to  the  proofreaders’ 
room  and  then  to  a  reporter’s  beat, 
because  he  could  spell.  He  had  a  flair 
for  politics  and  covered  the  City  Hall 
and  conventions  for  years  until  sum¬ 
moned  to  take  over  the  managing 
editor’s  job. 

That  lasted  until  Mr.  Meyer’s  retire¬ 
ment,  when  Mr.  Jones  was  asked  to 
take  over  the  business  management  of 
the  paper.  He  is  now  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  company  to  which  he 
has  devoted  all  his  energies  during  his 
whole  business  career.  His  son  Vincent 
is  in  charge  of  city  news  on  the  copy 
desk. 

When  Mr.  Dunham  died  in  1922,  his 
will  revealed  that  he  had  been  thought¬ 
ful  for  the  future  of  his  long-time  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  Press.  His  will  provided 
that  they  were  to  be  given  a  chance 
to  buy  into  the  company  on  favorable 
terms.  Some  already  had  done  so. 
The  offer  of  stock  was  oversubscribed 


ana  me  rress  today  is  controlled  by 
the  men  engaged  in  its  production. 

Paul  B.  Wil-  . 

liams,  who  had 
been  a  reporter 
on  the  Press  for 
several  years,  was 
working  in  New 
York  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Dun¬ 
ham’s  death.  He 
was  made  editor 
and  is  now  in 
charge  of  that 
department.  He 
is  vice-president 
and  D.  Vaughan 

S™  Iw.  tSe 

Press  38  years,  is  credit  manager  and 
secretary. 

The  Press  has  had  less  than  the  usual 
turnover,  as  newspaper  staffs  go.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Williams  is  Hugh 

Hughes,  who  has  been  on  the  staff  for 
30  years.  Horatio  Z.  Jenkins  has  a 
record  of  32  years,  during  much  of 
which  he  was  on  the  telegraph  desk. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Jones,  who  writes 

“Press  Topics,”  has  a  record  of  40 
years.  William  E.  Wolcott,  former 
city  editor,  has  been  on  the  staff  25 
years  and  a  Utica  newspaperman  for 
50.  Edward  Loughlin,  the  A.  P.  opera¬ 
tor,  is  another  veteran  with  41  years 
at  the  key  to  his  credit. 

William  Schachtel  tops  them  all.  He 
started  on  the  Herald  in  1869.  He 
joined  the  Press  in  1887. 

Last  week  “Bill”  Schachtel  sat  with 
the  guests  of  honor  when  Utica  cele¬ 
brated  its  centennial.  With  former 
Supremo  Court  Justice  P.  C.  J.  De- 
Angelis,  he  was  the  only  person  living 
here  who  had  attended  the  semi-cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  in  1882. 

Since  1911  the  Press  has  been  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  national  advertising  field 
by  Verree  &  Conklin. 


JOINS  WAGE  CUT  MOVE 

Syracuse  Journal  Joins  Other  Dailies 
in  Proposal  to  Union 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal  and 
Sunday  American,  this  week  joined  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  and  the  Syracuse  Herald  in 
the  request  of  the  last  two  named  to 
the  Syracuse  Typographical  Union  for 
a  $5  per  week  wage  cut. 

As  reported  in  last  week’s  Editor  & 
Publisher,  when  the  proposal  was 
made  to  the  union  on  Dec.  28,  1931, 
the  Syracuse  Journal  and  Sunday  Amer¬ 
ican  refused  to  join.  The  union  then 
sought  to  prevent  an  opening  of  the 
contract  because  all  three  publishers 
were  not  parties  to  the  wage  cut  de¬ 
mand.  However,  in  this  the  union  was 
over-ruled  by  International  President 
Chas.  C.  Howard. 

First  Vice-President  Leon  H.  Rouse 
of  the  I.T.U.,  who  went  to  Syracuse 
last  week  to  endeavor  to  settle  the 
issue  out  of  arbitration,  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful  when  the  counter  proposal  made  by 
him  in  behalf  of  the  union,  did  not  un¬ 
equivocally  meet  the  original  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  publishers  for  a  $5  per  week 
reduction  in  scale. 


WRITERS  LOSE  AT  HOCKEY 

Chicago  newspaper  hockey  writers 
lost  a  close  4  to  3  decision  to  the  office 
staff  of  the  Shamrocks  in  a  hard  fought 
game  last  Sunday  at  the  Chicago 
Stadium,  thereby  evening  the  series  at 
one  all.  Members  of  the  newspaper¬ 
men’s  sextet  were:  Jimmy  Gallagher, 
Chicago  American,  goalie;  John  Car¬ 
michael,  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 
center ;  Dee  SMrr,  Chicago  Daily 
Times,  and  Ken  Fry,  Chicago  Evening 
Post,  defense ;  Art.  Swanson,  American, 
and  Steve  Healy,  Herald  and  Examiner, 
wings. 
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J.  N.  M ACY  GROUP  BUYS 
YONKERS  HERALD 

Eickt7>Y«ar>01<l  Daily  Combinad 
With  Yonkers  Statesman  of  West¬ 
chester  Newspapers,  Inc. — New 
Daily  Being  Organised 

The  80-year-old  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  was  purchased  this  week  by 
Westchester  County  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  combined  with  the  Yonkers  StaUs- 
nian,  one  of  the  Westchester  group. 
The  first  issue  of  the  combination  paper 
appeared  Feb.  15  as  the  Yonkers 
Herald-Statesman.  The  purchase  price 
was  not  disclosed. 

In  taking  over  the  Herald,  J.  Noel 
Macy,  president  of  Westchester  County 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  said  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  paper’s  staff  of  140  would 
be  taken  into  his  organization.  Posi¬ 
tions  will  be  made  on  other  of  the 
group’s  seven  dailies  and  six  weeklies 
wherever  possible  he  said. 

Although  the  Herald  Building  was 
not  included  in  the  deal,  all  mechanical 
equipment  was  purchased  by  the  Macy 
group.  This  included  a  Scott  sextuple 
press  and  17  type-setting  machines. 

Following  announcement  of  the  sale, 
Frank  E.  Xavier,  publisher  of  the 
Herald,  said  publishing  costs  made  im¬ 
possible  continuance  of  two  competing 
newspapers  in  Yonkers.  He  said  he  had 
offered  to  buy  the  Statesman,  but  this 
offer  was  refused,  and  finally  negotia¬ 
tions  turned  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Herald  by  the  Macy  interests. 

Mr.  Macy  said: 

"The  policy  of  the  Herald-Statesman 
will  represent  a  continuation  of  those 
principles  for  which  both  of  the  older 
newspapers  strove — service  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  city  of  Yonkers,  its  citi¬ 
zens  and  its  taxpayers.’’ 

The  deal  was  closed  at  1  p.m.  on 
Monday,  and  the  Statesman  staff  started 
working  on  the  new  combination  paper 
at  three  o’clock.  All  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  was  reset,  display  advertising  as¬ 
similated  and  the  Herald  circulation 
set-up  prepared  to  handle  the  new  paper. 
The  Herald-Statesman  was  on  the 
street  at  1.50  p.m.  Tuesday,  only  20 
minutes  behind  the  Statesman’s  regular 
schedule. 

The  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Record, 
a  new  daily,  will  start  publication 
March  21,  Capt.  Terence  A.  Brady, 
editor  and  publisher,  told  Ed.tmj  & 
Publisher  this  week.  The  daily  will 
be  a  development  of  the  Yonkers  Sun¬ 
day  Record,  which  has  been  published 
during  the  past  20  years.  Sixty-five 
men  will  be  employed  by  the  new  daily, 
with  ten  in  the  editorial  and  advertising 
departments. 

The  George  B.  David  Company  will 
represent  the  Record. 


WINS  TAX  APPEAL 


Chicago  Daily  Naws  Deficiency 
Taxes  Will  Be  Recomputed 

The  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  on  March  10  ordered 
the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  to  recompute 
the  income  tax  fixed  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  for  1919,  1920  and  1921. 

The  ruling  was  based  on  the  appeal 
of  the  News  against  $210,315  deficiency 
taxes  imposed  for  those  years.  The 
paper  held  the  tax  unjustified  because 
the  government  refusH  to  allow  its 
Associated  Press  membership,  its  cir¬ 
culation  and  its  good-will  to  be  included 
under  “invested  capital’’  account. 

The  court  held  that  circulation  was 
an  intangible  property  and  that  the 
three  items  did  not  come  under  the 
section  quoted. 

The  court  held,  however,  that  the 
News  was  entitled  to  include  intangibles 
generally  under  "invested  capital.”  Fix¬ 
ing  the  stock  value  at  $150,000  by  the 
corporate  history  at  the  time,  it  ordered 
the  board  to  recompute  the  tax,  adding 
$37,500  to  the  invested  capital  item  for 
the  three  years. 


SUTHERLAND  APPOINTED 

K.  R.  Sutherland  Company  of  Boston, 
has  been  appointed  to  direct  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Smith  &  Winchester  Co. 


M.  E.  LEFT  $124,455 

Probate  granted  by  Judge  Charpenter 
to  the  Toronto  General  Trusts  and  Mrs. 
M.  Mulliss,  executo^^s,  discloses  that 
William  Mtdliss,  managing  editor  of  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  left  $124,- 
455  in  his  will.  The  widow  is  the  chief 
beneficiary,  but  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for 
a  friendship  of  many  years,  Mr.  Mulliss 
named  J.  W.  Tremlett,  city  editor  of 
the  Hamilton  Herald,  as  alternate  heir 
if  he  was  predeceased  by  his  wife  or 
daughter. 

NO  INCREASE  SOUGHT 
ON  SECOND  CLASS 


Third  Also  Exempt  From  Rate  Rises 

Proposed  By  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral — 3  Cents  Urged  for 
First  Class 

(Special  to  Editor  Sc  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  16 — 
Proposed  increases  in  postal  charges 
designed  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  meet  its  growing  deficit  will  no*, 
affect  second  class  mail  matter  if  the 
recommendations  of  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Walter  F.  Brown  to  the  Economy 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  are  followed. 

The  report  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  rates  on  second  and  third  class  mail 
should  remain  as  they  are  but  added 
"it  is  my  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  a 
3-cent  rate  on  non-local  letter  mail 
should  be  given  careful  consideration 
by  Congress.” 

“Since  1916,”  the  report  read,  “there 
has  been  an  increase  of  82  per  cent  in 
the  second-class  rate,  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent  in  the  parcel  post  rate.  But 
in  the  period  of  increasing  commodity 
prices  and  mounting  labor  costs  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  main¬ 
tained  unchanged  for  45  years  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  its  basic  commodity — first 
class  mail.” 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  the 
postmaster  general  for  recommending 
increased  first  class  rates,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  others,  was  the  fact  that  the 
department  has  compjetition  with  re¬ 
spect  to  all  its  services  except  first 
class  mail,  and  “a  horizontal  increase 
of  postal  rates  and  fees  would  unques¬ 
tionably  drive  much  of  the  present  busi¬ 
ness  to  privately  owned  facilities.” 

“The  only  practical  solution  appears 
to  be  an  increase  in  the  rate  on  first- 
class  mail,  where  the  government  has 
a  monopoly  and  therefore  would  run  no 
risk  of  driving  business  to  competitors," 
the  postmaster  general  said. 

His  recommendations  provide,  how- 
e\'er,  for  relatively  small  increases  in 
several  fees  which  would  net  increased 
revenues  as  follows :  insurance  and 
C.O.D.  fees  $2,500,000;  registry  fees, 
$2,000,000,  registry  surcharges  $5,000,- 
000;  money-order  fees  $1,250,000  and 
parcel  post  $7,500,000.  The  parcel  post 
increase,  as  proposed,  would  provide 
for  cheaper  rates  for  long  hauls  on 
bigger  packages  and  increased  charges 
on  other  shipments. 

The  first  class  increase  would  net 
$104,500,000,  making  a  grand  total  of 
$122,750,000  in  additional  revenues. 

DR.  BING  SAILS 


U.  P.  European  Chief  Discussed  Con¬ 
tinental  Plans  With  N.  Y.  Office 

Recent  extensions  of  United  Press 
service  to  European  newspapers,  and 
plans  for  further  expansion,  were  dis¬ 
cussed  this  week  at  a  meeting  of  U.P. 
executives  with  Dr.  Edward  J.  Bing, 
general  European  business  manager. 
Immediately  after  the  conference, 
which  was  held  at  the  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  United  Press,  Dr.  Bing 
sailed  for  Cherbourg  to  resume  his 
work  abroad. 

Dr.  Bing  has  been  associated  with  the 
United  Press  in  Europe  ever  since  its 
establishment  of  an  American  news 
service  to  leading  papers  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  shortly  after  the  World  War. 

MARKS  30th  YEAR 

The  Portland  Oregon  Journal  cele¬ 
brated  its  thirtieth  anniversary,  March 
10  with  a  special  edition. 


K.  C.  STAR  EDITOR  SAILS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Haskell  photo¬ 
graphed  on  the  Deutschland  in  New 
York  just  before  sailing  for  a  visit  to 
Germany.  Mr.  Haskell  is  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star. 


DAILIES  ARE  MERGED 
IN  OKMULGEE,  OKLA. 

Morning  Times  Absorbs  Evening 

Democrat — Both  Were  Published 
Under  Same  Ownership^ 
Rates  Reduced 

Beginning  March  15,  the  Okmulgee 
fOkla.)  Daily  Times  and  its  afternoon 
edition,  the  Democrat,  were  combined 
under  the  name  of  the  former.  The 
paper  is  issued  mornings  (except  Mon¬ 
day)  and  Sunday. 

In  announcing  the  change.  H.  H. 
Horton,  general  manager,  sent  letters  to 
advertising  agencies  pointing  out  that 
dropping  of  the  afternoon  edition  would 
result  in  reduction  of  the  combined 
daily  circulation  by  approximately  2,000 
copies,  leaving  a  net  paid  total,  on  the 
basis  of  February  figures,  of  8.341.  The 
general  advertising  rate,  he  said,  would 
be  reduced  from  7  cents  to  6  cents. 

The  Democrat  will  be  published  as  a 
weekly  newspaper.  The  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Times  will  bear  the  name  Times- 
Denwerat. . 

“A  number  of  local  advertisers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  three  big  department  stores.” 
Mr.  Horton  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
“have  entered  into  a  five-year  contract 
with  us  to  advertise  in  our  newspaper 
exclusively  and  to  use  no  other  news¬ 
paper,  shoppers’  guide,  cooperative  cir¬ 
cular  or  similar  publication  published 
or  having  its  principal  circulation  in 
Okmulgee. 

“The  new  move,  in  fact,  is  being  made 
with  the  cooperation  of  local  adver¬ 
tisers.  the  local  Giamber  of  Commerce, 
and  other  civic  bodies,  and  we  think 
that  it  is  in  fact  a  forward  movement.” 

The  letter  to  agencies  pointed  out 
that  57  per  cent  of  the  cities  from  17,000 
to  50.000  population  have  only  one 
newspaper  each,  and  voiced  the  opinion 
that  cities  of  this  size  “could  be  better 
served  with  only  one  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper — that  both  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  would  he  more  economically 
and  satisfactorily  served.” 

The  Times  will  he  materially  in¬ 
creased  in  size,  according  to  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ton.  “to  accommodate  all  the  leading 
features  which  formerly  appeared  in 
the  Democrat  and  to  make  room  for 
more  local  news  which  formerly  has 
been  concentrated  to  some  extent  in  the 
Democrat.” 


HAUPTMANN  VISITS  TIMES 

Gerhart  Hauptmann.  (Jerman  author, 
who  sailed  for  home  March  16  after  a 
visit  here  in  connection  with  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Oiethe, 
was  a  guest  at  the  New  York  Times 
plant  March  15.  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  pub¬ 
lisher,  took  the  noted  German  through 
parts  of  the  building. 


DAILIES*  FINANCIAL 
RATES  PROTESTED 

BulUtin  of  FiBXBcial  AdvertUeri 
Association  Cites  Varying  Charge, 

In  Five  Big  Cities — Compared 
With  General,  Retail  Rates 

A  protest  against  newspaper  financial 
advertising  rate  differentials  is  voiced 
in  the  current  issue  of  Financial  .Idvec- 
tisers  Association  Bulletin.  The  article 
lists  the  general,  local  and  financial  rate, 
of  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  daily  papers  and 
points  out  the  differential  between  gen¬ 
eral  and  local  rates  and  financial  rates  in 
these  particular  cities. 

The  Bulletin  comments  upon  the 
maintenance  of  advertising  rates  by 
newspapers  as  follows. 

_  “The  Financial  Advertisers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  no  axe  to  grind  in  advocating 
one  form  of  advertising  at  the  expense 
of  another.  Each  institution  must  de¬ 
cide  its  problems  in  the  light  of  his 
own  market  conditions.  Thus,  some 
banks  and  investment  houses  this  year 
are  increasing  their  direct  mail  effort 
and  reducing  or  even  cancelling  their 
newspaper  expenditure,  while  others 
have  taken  the  opportunity  course. 

“Others  still  have  revised  their  list  of 
newspapers  in  order  to  avoid  forced 
combinations,  excessive  financial  rate 
differentials  and  other  costly  or  merely 
objectionable  features  of  their  former 
schedules.” 

Comparing  rates  of  newspapers  in  the 
five  cities  included  in  the  table,  the 
Bulletin  calls  attention  to  the  followinc 
conditions : 

“1.  The  wide  disparity  between  loal 
and  national  rates  of  advertising  in  most 
of  these  papers. 

“2.  The  high  differential  charge,  at 
the  expense  of  financial  advertisers  in 
New  York  and  Boston  and  in  most  of 
the  Philadelphia  newspapers.  Contrast 
this  with  the  absence  of  such  differ¬ 
entials  in  most  of  the  Chicago  news¬ 
papers,  whereas  in  Cleveland  the  na-  \ 
tional  general  rate  is  actually  higher 
than  the  financial  rate.  Why  the  finan¬ 
cial  rate  is  from  10  to  225  per  cent 
higher  than  the  general  national  rate  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  while  the  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Cleveland  newspapers  contrive 
to  move  along  without  imposing  any 
such  handicaps  on  financial  houses,  is  a 
problem  on  which  some  astute  news¬ 
papermen  might  well  enlighten  us. 

“3.  The  extreme  variation  in  milline 
financial  rates,  from  as  low  as  $1.59  in 
one  Boston  paper  to  as  high  as  $17.10 
in  another  Boston  newspaper,  from  as 
little  as  $1.16  in  one  Philadelphia  news- 
paj^r  to  as  high  as  $5.05  in  another, 
while  in  Chicago  and  Cleveland  the  mil¬ 
line  rates  for  financial  advertising  all 
hold  rather  closely  together  among  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers  in  each  metropolitan 
area.” 

Preston  E.  Reed,  executive  secretary 
of  the  association  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
the  Financial  Advertisers  Association 
believes  national  and  local  financial  ad 
vertising  should  have  the  same  newv 
paper  rates  as  other  general  and  rrtail 
advertising. 

POCATELLO  DAILY  SOLD 

1.  H.  Master*  Buys  Back  Journal  *1 
Foreclosure  Sale 

To  satisfy  a  judgment  on  a  fore¬ 
closure  for  approximately  $24,000.  Ban¬ 
nock  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Pocatello  Idaho  State  Journal,  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  sold  at  public  auction  last 
week  to  T.  D.  Jones,  attorney,  on  be¬ 
half  of  I.  H.  Masters,  for  the  sum  of 
$22,000.  No  other  bids  was  made. 

The  newspaper  and  printing  plant, 
bought  by  Arthur  N.  Suverkrup  from 
Mr.  Masters,  has  been  operated  tinder 
his  supervision  since  Sept.  7,  1931.  Mr 
Suverkrup  will  go  to  California. 


$40,000  FIRE  LOSS 

Plant  of  the  Blanchester  (O.)  Star- 
Republican  was  damaged  to  the  extent 
of  $40,000  by  fire  recently.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes  five  newspapers. 
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CARRIER  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  APPROVED 

Central  States  Circulators,  Meeting  in  Chicago,  Urge  Less  Emphasis  on  Prizes  and  Premiums — 
J.  F.  Payne  Elected  President,  Succeeding  Joe  M.  Bunting 


(By  telegraph  to  Editou  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  March  16.  — Training 
toys  in  salesmanship  by  means  oi 
carrier  schcwls  and  contests,  thereby 
nJdng  the  boy  a  more  efficient  mcr- 


New  officers  of  Central  States  Circu- 
Uiion  Managers’  Association  meeting 
to  outline  plans  for  the  year.  Left  to 
right:  J.  F.  Payne,  Fargo  (N.  I).) 
forum,  president;  Joe  M.  Bunting, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  retir¬ 
ing  president;  and  James  F.  Jae,  Des 
Hoines  Register  Tribune  re-elected  sec- 
relarv-treasurer.  R.  W.  Taylor,  Flint 
\Hich.) Journal,  new  vice-president  was 
not  present  when  picture  was  taken. 

chant  for  himself  and  his  newspaper, 
with  less  emphasis  on  premiums  and 
prizes  to  build  circulation,  was  stressed 
as  the  “new  idea”  among  progressive 
circulators  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Central  States  Circulation  Managers 
Association  here  today  and  yesterday. 
About  100  circulators  from  nine  states 
attended. 

Suggestions  for  the  elimination  of 
“phantom”  and  premium  circulations, 
the  refining  of  certain  circulation  for 
national  advertisers,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  classified  advertising  as  a  cir¬ 
culation  builder  were  made  by  guest 
speakers. 

J.  F.  Payne,  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum, 
was  elected  president  of  the  association 
to  succeed  Joe  M.  Bunting,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Pantograph.  R.  W,  Taylor, 
flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  was  chosen  vice- 
president  to  succeed  Mr.  Payne  and 
Janies  F.  Jae,  Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune,  was  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Three  new  directors  were  elected  to 
the  board.  They  were;  J.  R.  Birks, 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review; 
C.  A.  Ferris,  Fort  IFayne  (Ind. )  Netvs- 
Senlinel;  and  F.  K.  White,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Star  and  Register-Republic.  Ray 
S.  South,  Indianapolis  Xeivs,  and  J.  I.. 
Doolittle,  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times- 
Herald,  are  holdover  members. 

0.  C.  Harn,  managing  director.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  suggested  that 
circulation  and  advertising  managers 
get  together  and  study  advertising  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  efficiency,  and  then 
that  circulators  build  circulation  that 
meets  the  needs  of  national  advertisers. 
»nd  sell  the  merits  of  that  circulation  to 
*gency  space  buyers. 

“I  never  could  see  the  logic  of  deny¬ 
ing  the  right  of  a  publication  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  own  sale,”  said  Mr.  Harn  at 
today’s  luncheon.  “I  believe  it  is  a  fine 
thing  for  all  concerned  when  space 
buyers  tocome  discriminate  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  circulation,  but  there  is  a  danger 
that  they  may  go  wrong  in  their  rea¬ 
soning.” 

Mr.  Harn  is  of  the  opinion  that  after 
*  paper  has  refined  its  circulation  it 
should  then  present  its  case  to  space 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


buyers  in  order  that  they  may  know  the 
facts.  He  explained  that  this  was  not 
the  job  of  the  A.B.C.  The  Bureau, 
he  said,  is  not  primarily  interested 
in  segregating  quality  circulation,  but 
rather  to  find  out  what  circulation  there 
is  and  how  it  is  obtained. 

Harrison  C.  McDonald,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  consultant,  told  of  the  circu¬ 
lation-building  value  of  want  ads.  He 
referred  to  classified  advertising  as 
“gold  nuggets  hidden  on  the  back  page 
of  the  paper.”  He  pointed  out  that 
progress  has  been  made  in  circulation 
and  national  advertising  departments  of 
newspapers,  but  that  no  corresponding 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  classified 
field  until  recently.  He  urged  circula¬ 
tion  managers  to  see  the  importance  of 
building  classified  volume,  and  gave 
many  illustrations  of  the  pulling  power 
and  reader  interest  in  what  he  termed 
the  “Woolworth  of  the  advertising 
business.” 

Howard  W.  Stodghill,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  limes,  reported 
that  carrier  salesmanship  schools,  tlK- 
continuation  of  citizenship  training  and 
the  development  of  carrier  salesmanship 
contests  were  the  highlights  of  the  1931 
Boy  Welfare  movement  sponsoretl  by 
circulation  manager  associations. 

The  Decatur  Herald-Review  team 
won  the  carrier  salesmanship  contest 
and  the  $50  prize  offered  by  W.  H. 
Coonradt,  former  Central  States  presi¬ 
dent  and  now  publisher  of  the  Compton 
(Cal.)  News-Tribune.  The  Decatur 
team  will  represent  the  Central  States 
association  in  the  sectional  contest  at 
the  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association  convention  in  Toronto  next 
June. 

'  City  carrier  promotion  and  training 
of  boys  as  salesmen  of  the  paper  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  the  circulators  at 
the  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Wednesday 
morning  sessions. 

Premiums  and  prizes  were  considered 
expensive  promotion  that  did  not  build 
for  permanent  circulation  and  should  be 
used  sparingly,  the  consensus  was.  Joint 
trucking  by  competing  newspapers  with 
circulations  out-of-town  was  advocated 
where  reduced  train  schedules  have  com¬ 
plicated  delivery  to  distant  points. 

Papers  dealing  with  these  subjects 
were  read  by  C.  E.  Bevinger,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times;  Mr.  Jae,  Des  Moines 
Register-Tribune;  Roy  Hatton,  Detroit 
Free  Press;  Mr.  Ferris,  Fort  Wayne 
News-Sentinel;  J.  M.  Canny,  Ottumwa 


“Evening  papers  that  are  sold  early 
in  the  morning  and  morning  papers  that 
(la.)  Courier;  C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  are  sold  early  in  the  evening  are  of 
Moines  Register-Tribune;  Mr.  Birks,  no  value  to  local  merchants,”  he  de- 
Decatur  Herald-Review ;  H.  W.  Sell,  dared. 

St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press;  J.  C.  Turning  his  attention  to  local  adver- 
Montgomery,  Detroit  News;  and  Mike  tising  costs,  Mr.  Kelly  declared  that 
Moyer,  Laporte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus.  while  he  was  not  suggesting  lower 


City  rirrulalion  methods  were  being  discussed  informally  by  this  group  when 
the  ramera  snapped  them  at  the  Central  States  rirculation  meeting  in  Chicago 
this  week.  Left  to  right:  James  N.  Shryock,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Howard  W. 
Stodghill,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times;  Fred  V.  Schuch,  Springfield 
Illinois  State  Register;  and  C.  W.  Hixson,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard, 
president,  I.C.M.A. 


“Phantom”  and  premium  circulation 
is  of  no  value  to  merchants  advertising 
in  newspapers,  declared  D.  F.  Kelly, 
president  of  the  Fair  Store,  Chicago, 
and  past  president  of  the  National  Dry 
Goods  Association,  in  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  circulators  at  their  Tuesday 
luncheon.  He  also  advocated  local 


rates,  he  felt  that  rates  for  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  should  be  based  on  the  amount 
of  linage  used.  He  pointed  to  the 
mounting  cost  of  advertising  during  the 
past  two  years — as  far  as  retail  re¬ 
sults  are  concerned — and  stated  that  the 
average  cost  of  advertising  today  is 
from  7  to  10  per  cent  of  gross  sales,  as 


advertising  rates  based  on  the  amount  compared  with  the  Harvard  University 
of  linage  used,  asserting  that  the  cost  Business  Bureau  standards  of  three 
of  advertising  has  almost  doubled  dur-  per  cent. 

ing  the  past  two  years.  James  N.  Shryock,  Chicago  Daily 

“You  can  do  a  great  deal  for  your  Neivs,  was  introduced  as  a  new  mem- 
own  advertisers,”  said  Mr.  Kelly,  “if  ber  of  the  association  and  responded 
you  will  take  back  the  thought  to  your  with  an  appeal  to  circulation  managers 
publishers  that  merchants  want  100  per  to  impress  upon  their  publishers  the 
cent  circulation  and  not  110  per  cent,  fact  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
Phantom  circulation  is  absolutely  of  sell  as  many  papers  to  actual  readers 
no  value  and  premium  circulation  is  during  the  current  business  depression 
no  good  whatsoever.  as  in 

“You  must  find  ways  and  means  of  C. 


having  all  of  your  circulation  without 
‘seconds.’ 


m  prosperous  times. 

Z.  W.  Hixson,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 


An  informal  gathering  of  ('irrulators  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  this  week.  Left  to  right:  E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit  Free 
Press;  Howard  J.  Jones,  Elgin  (III.)  Courier-News;  Charles  Payne,  Indianapolis 
Star;  Ray  S.  South,  Indianapolis  News;  and  W.  C.  Buckberg,  Aurora  (Ill.) 

Beacon-News, 


Post  Standard,  president  of  I.C.M.A., 
spoke  at  the  Tuesday  session,  inviting 
those  present  to  attend  the  annual 
I.C.M.A.  meeting  at  Toronto,  Canada. 
May  31,  June  1  and  2. 

The  Tuesday  morning  meeting  was 
devoted  to  rural  circulation  problems. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  speakers  that 
farmers  and  rural  subscribers  are  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  hit  financially  and  for 
that  rea.son  installment  payments,  cut 
rates  and  premiums  are  necessary  to 
keep  R.F.D.  subscribers. 

Papers  were  read  by  the  following : 

Ray  South,  Indianapolis  Nezvs;  W.  C. 
Mercier,  Fort  IVayne  (Ind.)  Jourmil- 
Gasette;  E.  C.  Hewes,  Dantnlle  (Ill.) 
Commercial  Netvs;  Charles  Payne,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star;  R.  W.  Haynes,  Ben¬ 
ton  Harbor  (Mich.)  Neu’S- Palladium; 
R.  W.  Taylor,  Flint  (Mich.)  Daily 
Journal;  and  J.  L.  Doolittle,  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald. 

Frank  K.  White,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Star  ami  Register-Republic,  declared 
that  daily  radio  broadcasts  of  stock 
(piotations  and  news  flashes  would  only 
temporarily  effect  R.F.D.  subscribers 
and  as  soon  as  farmers  regain  their 
economic  status,  they  will  want  their 
newspapers. 

E.  W.  (Chandler,  chief  auditor  of  the 
A.B.C.,  was  present  at  the  Tuesday 
meeting  and  answered  questions  regard¬ 
ing  bureau  rules  and  procedure. 
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DAILIES  ARE  FAVORED 
IN  LEGAL  RULING 


DAILY  WINS  LIBEL  SUIT 


Alabama  Attorney  General  Declares 
Bessemer  (Ala.)  Tribune-AdTer* 
tiser  Is  Not  a  Newspaper  of 
“General  Circulation’* 


The  Bessemer  (Ala.)  Tribune- Adver¬ 
tiser,  a  weekly,  will  lose  legal  advertis¬ 
ing  it  heretofore  has  carried  under  an 
opinion  rendered  by  Attorney  General 
Thomas  E.  Knight,  Jr. 

The  Tribune- Advertiser  is  published 
at  Bessemer,  a  suburb  of  Birmingham, 
in  Jefferson  county.  Answering  an  in¬ 
quiry  from  the  chairman  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  county  board  of  registrars,  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Knight  ruled  that  the 
Tribune- Advertiser  is  not  “a  news¬ 
paper  with  general  circulation  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  county”  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute  providing  for  periodical  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  list  of  the  qualified,  regis¬ 
tered  voters  in  all  counties  of  the  state. 

The  opinion  states :  “The  list  of 
people  to  whom  the  Bessemer  Tribune- 
Advertiser  is  sent  indicates  clearly  that 
its  subscription  is  confined  largely  to 
Bessemer  and  to  the  rural  routes  ex¬ 
tending  out  of  that  city.  It  has  a  few 
subscribers  at  Fairfield,  Mulga,  Wood¬ 
ward,  and  Brighton,  a  few  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  70  to  75  out  of  the  county  and 
state.  This  opinion  holds  that  this 
weekly  newspaper  does  not  have  the 
general  circulation  in  Jefferson  county 
required  by  statute  before  it  can  pub¬ 
lish  the  voting  list. 

This  indicates  that  the  only  “gener¬ 
ally-circulated”  newspai^rs  in  Jefferson 
county  are  the  three  Birmingham  dail¬ 
ies  the  Post,  News,  and  Age-Herald. 

This  opinion  is  likely  to  prove  of  far- 
reaching  importance  in  Alabama,  since 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  an  attempt 
may  be  made  by  other  dailies  to  have 
the  Knight  opinion  embrace  all  classes 
of  legal  advertising  and  not  only  voting 
lists.  The  custom  has  been  to  run  such 
legal  advertisements  such  as  mortgage 
foreclosures,  notices  of  the  sale  of 
seized  property,  pardon  and  parole  ap¬ 
plication  notices,  and  similar  advertis¬ 
ing,  in  small  papers,  usually  a  weekly, 
in  order  that  the  embarrassment  atten¬ 
dant  to  these  matters  may  be  lessened. 


Court  Suatain*  Galveaton  New*  De¬ 
murrer  In  Radio  Man’*  Action 

A  libel  action  based  on  an  item 
charging  G.  Roy  Clough  with  obtaining 
election  returns  from  a  newspaper 
stereopticon  screen  and  broadcasting 
them  over  his  radio  station  was  dis¬ 
missed  March  12  in  Galveston,  Tex., 
when  Judge  J.  C.  Canty  sustained  the 
News  Publishing  Company’s  general 
demurrer  and  ordered  the  plaintiff  to 
pay  the  costs. 

The  suit  was  filed  in  1930  after  the 
first  Texas  democratic  primary  in  July 
of  that  year.  The  Galveston  News,  a 
member  of  the  Texas  Election  Bureau, 
received  the  returns  and  flashed  them 
on  a  screen  in  front  of  its  building. 
Shortly  after  each  flash,  the  same  in¬ 
formation  was  broadcast  over  KFLX, 
a  local  station.  The  News,  a  day  or  two 
later,  carried  a  story  charging  that  the 
returns  it  bought  and  paid  for  were 
used  by  the  station.  Regulations  of  the 
Election  Bureau  restricted  radio  an¬ 
nouncements  even  when  newspapers 
owned  stations. 

After  hearing  the  argument  of  coun¬ 
sel,  the  News’  general  demurrer  to 
Clough’s  original  petition  was  sustained 
in  all  things  and  when  he  declined  to 
amend,  the  cause  was  dismissed  by 
Judge  Canty.  Clough’s  attorney  gave 
notice  of  appeal. 


FORD  COPY  DELAYED 


ARIZONA  CLUB  STAGES  SHOW 

Public  officials  of  Arizona  and  the 
city  of  Phoenix  attended  the  annual 
“gridiron”  dinner  of  the  Arizona  Press 
Club  last  week  and  saw  themselves 
burlesqued  in  a  show  staged  by  the 
newspapermen.  Prior  to  the  dinner 
E.  O.  Whitman,  publicity  director  of 
the  Arizona  Industrial  Congress  w.as 
re-elected  president.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  expressing  regret  at  the  recent 
death  of  Col.  Fr^  S.  Breen,  publisher 
of  the  Flagstaff  Coconino  Sun  and  a 
charter  member  and  former  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club.  Officers  elected  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Whitman  were:  Ralph 
O.  Brown,  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent,  secretary;  David  Brinegar, 
Tucson  Star,  Harvey  L.  Mott,  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republican,  and  Dan  Crum¬ 
ley,  Flagstaff  Coconino  Sun,  vice- 
presidents. 


JOHNSTON  JOINS  MAGAZINE 


ASKING  RADIO  DATA 

The  Federal  Radio  Commission  has 
mailed  a  questionnaire  to  the  612  radio 
broadcasting  stations  of  the  country- 
seeking  information  on  the  extent  of 
advertising,  as  requested  recently  by 
the  senate.  Nineteen  questions  were 
asked.  The  stations  were  asked  to  give 
the  number  of  hours  they  operated  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  Nov.  8  to  14  and  to 
tell  the  time  they  gave  local  programs 
and  commercial  programs. 


NEW  BOARD  MEMBER 

Max  Epstein,  chairman  of  the  board. 
General  American  Tank  Cut  Corpora¬ 
tion,  was  elected  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  board  of  directors  for  one  year 
to  succeed  Attorney  Benjamin  V. 
Becker  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
board.  Donald  J.  Walsh,  secretary  to  the 
^blisher,  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Daily  News,  Inc.,  by  the  board. 


GEN.  OSTEEN,  89,  HELPED 
ON  SPECIAL  EDITION 


WHEN  the  Sumter  (S.C.)  Item 
published  a  38-page  82nd  anni¬ 
versary  edition  recently.  General 
N.  G.  Osteen,  89,  retired  publisher 
of  the  paper,  proofread  the  edition 
and  aided  in  the  type-setting. 

General  Osteen,  commander  of 
the  South  Carolina  division  of 
Confederate  veterans,  started  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  Sumter 
Watchman  at  the  age  of  12  and  six 
years  later  became  publisher  of  the 
Conway  (S.C.)  Horry  Dispatch. 
His  son,  H.  G.  Osteen  is  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Item  and  his  grand¬ 
son  is  managing  editor. 


LONDON  DAILY  FINED 
FOR  LOTTERY 


PLANNING  TOLEDO  WEEKLY 


Buick  Carrie*  On  InteB*ive  Campaign 
OB  $995  Model 

Launching  of  the  long-awaited  Ford 
automobile  advertising  campaign  was 
still  an  advent  of  the  future  as  this 
week  drew  to  an  end.  Delay  in  getting 
the  new  models  into  production  and 
supplied  to  dealers  was  felt  throughout 
the  whole  industry  as  buyers  showed  a 
tendency  to  wait  until  they  could  com¬ 
pare  the  Fords  with  other  cars. 

One  advertising  development  of  the 
week  was  the  launching  of  a  campaign 
by  Buick  estimated  to  cost  about  $1,- 
000,000  in  a  month,  with  the  simple 
message  “Don’t  buy  any  car  until  you 
see  Buick’s  3500-pound  $995  sedan.” 
Some  2,000  newspapers  are  being  used, 
with  space  up  to  half  a  page,  but  radio, 
posters,  weeklies  and  farm  papers  play 
a  large  part,  while  special  Western 
Union  messages  were  delivered  to  a  list 
of  1.600,000  car  owners  on  one  day. 


Star  Reporter  Wa*  Pulitzer  Prize 
WiBBer  iB  1922 

Alva  Johnston,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  reporter,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  staff  of  The  New  Yorker. 

A  party  for  Mr.  Johnston  was  held 
March  17  by  the  staff  at  the  home  of 
Ernest  K.  Lindley,  25  East  30th  Street. 

Mr.  Johnston  entered  journalism  at 
the  age  of  16  on  the  Sacramento  (Cal.) 
Bee  staff.  He  came  to  New  York  in 
1911  and  was  with  the  Times  until  1929 
when  he  joined  the  Herald  Tribune.  He 
won  the  Pulitzer  award  for  the  best 
reporting  in  1922  for  his  coverage  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  session  in  Boston. 

On  the  Herald  Tribune  he  has  cov¬ 
ered  many  scientific  events  and  a  large 
number  of  the  “big”  news  stories.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  he  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  magazines. 


Harold  Place,  Former  New*-Bee 

Editor,  Head*  Tribune  Company 

A  new  newspaper  will  start  in  Toledo 
Friday,  March  25,  when  the  Toledo 
Tribune,  a  weekly  organized  by  a  group 
of  well  known  Ohio  newspapermen, 
publishes  its  first  issue. 

The  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  and  president  of  the  Toledo  Tri¬ 
bune  Publishing  Co.  will  be  Harold  C 
Place,  formerly  editor  of  the  Toledo 
News-Bee.  William  F.  Hedrick,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  will  be  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Place  was  editor  of  the  News- 
Bee  five  years,  holding  that  post  until 
about  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Hedrick  was 
with  the  Blade  25  years,  serving  for 
nine  years  as  managing  editor. 

C.  L.  Ozburn,  formerly  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  News-Bee  and 
formerly  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Ozburn  Outdoor  Advertising 
Company  of  Toledo,  will  be  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  William  Hirsch,  who  for 
25  years  was  with  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization  and  formerly  was  a  dis¬ 
trict  circulation  manager  for  the  News- 
Bee,  will  be  circulation  manager. 

The  Tribune  will  be  represented  by 
Mogenson  &  Co. 

Among  those  on  the  staff,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Place  and  Mr.  Hedrick, 
are  Walter  W.  Schramm,  formerly  of 
the  Toledo  Blade  copydesk,  who  will 
be  news  editor;  Marjorie  Moreland, 
formerly  of  Detroit  Times  and  Toledo 
News-Bee,  who  will  be  woman’s  editor ; 
Claude  Griswold,  former  newspaperman 
and  head  of  a  Toledo  publicity  and 
advertising  agency;  E.  J.  Trussler, 
former  Indiana  publisher  and  former 
farm  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  and 
Margueritte  Stalker  Cunningham,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  society  staff  of  the  Blade, 
who  will  contribute  to  the  woman’s 
page. 


TO  IGNORE  RADIO  SPEECHES 


N.  C.  Dailie*  Agree  to  “Play  Dowb” 
Paid  Political  Addre**e* 


CUBAN  REPORTER  ARRESTED 

Emilio  N.  Robaina,  former  New  York 
correspondent  for  Havana  newspaper.s, 
was  arrested  last  week  in  Havana  for 
I^rticipation  in  the  unsuccessful  rebel¬ 
lion  of  last  August.  He  had  been  de¬ 
tained  several  times  in  the  United  States 
for  participating  in  Cuban  revolutionary 
activities.  Two  Cuban  newspapers  have 
been  printing  his  story  of  last  summer’ .s 
uprising. 


FILES  BANKRUPTCY  PETITION 

Arley  E.  Martin,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Benton  (Ill.)  Staiuiard,  a 
weekly,  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in 
bankruptcy  in  Federal  court.  East  St. 
Louis,  March  10. 


ABcieBt  Law  Invoked  on  ConunuU. 
tion  Ticket  Stunt — “No  Mitckief," 
Lord  Mayor  Hold*,  Imposing 
$5  Penalty 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

London,  March  10.— Running  of  a 
scheme  in  which  free  renewals  of  sub¬ 
way  and  railway  commuters’  tickets 
were  offered  to  readers  whose  tickets 
bore  the  numbers  published  in  the  paper 
resulted  in  nominal  fines  of  20  shillings 
eadi  being  imposed  on  E.  Chattawav 
editor  of  the  Star,  and  on  the  Daily 
News,  Ltd.,  proprietors  of  the  Star,  a; 
the  Mansion  House,  London,  recently. 

The  editor  of  the  Star,  London  even¬ 
ing  paper,  was  summoned  under  the 
Gaming  Act  of  1802,  for  unlawfully 
suffering  to  be  exercised  a  lottery,  and 
the  Daily  News,  Ltd.,  for  allowing  to 
be  published  in  the  Star  proposals  to 
renew  the  commuters’  tickets  “on  a  con¬ 
tingency  relative  to  the  drawing  of  lots 
in  a  lottery  not  authorized  by  Act  of 
Parliament.” 

For  the  Star  it  was  pleaded  that  the 
Act  of  1802  was  never  intended  to  stop 
any  such  harmless  or  beneficial  scheme 
as  that  of  the  Star,  and  that  the  paper's 
scheme  did  not  come  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act.  The  idea  of  the  scheme, 
Herbert  Du  Parcq,  K.C.,  said  was  to 
encourage  people  to  buy  season  (or 
commuters’)  tickets  on  the  railway.^ 
serving  London.  There  was  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Star  adopted  the 
scheme  with  the  motive  of  increasing 
circulation. 

For  the  prosecution  Sir  Percival 
Clarke  submitted  that  the  scheme  was 
a  lottery,  because  it  was  a  system  of 
drawing  lots.  The  legality  of  a  lottery 
was  not  governed  by  its  success  and  the 
question  of  circulation  scarcely  entered 
into  it.  He  quoted  the  case  of  the 
Weekly  Telegraph  which  in  1907  dis¬ 
tributed  free  medals,  and  the  holders  of 
those  bearing  certain  numbers  were 
awarded  prizes.  Purchase  of  the  paper 
was  not  a  condition  of  obtainng  a  prize 
in  that  scheme,  yet  it  was  held  to  be  a 
lottery  by  the  judges  in  the  Divisional 
Court. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  said  that  while  the 
Statute  of  1802  did  not  aim  at  a  case 
such  as  this,  he  felt  that  it  was  on  all 
fours  with  the  Weekly  Telegraph  ase. 
As  he  did  not  see  any  mischief  in  it. 
however,  he  would  impose  only  a  20'- 
fine  on  each  defendant,  on  Mr.  Chatta 
way  for  allowin'g  the  lottery  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised  and  on  the  proprietors  of  the 
paper  for  agreeing  to  the  act.  The 
Lord  Mayor  gave  costs  against  the  de¬ 
fendants  but  agreed  to  state  a  special 
case  on  application. 

The  scheme,  which  had  run  for  about 
40  issues  in  the  Star,  was  withdrawn 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  CHANGES 


Political  speeches  delivered  over  the 
radio  in  the  forthcoming  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Democratic  primary  will  be  of 
little  or  no  news  value  to  North  (Caro¬ 
lina  newspapers,  it  was  decided  at  a 
meeting  of  Associated  Press  members 
of  the  state  at  Greensboro  March  14. 
The  consensus  was  that  such  speeches 
generally  would  find  their  way  into  the 
wastebasket. 

J.  L.  Horne,  Jr.,  of  the  Rocky  Mount 
Telegram  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  group,  and  Edwin  Brietz,  (Charlotte 
A.P.  correspondent,  was  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary.  Twenty  newspapers  were  rep¬ 
resented. 

W.  J.  McCambridge,  traffic  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  A.P.,  New  York,  spoke  and 
Mr.  Brietz  outlined  briefly  plans  for 
covering  the  state  primary. 


OSWEGO  CLUB  ELECTS 

Oswego  County  Press  Club,  meeting 
in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  last  week  elected 
these  officers :  (leorge  P.  Clark, 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  F.  Harold  Hartnett,  Syracuse 
Journal- American,  vice-president ;  J. 
Donald  Hartnett,  Syracuse  Herald, 
treasurer,  and  George  M.  Fannin,  Jr., 
Syracuse  Herald,  secretary. 


Staff  Shift*  Ob  Daily  Time*  A*- 
BOUBced  By  Walter  Harrison 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahomm 
and  Times  recently  announced  realign¬ 
ment  of  the  Times  staff. 

Larry  Sisk,  city  editor,  has  been  mark 
assistant  managing  editor  in  charge  of 
the  day  side.  Carl  Stuart,  assistant 
managing  editor,  now  is  city  editor. 
Irvin  Hurst,  assistant  city  editor,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  state  house, 
spot  news  and  features;  George  Coffelt. 
desk  man,  to  markets  and  features: 
J.  G.  Hill,  market  editor,  to  rim  of 
central  desk.  L.  R.  Penn,  telegraph 
editor  remains  in  that  position.  HaroW 
Brown,  desk  man,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  street.  Harold  Mueller  has  been 
assigned  to  write  political  news,  and  be 
in  charge  of  pictures  and  feature  pro¬ 
motion. 


S.  1.  CLARK  IS  SPEAKER 

Stanley  1.  Clark,  sales  manager  of  ? 
Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc.,  was  the  speaker  f 
March  17  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  . 
Six-Point  League  and  the  National 
Advertising  Group  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York. 
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ent  era  of  recovery,  it  has  practiced 
the  tenet  it  preaches— that  adver¬ 
tising  is  an  integral  part  of  business. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  a 
value  to  sell  which  compares  with 
anything  1932  may  offer.  It  reaches 
eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  homes 
in  America’s  greatest  home  centre. 
It  has  built  up  this  acceptance  over 
thirty-six  years,  without  premium, 
prize  or  contest,  or  sensational 
treatment  of  news. 

It  has  consistently  kept  adver¬ 
tising  rates  low,  until  today,  its 
cost  is  lower  than  any  other  great 
newspaper  in  America. 


there  will  be  jobs  enough  for  all. 

It  is  up  to  manufacturer,  to  dis¬ 
tributor,  to  merchant,  to  advertis¬ 
ing  agent  —  to  create  confidence. 
Not  by  fear-inspired  slogans;  but 
by  sane,  courageous  advertising  of 
today’s  outstanding  values  ...  in 
merchandise  and  service. 

A  note  of  sound  optimism  is  ap¬ 
pearing  these  days.  Your  own 
advertising  can  reflect  this  spirit 
and  hasten  the  general  recovery. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  en¬ 
tering  its  fifth  year  of  continuous 
advertising.  Through  prosperity 
and  slump,  and  through  this  pres¬ 


THE  economics  of  "buying  to 
help  business’’  or  "buying  to 
create  a  job’’  are  too  obscure  for 
the  average  man;  he  owes  no  debt 
to  business. 

But  show  him  real  values,  such 
as  1932  can  offer,  and  you’ll  soon 
divert  his  thoughts  from  hoarding 
to  wise  spending. 

Unemployment  has  been  over¬ 
emphasized:  Eight  out  of  ten  work¬ 
ers  still  have  jobs.  Buying  power 
has ‘been  under -estimated:  There 
are  millions  in  deposit  boxes,  bil¬ 
lions  in  savings  accounts.  When 
these  reluctant  dollars  circulate. 


The  Evening  Biieletin 
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B.  H.  CANFIELD,  CHAIRMAN  OF  COAST 
NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  DIES  AT  53 

Succumbs  to  Heart  Attack  After  Three  Months’  Illness — 
Began  Career  in  Cleveland  and  Rose  to  Power  in 
Scripps-McRae  Group— Once  Headed  NEA 


Byron  H.  CANFIELD,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  executive  head  of 
the  Scripps-Canfield  newspapers,  died 
in  Los  Angeles,  March  11.  Death 
came  to  the  53-year-old  publisher  from 


Byron  H.  Canfield 

a  heart  ailment,  following  a  three 
months’  illness. 

Stricken  with  influenza  several  months 
ago  while  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
various  newspaper  properties  in  the 
group,  Mr.  Canfield  returned  to  Los 
Angeles  to  recuperate  in  southern  C^i- 
fomia,  long  the  scene  of  his  outstanding 
activities  as  directing  genius  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Record.  He  died  at  his  apart¬ 
ments  in  Town  House. 

With  Mr.  Canfield  at  the  time  of  his 
death  were  his  wife,  Mrs.  Jessica  Can- 
field,  and  his  sister,  Miss  Alice  Canfield. 

Surviving  relatives  are  his  wife,  two 
sisters,  the  Misses  Harriet  and  Alice 
Canfield  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  a 
brother,  Robert  Canfield,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  son  of  an  Ohio  country  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  it  early  became  evident 
that  Mr.  Canfield  was  destined  for  the 
newspaper  business.  While  still  a  youth 
he  was  a  police  reporter  on  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News,  and  editor  of  a  short-lived 
labor  daily.  During  this  period  he  was 
known  as  a  clever  cartoonist  with  the 
old  chalk-plate  process  and  a  good 
amateur  boxer. 

However,  it  was  in  the  West  that 
he  was  to  carve  out  his  brilliant  and 
picturesque  career.  His  first  job  on 
the  coast  was  reporting  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Morning  Herald,  now  the  Los 
Angeles  Evening  Herald  &  Express. 
Then  he  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Record. 

£.  W.  Scripps  recognized  Mr.  Can¬ 
field’s  worth  and  made  him  editor  of 
the  Record.  The  Record  took  an  active 
lead  in  spotlighting  unsavory  conditions 
in  the  city;  the  newspaper  grew  and  so 
did  Canfield.  Soon  Canfield  was 
in  charge  of  the  Scripps  papers  on  the 
West  C^t 

Then  in  1913  the  late  James  G. 
Scripps  became  chairman  of  the  board 
and  directing  head  of  all  the  Scripps 
newspaper  properties,  east  and  west. 
He  made  Mr.  Canfield  his  assistant  and 
close  associate  in  the  management  of 
all  Scripps  concerns,  including  the 
United  Press  and  the  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association.  As  president  of 
the  latter,  Mr.  Canfield  expanded  it 
into  a  nation-wide  service,  supplying 
editorial  material,  art  and  features  to 
hundreds  of  newspapers. 

Just  when  the  western  group  of 
Scripps  newspapers  were  about  to  be¬ 
come  a  separate  group,  James  G.  Scripps 
died.  With  his  widow,  Mrs.  Josephine 
S.  Scripps,  Mr.  Canfield  completed  the 


unification  of  these  properties  and  since 
1921  directed  their  operations. 

Under  Mr.  Canfield’s  guidance,  the 
western  Scripps  organization  continued 
to  expand,  finding  new  fields  for  public 
service  in  various  coast  cities,  and  new 
properties  were  acquired. 

Two  sons  of  James  G.  Scripps  mean¬ 
while  took  an  increasingly  active  part  in 
the  management  of  the  properties.  The 
elder,  E.  W.  Scripps,  now  treasurer  of 
the  Scripps-Canfield  organization,  will 
become  chairman  of  the  board,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mr.  Canfield. 

Recent  appointment  of  the  other, 
James  G.  Scripps,  as  editor  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Star,  was  Mr.  Can¬ 
field’s  last  major  official  act. 

Mr.  Canfield’s  marriage  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  to  Jessica  Kingsland  was  a 
social  event  in  Los  Angeles. 

E.  W.  Scripps  paid  his  associate  the 
following  tribute: 

“The  Scripps  -  Canfield  newspapers 
lost  an  able  executive  and  editor  when 
B.  H.  Canfield  died.  Since  the  death 
of  my  father,  James  G.  Scripps,  he  had 
carried  the  banner  forward.  His  id^ls 
and  ambitions  represented  a  very  high 
type  of  journalism — one  existing  in  few 
newspaper  organizations. 

“Mr.  Canfield  fought  injustice  and 
oppression.  He  fought  for  liberty  and 
justice,  for  the  right  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  this  country  to  have  a  free 
voice  in  our  government. 

“Mr.  Canfield  valiantly  maintained 
the  principles  of  James  G.  Scripps  and 
he  fought  for  them  in  many  battles. 
Often  he  sacrificed  much  to  uphold  the 
causes  which  he  believed  to  be  right. 

“It  is  only  natural  that  1  carry  the 
banner  now.  In  assuming  the  impor¬ 
tant  position  and  responsibilities  of 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Scripps-Can¬ 
field  Newspapers,  I  shall  make  no 
changes  in  policy  or  personnel.  Our 
newspapers  will  carry  on  the  fight 
against  corruption  and  inefficiency  in 
public  office,  and  injustices  of  every 
character.  In  performing  this  duty  our 
papers  will  recognize  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low. 

“The  ideals  of  our  newspapers  en¬ 
dure.  They  are  devoted  to  public  serv¬ 
ice.  It  is  my  ambition  and  determination 
to  direct  them  to  greater  achievements 
in  this  cause.” 

“A  great  champion  of  liberty  and 
justice  has  bowed  to  the  inevitable,” 
said  S.  S.  Hahn,  general  counsel, 
Scripps-Canfield  Newspapers.  “For  25 
years  B.  H.  Canfield  was  a  great  cham¬ 
pion  of  freedom  of  the  press.  His  death 
is  a  grave  loss  to  the  profession.” 

R.  F,  Paine,  noted  pioneer  Scripps 
editor : 

“B.  H.  Canfield’s  going  is  a  great 
shock.  Scripps-Canfield  Newspapers 
lose  an  able  director  of  affairs,  the  coun¬ 
try  an  uncompromising  champion  of  the 
common  folk,  and  I  an  old  friend. 

“He  was  one  of  the  ablest  Scripps 
men  1  have  known,  and  knowing  him 
and  his  work  almost  from  his  boyhood 
to  date,  his  going  hits  me  in  the  heart 
hard.” 

Karl  A.  Bickel,  president.  United 
Press : 

“I  appreciate  that  words  are  futile 
things  in  expressing  the  sense  of  loss 
in  the  fearfully  unexpected  death  of 
B.  H.  Canfield. 

“The  United  Press  extends  its  sin- 
cerest  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  a  wise, 
courageous  and  far-sighted  executive 
and  splendid  newspaper  man.” 

Fred  S,  Ferguson,  president,  NEA 
Service.  Inc.: 

“My  sympathy  and  condolences,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  entire  NEA  per¬ 
sonnel,  go  out  to  the  Scripps-Canfield 
Newspapers  organization  upon  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  B.  H.  Canfield.  He  is  remem¬ 
bered  with  affection  as  the  former  head 
of  this  organization.” 


In  a  boxed  story  enclosed  in  heavy 
black  borders  under  the  head :  “CAN,” 
The  Los  Angeles  Record  said: 

“From  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  newspaper 
men  mourn  the  death  of  B.  H.  Canfield, 
because  they  knew  him  as  a  fighter  and 
as  a  friend. 

“But  the  loss  is  not  theirs  alone,  it  is 
the  loss  also  of  those  millions  for  whom 
through  the  Scripps-Canfield  news¬ 
papers,  he  fought  the  good  fight  for 
justice  and  Americanism. 

“Outside  the  ranks  of  his  profession 
he  was  little  known,  ^rhaps,  but  his 
brain  and  hand  left  an  indelible  impress 
upon  these  newspapers,  through  which 
his  principles  and  ideas  were  carried 
every  evening  to  more  than  a  million 
westerners. 

“Born  and  reared  in  the  midwest,  he 
started  newspaper  work  in  a  stereotyj^ 
foundry  in  Cleveland,  and  fought  his 
way  upward  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Scripps-Can¬ 
field  league. 

“To  his  men  he  was  ‘B.  H.’  or  ‘Can.’ 
He  ‘rode  them’  and  he  praised  them; 
he  was  bitter  about  failure,  kind  about 
success ;  but,  above  all,  he  inspired  men 
with  his  ideas  and  ideals  so  that  they 
worked,  not  for  him,  but  with  him, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  battle. 

“  ‘We  are  not  interested  in  righting 
the  alleged  wrongs  done  to  wealth,’  he 
said.  ‘The  wealthy  have  all  the  other 
newspapers  at  their  command.  We  are 
fighting  to  right  the  wrongs  done  the 
common  people.’ 

“It  was  a  bitter  fight,  but  he  cared 
not.  He  led  it,  with  shrewd  thrusts  and 
smashing  hammer-blows,  and  his  men 
backed  him  because  they  loved  him,  and 


because  they  knew  he  was  in  the  right  1 

“His  great  crusade  was  for  tht 
restoration  to  Americans  of  their  old- 
time  liberties.  He  fought  tirelessh 
along  this  line  and  the  things  he  wrote 
and  the  ideals  he  set  in  motion  will  livf 
long. 

“To^y,  in  a  dozen  western  cities, 
there  is  sadness  in  many  a  clattering 
newsroom,  as  the  men  he  trained  ai3 
helped  and  inspired  prepare  to  carry  on 
the  battle. 

“Good-bye,  ‘Can.’  ” 

Former  associates  served  as  pallbear¬ 
ers  at  the  funeral  March  14.  The  serv¬ 
ices  were  held  at  2  o’clock  at  Piercr 
Brothers’  chapel,  with  interment  fn|. 
lowing  in  Rosedale  Cemetery. 

Active  pallbearers  were  E.  E.  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  W.  J.  Kramer,  N.  S.  Hellis 
W.  P.  Campbell,  L.  J.  Herbert  ami 
J.  D.  Regan,  all  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Record. 

E.  W.  Scripps,  H.  B.  R.  Briggs,  S.  S. 
Hahn  and  Gilbert  Brown,  were  honor¬ 
ary  pallbearers. 

Mrs.  Josephine  S.  Scripps  of  Seattle 
and  her  son,  E.  W.  Scripps,  arrived  h 
Los  Angeles  March  14  to  attend  the 
funeral. 

Scripps-Canfield  Newspapers  headed 
by  Mr.  Canfield,  include :  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  Record,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Star. 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Press,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Times,  Portland  (Ore.)  News- 
Telegram,  Coeur  d’Alene  (Idaho) 
Press,  Boise  (Idaho)  Capital  Netes. 
Logan  (Utah)  Herald- Journal,  Pros'd 
(Utah)  Herald,  San  Luis  Obispo  ((^1.) 
Telegram,  and  Dallas  (Tex.)  Dispatch. 
Telegram,  and  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Dispatch. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

(Sew  England,  with  0.65%  of  the  nation's  population,  has 
17. S%  of  the  nation’s  savings.) 

INFLUENCE— 

Based  On  Service 

128  Suburban  Reporters 

In  Worcester's  nearby  trading  area  served  by  these  newspapers,  the  full  hone 
news  of  201  cities,  towns,  villages  and  community  centers  is  gathered  each  day 
by  128  salaried  suburban  reporters  —  home  folk,  with  an  understanding  of  what 
makes  news  (or  suburban  readers. 

70  Columns  of  Suburban  News  Daily 

1  he  news  gathered  by  these  128  suburban  reporters  fills  an  average  of  70  column 
daily  in  the  Tele^am-Gazette.  Even  those  advertisers  who  are  unable  to  give 
the  correct  New  England  accent  to  “Leominster”  and  "Leicester”  must  resize 
the_  value  of  advertising  which  rubs  elbows  with  the  friendly,  homelike  newi 
which  many  thousands  of  Worcester  suburbanites  await  eagerly  every  day. 

964  Miles  A  Day 

This  nearby  trading  area  averages  a  distance  of  but  25  miles  from  Worcester 
yet  within  this  compact  territory  Telegram-Gazette  delivery  cars  run  964  mile* 
daily  to  carry  the  news  to  out-of-town  readers.  899  alert  carriers  complete  the 
suburban  delivery  service. 

Upon  such  substantial  service  rests  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Telegram-Gazette,  an  important  link  in  welding  these  scores  of  1 1 

towns  and  villages  into  one  great  community  of  common  interests 
— into  one  great  market  exceptionally  responsive  to  newspaper 
advertising. 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  the  Year  1931 

Over  105,000  Daily  Over  53,000  Sunday  1 

THETELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 
Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives  i 
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New  York  Journal 


Albany  Timcs-Union 
Syracuse  Journal 
Rochester  Journal 
Boston  American 
Baltimore  News 
Washington  Times-Herald 
Atlanta  Georgian 
Chicago  American 
Detroit  Times 
Omaha  Bee-News 

SUNDAY 

Boston  Advertiser 
Albany  Times-Union 
Syracuse  American 
Rochester  American 
Detroit  Times 
Omaha  Bee-News 
Baltimore  American 
Washington  Herald 
Atlanta  American 
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NOT  RAINING 


\  Everywhere 

j 


Where  there  is  no  competing  noise,  cries 
of  Bad  Business  are  plainly  heard.  In  the  sylvan 
lanes  of  Billip’s  Gap  they  are  loudest.  But  in 
cities  they  are  drowned  by  the  roar  of  business. 

Business  has  not  died;  only  its  nature  has 
changed.  Firms  that  altered  their  sales  meth¬ 
ods  accordingly,  have  succeeded. 

The  "nation-wide  effort”  of  halcyon  days  has 
given  place  to  the  sounder  logic  of  going  after 
business  only  where  business  is  available;  of 
picking  a  live  spot,  and  pounding  it. 

In  line  with  this  modern  strategy,  the  Rodney 
E.  Boone  Organization  bends  every  effort  toward 
a  close  understanding  of  the  eleven  markets 
which  are  covered  by  the  21  Hearst  newspapers 
which  it  represents.  The  value  of  its  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  attested  by  many  successful  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  ...  a  maker  of  liquid  wax  secured  1200 
dealers  in  virgin  territory  in  four  weeks;  a  dis¬ 
tributor  of  vacuum  cleaners  made  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  sales  drive  in  a  glutted  market;  a  meat 
packer’s  advertising  was  already  paid  for  before 
publication  through  new  dealer  sales. 


The  Boone  Man  will  gladly  tell  you  how  these 
and  many  similar  successes  were  possible.  He 
will  explain  how  live  spots  for  your  own  prod¬ 
ucts  may  be  found  and  sold. 


CALL  THE 


BOONE  MAN 


RODNEY  E 
HEARST 


.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 

A  UNIT  OF 

ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


New  York 


Boston 

Rochester 


Chicago 

Cleveland 


Detroit 

Atlanta 


Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 
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THIS  RETAIL  WORLD 

A  SjBopus  of  DoTolopmenU  of  Particular  Interest  to 
Newspaper  Executires 


By  WILLIAM  NELSON  TAFT 
Editorisl  Director,  Retail  Ledger  PablicetioBs 


Sales  of  department  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country  hit  a  new  low  last 
month,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  in¬ 
dex,  which  makes  allowance  for  the 
number  of  business  days  in  the  month 
and  for  usual  seasonal  changes,  drop¬ 
ping  a  trifle  below  79  (on  the  basis  of 
the  1923- 192S  average  as  100),  as  com¬ 
pared  with  79  in  January  and  81  in 
December. 

Volume  of  sales  in  the  511  report¬ 
ing  stores,  located  in  229  cities,  was  16 
per  cent  under  February  of  last  year — 
a  month  which,  to  say  the  least,  was 
nothing  to  cheer  about — and  when  al¬ 
lowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  this 
is  Leap  Year  and  that,  therefore,  Febru¬ 
ary  had  one  more  business  day  than 
it  had  in  1931,  the  decrease  from  last 
year  was  about  19  per  cent,  with  every 
district  heavily  off  in  its  dollar  volume. 

The  St.  Louis  District  again  turned 
in  the  best  report  (or  the  one  that  was 
least  bad)  with  a  10  per  cent  drop  in 
volume  for  the  month,  followed  by 
the  Richmond  District  (which  includes 
Washington,  D.  C.)  with  a  decrease  of 
12  per  cent;  San  Francisco,  14  per 
cent ;  Boston,  Cleveland  and  Kansas 
City,  15  per  cent  each;  New  York  and 
Minneapolis,  16  per  cent;  Philadelphia, 
17  per  cent;  Chicago,  19  per  cent; 
Atlanta,  20  per  cent,  and  Dallas,  Tex., 
showing  a  23  per  cent  drop  for  the 
month.  For  the  two  months  of  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February,  the  St.  Louis  Dis¬ 
trict  holds  the  lead,  with  a  drop  of  14 
per  cent  since  the  first  of  the  year  and 
the  Dallas  District  has  the  poorest  show¬ 
ing — a  27  per  cent  decrease. 

Nothing  to  wax  enthusiastic  about 
here,  but  Blaster’s  early  date  may,  in 
spite  of  unseasonably  cold  weather, 
bring  the  March  average  up  a  trifle. 
No  increase  in  retail  volume  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  anticipated  before  early  fall. 
<*  *  * 

IF  SEVERAL  thousand  families  were 
asked  “What  do  you  intend  to  buy 
next  in  the  line  of  merchandise  in¬ 
tended  for  use  in  your  home?” — furni¬ 
ture,  floor  coverings,  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  etc. — what  would  a  tabulation  of 
the  replies  show?  Several  thousand 
families  have  been  asked  this  question 
and  the  results  of  this  investigation,  of 
extreme  interest  to  national  and  local 
advertisers  alike,  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

*  *  * 

IF  YOU  have  followed  the  profit 
statements  of  leading  department 
stores  throughout  the  coimtry  for  the 
past  decade  or  so  you  must  have  noted 
the  fact  that  Best  &  Co.,  New  York 
City,  is  always  close  to  the  top — not  in 
the  volume  of  business  done  nor  in  the 
total  amount  of  profits  reported,  but  in 
profit  percentage. 

The  reason  isn’t  difficult  to  locate.  In 
fact,  it’s  summed  up  concretely  in  an 
institutional  advertisement  which  the 
Fifth  Avenue  store  printed  last  week, 
which  called  attention  of  readers  to  the 
fact  that  “Good  times  or  bad,  there’s 
always  a  market  for  smart,  distinctive 
merchandise  at  fair  prices.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Best’s  customers  have  not  been 
inconvenienced  by  any  hand-to-mouth 
policy  on  the  part  of  this  store.  fVe 
have  the  goods."  (The  italics  are 
mine,  but  it’s  a  phrase  that’s  worth 
italicizing.) 

“All  luxury  grades  that  so  many 
people  prize  are  available  at  Best’s,” 
the  copy  continues.  “No  reason  for  us 
to  say  “We  don’t  carry  them.’  No 
necessity  to  ‘special  order’  them.  We 
have  them  in  stock. 

“We  believe  that  the  great  majority 
of  educated  Americans  will  always  want 
quality  merchandise.  We  believe  that 
they  see  the  economy  of  buying  quality 
merchandise.  We  believe  that  they  ap¬ 
prove,  and  {xrhaps  applaud,  the  Best 
policy  of  maintaining  this  as  a  quality 
store. 


“We  have  been  told  that  ‘There  is 
always  something  new  at  Best’s.’  We 
are  known  for  the  large  number  of  ex¬ 
clusive  specialties  that  we  handle.  We 
have  the  largest  assortments  of  cruise 
and  Southern  fashions  in  the  city. 
Everybody  is  sick  to  death  of  ‘cheap’ 
things  and  is  relieved  to  find  one  store 
that  emphasizes  fashion  and  quality.  It 
is  gratifying  to  shop  where  assortments 
are  so  complete,  pleasant  to  shop  where 
the  atmosphere  is  so  friendly  and  in¬ 
formal.  We  realize  that,  come  what 
may,  people  must  be  clothed  and  that 
most  of  them  prefer  to  be  clothed 
smartly.” 

Copy  of  that  sort  is  well  worth  filing 
under  the  heading  “Institutional  adver¬ 
tisements  with  the  ring  of  sincerity”  or, 
even  better  yet,  under  “Institutional 
copy  that  keeps  the  profit  curve  up.” 

*  *  * 

Even  the  most  expert  of  observers 
of  retailing  might  be  stymied  if 
asked  to  present  a  list  of  the  seven — no 
more  and  no  less — “keys  to  retail  profit.” 
Buy  Clyde  Bedell,  backed  by  many 
years  of  experience  as  director  of  sales 
and  advertising  for  Butler  Brothers, 
Chicago,  has  done' a  masterly  job  of  it 
in  his  book  which  bears  the  title  “The 
Seven  Keys  to  Retail  Profits.” 

Written  with  a  view  to  helping  the 
smaller,  independent  store,  Mr.  Bedell’s 
volume  is  far  more  interesting  and 
filled  with  far  more  facts  than  the 
average  textbook  on  retailing.  His 
“seven  keys  to  profit,”  each  explained 
in  a  separate  section,  arc: 

1.  Spread  your  merchandise  invest¬ 
ment  over  the  maximum  number  of 
fast-selling,  wanted  items. 

2.  Put  out  on  display  the  greatest 
possible  proportion  of  the  merchandise 
you  have  in  stock. 

3.  Name  the  prices  that  customers 
favor  and  price-ticket  everything  plainly. 

4.  Keep  your  store  friendly,  pleasant 
and  interesting. 

5.  Induce  buying  in  every  possible 
way,  every  minute  of  the  day. 

6.  Use  merchandise  control  figures 
and  steer  your  business  where  you 
want  it  to  go. 

7.  Buy  frequently  and  modestly  in 
order  to  get  fast  turnover. 

Nothing  new  there?  No,  you’re 
right,  there  isn’t.  But  it’s  amazing  how 
many  stores  overlook  the  importance  of 
these  seven  keys  to  retail  profits  or 
neglect  to  apply  them  to  their  own  busi¬ 
nesses.  The  description  of  the  “Five- 
point  Star  Test”  for  merchandise  would, 
alone,  make  the  book  well  worth  while, 
either  for  a  retail  executive  or  for  a 
space  salesman  who  realizes  that  the 
best  way  to  obtain  contracts  is  to  be 
able  to  offer  constructive  criticism  and 
helpful  service.  (Published  by  the 
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McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York 
City.)  *  ♦  * 

INCE  we  are  on  the  subject  of  books 
about  retailing,  Ann  Pinchot  has,  in 
her  recently  published  “Shrine  of  Fair 
Women,”  made  just  about  the  best  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  fictional  side  of  store 
life  that  has  yet  been  written. 

Strictly  speaking,  “Shrine  of  Fair 
Women”  (publish^  by  Ray  Long  and 
Richard  B.  Smith,  New  York  City)  is 
not  a  novel  of  department  store  life, 
but  one  of  the  lives  of  department  store 
employes,  a  rich  fabric  in  which  threads 
of  store  ambitions  and  store  loves — 
many,  many  store  loves — store  conflicts 
and  store  intrigues  are  woven  against 
the  background  of  Marks’  Brothers, 
“New  York’s  most  modern  fashion 
shop,”  located  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Plaza,  quite  ob¬ 
viously  not  far  distant  from  the  site 
formerly  occupied  by  Stewart’s.  (Inci¬ 
dentally,  “Shrine  of  Fair  Women” 
ends  with  the  failure  of  Marks’ 
Brothers  Fifth  Avenue  Shop,  “a  pre¬ 
mature  and  sad  finish,  for  now  it  was 
only  a  structure  of  cold  and  expensive 
stone,  a  white  elephant  on  the  hands  of 
the  Marks  family.”) 

While  Miss  Pinchot’s  book  is  not  the 
“great  department  store  novel”  which 
may  some  day  grow  out  of  this  little- 
known  phase  of  business  life,  it  is  by 
long  odds  the  best  of  its  type,  a  volume 
which  might  well  be  classified  as  the 
“Grand  Hotel”  of  the  retail  world. 

*  V  * 

A  COUPLE  of  weeks  ago  I  referred 
.to  a  statute  which  Seattle,  Wash., 
put  into  effect  to  stop  “closing  out 
sales”  which  go  on  indefinitely  and, 
judging  from  the  number  of  r^uests 
received  for  copies  of  the  ordinance, 
many  other  cities  are  similarly  plagued. 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  also  recently  enacted  a 
rather  unusual  credit  ordinance  which 
has  met  with  cheers  from  local  mer¬ 
chants.  Full  information  on  this  will 
be  forwarded  to  anyone  interested. 

«  V  V 

PROMOTIONAL  NOTES:  On  the 
day  after  the  city  of  Atlanta  gave 


its  employes  their  back-pay  chech. 
Rich’s  used  a  full  page  featuring^ 
staple  items  at  sale  prices  under  the 
heading  “City  Pay  Sales  at  Rich’s." 

.  .  .  The  Penn  Traffic  Company,  Johns- 
town.  Pa.,  wound  up  its  latest  anni- 
versary  sale  with  a  full  page  of  78t 
items,  working  on  the  theory  that  1929 
dollar  items  are  now  at  that  fimir. 

.  .  .  The  City  of  Paris,  San  Franasco 
has  announced  a  doll-dressing  contest 
to  commence  on  March  26  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  April  9,  a  strategic  move  to 
get  children  into  the  store  on  the  day 
before  Easter.  .  .  .  The  John  Breuiw 
Company,  Oakland,  Cal.,  reports  a  big 
kick  from  its  promotion  of  “chairs  and 
davenports  tailored  to  fit,”  with  special 
sizes  of  each  for  tall,  medium  and  short 
persons,  each  type  of  furniture  all  at  I 
one  price.  .  .  .  Strawbridge  &  Qothier,  ' 
Philadelphia,  had  marked  success  with 
a  “Home  Maker’s  Fair”  built  aroi^ 
demonstrations  of  about  a  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  items  intended  for  use  in  the 
kitchen,  widely  advertised  and  well  pro¬ 
moted  within  the  store. 


COMMITTEE  REPORT  ADOPTED 

Both  houses  of  the  Virginia  general 
assembly  have  adopted  the  report  of 
the  joint  committee  which  investigated 
charges  of  malfeasance  and  incompe¬ 
tency  brought  against  Corporation 
Court  Judge  Thomas  B.  Robertson  of 
Hopewell  and  have  recommended  that 
a  petition  asking  his  removal  be  dis¬ 
missed.  Delegate  Allen  C.  Adams,  of 
Hopewell,  one  of  the  14  members  of 
the  Hopewell  bar  who  sought  Judge 
Robertson’s  removal,  protested  the  re¬ 
solution.  The  House  adoption  was  by 
a  62-22  vote,  while  the  Senate  unani¬ 
mously  concurred  in  the  inquiry  com¬ 
mittee  view. 


INDIANA  MEETING  APRIL  8-9 

The  executive  committee  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Republican  Editorial  Association 
has  voted  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  in 
Indianapolis  April  8  and  9.  Patrick  J. 
Hurley,  Secretary  of  War,  will  speak 
at  the  public  banquet  April  9. 
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The  Greater  Louisville  market, 
KENTVCKIANA,  includes  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  Kentucky  and  a  large 
portion  of  Southern  Indiana — em¬ 
bracing  a  population  of  over  2,474,- 
000.  Louisville  dominates  this  com¬ 
part,  responsive  sales  territory  and 
this  market,  tchirh  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  renters  in  the  rtmntry. 
must  be  considered  in  all  national 
sales  and  advertising  plans. 


The  Distribution  of  Population  In 

KENTUCKIAN 


The  Greater  Louisville  Market  Served 


by  The  Courier- Journal  and  Times 
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vantage  of  the  increasing  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  market  and  in  1931 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  national 
and  of  all  local  advertising  run  in 
Louisville  appeared  in  these  papers. 
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The  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  which  reach  198,682  families  every  day  and  160,118  families  every 
Sunday,  are  the  only  medium  which  can  deliver  your  message  to  this  important  market. 
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WRITERS  BURLESQUE 
POLITICS  IN  SHOW 

Inner  Circle  Stages  Seven>Act  Musi¬ 
cal  Revue  at  Annual  Dinner  in 
New  York — Smith,  Roosevelt 
and  Walker  Lampooned 

City  officials  and  political  leaders  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  stunt  dinner  of  the 
Inner  Circle,  New  York  organization  of 
political  writers,  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
March  11.  The  feature  of  the  evening 
was  a  seven-act  musical  show  entitled 
“Treasure  Island,”’ which  dealt  farcically 
and  irreverently  with  leading  national 
figures  and  affairs.  Governor  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Mayor  James  J.  Walker, 
and  former  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith 
were  among  those  who  saw  themselves 
lampooned 

The  show  dealt  with  such  widely 
separated  subjects  as  New  York’s  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  and  its  subsequent  deal¬ 
ings  with  bankers,  during  which,  on  a 
darkened  stage,  all  the  city’s  politicians 
lost  most  of  their  clothes  to  the  financial 
brethren ;  the  national  treasury  deficit ; 
the  problem  of  getting  a  Democratic 
Presidential  nominee;  and  New  York's 
legislative  inquiry,  in  which  Chairman 
Hofstadter  and  Samuel  Seabury  were 
impersonated  by  members  of  the  Inner 
Circle.  This  skit  showed  Judge  Sea¬ 
bury  painting  a  picture  of  New  York, 
all  black  except  for  one  tiny  white  spot. 

‘‘What’s  the  white  spot?”  asked  Sena¬ 
tor  Hofstadter. 

“Why,  that’s  me,”  replied  the  Judge. 

Mayor  Walker  was  introduced  to  the 
audience  by  Max  Mencher,  president  of 
the  Inner  Circle,  but  his  speech  was  not 
reported  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  cluh. 

The  bonk  and  lyrics  were  written  by 
Howard  S.  Shiebler,  who  also  directed 
the  show;  James  A.  Hagerty,  I^mbert 
St.  Clair.  Mack  Nomburg,  Edward  B. 
Kelly,  William  H.  Gregory  and  Frank 
McCormack.  Frank  H.  Robinson, 
Frank  L.  Hopkins  and  Joseph  L.  Cohn 
were  stage  managers. 

Among  those  attending  were  Lieut- 
Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Josejffi 
V.  McKee,  aldermanic  president ;  Comp¬ 
troller  Charles  W.  Berry,  Attornev 
(Wneral  John  J.  Bennett.  Jr.,  James  A. 
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Farley,  ousted  sheriff  of  New  York 
County;  and  W.  Kingsland  Macy,  Re¬ 
publican  state  chairman. 

HARBEN  NAMES  COMMITTEES 

Departmental  committees  for  the 
three  sections  of  the  54th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Texas  Press  Association 
at  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.,  June  9-11  have 
been  announced  by  Sam  P.  Harben, 
editor,  Richardson  Echo,  and  secretary 
of  the  association.  A.  G.  Mayse,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Paris  News  is  general  program 
diairman.  J.  M.  Leonard,  editor, 
Caincmille  Register,  heads  the  daily 
committee;  R.  F.  Higgs,  Stephenville 
Tribune-Empire,  the  weekly  committee, 
and  Wendall  Mayes,  San  Antonio 
Southwestern  Poultry  Journal,  the 
perifxlical  and  magazine  committee. 

HELD  JOINS  AKRON  DAILY 

Carl  Held,  formerly  with  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Herald  recently  joined  the  Akron 
(O.)  Times-Press.  Before  joining  the 
Dayton  Herald  he  was  city  editor  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times. 


RIOT  AT  TRIBUNE  TOWER 


Five  Shot  Aa  Mob  Protests  Japanese 
Invasion  of  China 

An  anti-Japanese  riot  in  which  three 
Chicago  policemen  and  two  rioters 
were  shot  occurred  in  Michigan  Avenue 
at  noon  Saturday,  Mar'-h  12.  The  mob 
had  assembled  to  protest  to  the  Japanese 
consulate,  which  has  offices  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Tower,  against  Japan’s 
activities  in  China. 

Newspaper  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  were  present  when  the  rioting 
started  and  obtained  action  pictures  and 
eye-witness  stories.  Clubs  and  rubber 
hose  were  used  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  fought  the  police.  One  rioter  fired 
the  shots  that  wounded  the  policemen, 
a  woman  agitator  and  her  son. 

THORNETT  RESIGNS 

S.  P.  Thornett,  general  manager  of 
the  London  (England)  Morning  Post, 
has  resigned  in  order  to  take  up  re¬ 
search  work  in  connection  with  an  ad¬ 
vertising  organization. 


ACCEPTS  WAGE  REDUCTION 

Grand  Rapids  Typographical  Union 
No.  39,  which  includes  composing  room 
employes  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich) 
Herald  and  Grand  Rapids  Press,  re¬ 
cently  voted  to  accept  a  one-year  con¬ 
tract  providing  for  a  reduction  in  salary 
of  a  little  more  than  8  per  cent,  effec¬ 
tive  April  7.  The  new  contract  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  salary  scale  of  ^  to  $44 
for  night  crews,  and  $46  to  ^2  for  day 
crews.  The  previous  contract  extended 
over  a  three-year  period. 


WEEKUES  IN  RECEIVERSHIP 

George  H.  Becker  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  receiver  for  the  South  Oram."- 
(N.  J.)  Record  Publishing  G).,  in- 
by  Vice  Chancellor  Backes  on  applica¬ 
tion  of  Alexander  MacKenzie,  a  stock¬ 
holder  and  creditor.  The  receiver, 
whose  bond  is  $10,000,  was  authorized 
to  continue  the  business.  The  company 
publishes  the  South  Orange  (N.  J.) 
Record  and  the  Maplewood  (S.  }.) 
Record,  weeklies. 


sLtmsniP  In 


The  Miami  Herald,  to  maintain  the  pinnacle  position  in 
advertising  volume  over  a  ten-year  period,  must  have 
produced  satisfactory  returns  for  its  advertisers 
peatedly  and  consistently. 

In  Local,  National  and  Classified  this  lead  has  been  main¬ 
tained  year  after  year  by  Miami’s  PROVEN  newspaper. 
Please  analyze  the  1931  Advertising  Lineage  of  Miami’s 
daily  newspapers,  as  shown  below: 


CIRCULATION 

SUPREMACY 


Continuous  circulation 
leadership  for  more  than 
ten  years  proves  The  Her¬ 
ald  to  be  Miami’s  and 
South  Florida’s  “Home 
Paper” — evidenced  by  a 
present  lead  in  Home  De¬ 
livered  of  33.1%  Daily 
and  40%  Sunday. 


“The  Women 
of  Miami 
Prefer 
The  Miami 
Herald*’ 


SEND  FOR 
COPY  OF 
THIS 

Certified 

Survey 

As  made  by  Purrla, 
Rinr  &  Mahoney, 
AccountanU  and 
Auditors 


You  can  sell  Florida's  Greatest  Market  at  one  low  cost  hy  concen¬ 
trating  your  advertising  in  its  dominant  newspaper — 

Slje  iittami  H^tralb 

Florida’s  Most  Important  Newspaper 

FRANK  B.  SHUTTS,  Puhlitker 

Represented  By  i.  V.  MeKlNNET  *  SON 
New  York  Chleaito  San  Franciseo 

GBO.  M.  KOHN.  Ine.,  AtUnta 


107%  Lead 
In  Food 
Lineage 


To  reach  the  Miami 
housewife,  use  The 
Herald  Food  Section. 

Grocery  and  Drui 
Route  List 
Available 
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1931  “SUCCESS  STORIES”  ...  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET 


They  all  went  ahead 
in  Philadelphia 

Here  are  manufacturers  who 
went  steadily  ahead  in  1931  — 
who  improved  their  sales  positions 
in  Philadelphia  from  3  to  16% 
over  1930. 

In  each  and  every  case  the  bulk 
of  their  advertising  was  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers. 

These  manufacturers  know  that 
complete  market  coverage  is  the 
key  to  maximum  sales  efficiency 
in  Philadelphia. 

Complete  market  coverage  is  ob¬ 
tainable  through  the  Curtis- 
Martin  Newspapers  —  and 
only  through  them. 


CURTIS-MARTIN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.,  INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 

PUBLIC  8^^  LEDGER  ®l)e  pijilabelpljia  inquirer 

MORNING  BVENINO  SUNDAY  MORNING  SUNDAY 
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RELIGION  BROADCAST 
SUBJECT  TO  TRADE 

Palejr’s  Letters  Offered  in  Court 
Contest  Reveal  Attitude  on 
Sustaining  Programs  of 
Columbia  System 

Even  a  religious  broadcast  must  give 
way  to  commercial  programs  on  radio 
networks,  it  is  revealed  in  evidence 
presented  durii^  the  trial  of  an  action 
by  the  Churchill  Evangelistic  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  against  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  Inc.,  in  Supreme  Court 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  action  resulted  recently  in  vindi- 


broad  light  and  any  objections  received 
have  to  be  well  founded  and  of  general 
character  and  not  such  as  might  come 
from  an  occasional  crank. 

“It  is  also  understood  that  during 
your  sermon  there  is  to  be  no  solicita¬ 
tion  of  funds. 

“It  is  further  understood  that  tlnis 
broadcast  is  to  commence  at  a  date 
mutually  agreed  upon  and  which  would 
give  us  plenty  of  time  to  publicize 
and  acquaint  our  stations  with  this 
broadcast,  and  that  should  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  this  time  because  of  com¬ 
mercial  requirements  or  because  of 
events  of  national  importance,  we  shall 
have  the  right  to  do  this.” 

Mr.  Churchill  did  not  consent  to  pro¬ 


viding  advance  copies  of  his  sermons  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  an  extemporane¬ 
ous  preacher. 

The  suit  was  instituted  after  the 
Columbia  System  joined  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company  on  a  def¬ 
inite  policy  of  religfious  broadcasting 
and  dropped  the  Back  Home  Hour  as 
inconsistent. 


L’HOEST  JOINS  BECKWITH 

L.  J.  L’Hoest  has  joined  the  sales 
staff  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Beckwith  Special  Agency  Inc.  He  was 
formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Netv  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star  and 
for  six  years  associated  with  the  In¬ 
graham  Powers  organization. 


PONDER  PROMOTED 

Neal  P.  Ponder,  with  the  advertising 
department  of  Rogers  Inc.,  retail 
grocers,  has  been  promoted  to  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  He  will  handle  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  advertising  copy  for  400 
Rogers  stores  in  Georgia,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Alabama.  He  succeeds  Press 
Huddleston,  resigned. 


BYRNES  ON  VACATION 

Gene  Byrnes,  who  draws  the  comic 
strip  “Reg'lar  Fellers,”  sailed  for  Ber¬ 
muda  with  Mrs.  Byrnes  March  12  for 
a  short  vacation  before  beginning  work 
under  his  new  contract  with  Famous 
Features  Syndicate,  Inc.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  March  21. 


eating  the  Columbia  system  in  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Back  Home  Hour,  a 
Sunday  night  feature  for  several  years. 
Justice  Hinkley  of  the  Supreme  Court 
based  his  judgment  on  letters  offered 
as  contractual  evidence,  though  he  de¬ 
clared:  “The  court  acknowledges  its 
I)ersonal  appreciation  of  the  genuine 
valire  throughout  the  nation  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  Mr.  Churchill  at  a  time  when 
society  is  so  in  need  of  the  ministra¬ 
tions  of  the  clergy,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  time  heretofore  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Back  Home  Hour  on  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  has 
ever  since  its  discontinuance  been  vacant 
or  at  most  filled  by  a  non-religious  sus¬ 
taining  program.” 

A  letter  from  William  S.  Paley, 
president  of  CBS,  to  the  Rev.  Clinton 
H.  Churchill  was  cited  in  evidence.  On 
the  matter  of  strict  adherence  to  broad¬ 
casting  the  Back  Home  Hour  each 
Sunday  night  from  11  to  12  p.m.,  Mr. 
Paley  wrote :  “I  can  assure  you  we  will 
do  everything  possible  towards  main¬ 
taining  this  hour,  but  if  in  a  certain 
instance  a  commercial  advertiser  insists 
on  this  particular  hour,  naturally  we 
will  have  to  make  it.  However,  I  think 
we  can  arrange  to  substitute  another 
period  that  will  be  satisfactory.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Churchill  began  the 
broadcasts  in  1925  and  won  wide  radio 
popularity,  so  much  that  he  erected  a 
large  broadcasting  station  in  Buffalo. 
1-ater  this  was  transferred  to  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Broadcasting  Corp.  and  this  was 
in  turn  made  a  member  of  the  Columbia 
System.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Churchill 
received  these  terms  from  Mr.  Paley 
for  continuing  the  religious  feature : 

“That  we  are  to  set  aside  an  hour’s 
program  every  Sunday,  to  be  originated 
in  Buffalo,  to  be  treated  as  a  sustaining 
program  and  offered  to  our  basic  net¬ 
work  as  such.  This  program  is  to  be 
of  very  high  standard  musically  and 
during  the  hour  you  are  to  deliver  a 
IS-minute  sermon. 

“That  an  advance  copy  of  this  ser¬ 
mon  be  submitted  to  us  for  our  ap¬ 
proval. 

“That  it  is  further  understood  at  any 
time  it  is  felt  this  program  does  not 
meet  with  popularity,  or  that  it  is  not 
for  the  best  interests  of  this  company 
to  maintain  such,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
discontinue. 

“However,  this  is  to  be  viewed  in  a 


Map  shows  Des 
Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  circulation 
by  states. 
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Illinois  people  do  not  care  for  The 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

— and  we  don’t  blame  them.  While  it  has  all  the  national  news 
services  and  most  everything  that  you  expect  in  a  metropolitan 
newspaper,  it  has  too  much  of  a  local  Iowa  flavor  to  appeal  to 
Illinois  residents.  It  is  so  chock  full  of  Iowa  news,  Iowa  politics, 
Iowa  sports,  Iowa  society,  and  Iowa  pictures  that  an  Illinois 
reader  isn’t  much  interested.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  The  Register 
and  Tribune  has  only  278  subscribers  in  all  of  Illinois,  and  about 
the  same  number  in  the  other  four  states  bordering  on  Iowa. 


Announcing — 

The  Columbus,  Ohio,  Citizen 
AND 

Quincy,  Mass.,  Evening  News 

have  accepted  our  services  for  the 
complete  distribution  of  their  im¬ 
portant  checking  proofs  to  their 
AGENCIES  and  ADVERTISERS. 


tie  Advertising 
Checking  BuREADirf 

^  Esaeutiv*  emoM  at  Chleago 


But  in  Iowa,  that’s  another  story!  Most  any  Iowa  town  of  2,000 
or  more  population  boasts  of  as  many  Register  and  Tribune 
readers  as  we  show  in  any  of  our  neighboring  states.  In  every 
county,  in  every  incorporated  town  in  Iowa,  even  along  the  ex¬ 
treme  borders  of  the  state.  The  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  has  a  sizeable  circulation.  In  the  central  two-thirds  of 
Iowa  two  out  of  every  three  familes  read  The  Register  and 
Tribune,  daily  or  Sunday.  Late  editions  are  rushed  by  truck  or 
train  for  doorstep  delivery  throughout  Iowa. 

T/te  circulation  is  240,844  daily  and  214,458  Sunday — 98%  in  Iowa 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

'The  Newspaper  Iowa  Depends  Upon" 
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It’s  NOW 

the  HERALD  STATESMAN 

in  Yonkers 


On  March  15,  Westchester  County  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.,  purchased  and  consolidated 
The  Yonkers  Herald  with  The  Yonkers 
Statesman.  The  combined  newspapers  will 
be  known  as  The  Herald  Statesman,  and  the 
recently  finished  plant  of  The  Statesman, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  modernly 
equipped  newspaper  buildings  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  will  be  the  home  of  the  new  Yonkers 
newspaper. 

The  merger  of  The  Herald  and  The 
Statesman  brings  together  two  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  newspapers  in  Westchester 
County,  New  York.  The  Statesman  was 
established  in  1863,  while  The  Herald  was 
first  published  a  few  years  later.  The 
Statesman  was  bought  by  J.  Noel  Macy  in 
1924. 

Prior  to  the  consolidation,  the  A.B.C.  cir¬ 
culation  of  The  Statesman  and  The  Herald 


was  20,132  and  17,062  respectively.  The 
circulation  of  the  new  Herald  Statesman  is 
estimated  at  more  than  30,000. 

Like  all  of  the  eight  daily  papers  of 
Westchester  County  Publishers,  Inc.,  The 
Herald  Statesman  will  be  politically  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  will  strive  to  serve  only  what 
it  deems  the  best  interests  of  the  City  of 
Yonkers.  The  new  paper  will  retain  all  of 
the  best  features  of  both  The  Statesman  and 
The  Herald,  and  will  endeavor  to  give  the 
readers  of  the  combined  papers,  a  more 
complete  and  better  newspaper. 

To  national  advertisers.  The  Herald 
Statesman  now  offers  thorough  coverage  of 
the  great  and  rich  Yonkers  Trading  Area 
at  a  minimum  cost.  An  effective  coverage 
that  makes  Yonkers  an  attractive  and 
profitable  market  for  any  advertised 
product. 


The  national  advertising  rate,  effective  March  15,  for  The 
Herald  Statesman  is  .13  per  line  open  rate;  .11  for  1,000 
lines  or  more.  National  rate  for  the  entire  group  of 
eight  dailies  of  Westchester  County  Publishers,  Inc.,  is  .31. 


YONKERS  HERALD  STATESMAN 

One  of  The  Eight  Daily  Newspapers  of  JV estchester  County  Publishers,  Inc. 


Nationally  Represented  by  KELLY-SMITH  Company,  Graybar  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia 


Detroit 


Atlanta 


Chicago 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ANNUAL  TABULATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE 

Analysis  of  1931  Statistics  Compiled  for  358  Newspapers  in  86  Cities  by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  and  Advertising  Record 
Co.,  Inc.,  Showing  National,  Local,  Automotive,  Financial,  Classified,  and  Total  Advertising 

(.Copyright  i9St  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.) 


BeUil  General  Automotlre  FlnanclBl  Total  ad- 

Citlei  and  Newspapers  Display  Display  Display  Display  ClassIHed  vertlsInK 

AKRON,  OHIO 


Cities  and  Newspapers 


Times- Press . 

..(B)  5,075,963 

1,073.284 

308,288 

176,127 

1,178,435 

7.980.916 

. .  (,S)  979,573 

51,370 

101.294 

59,906 

302,788 

1,666.406 

Beacon-Journal . . . 

..(E)  8,211.034 

1,845,046 

096.807 

261,177 

1,974,249 

13,279.946 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker-Press . . . 

.  (M)  2.087.256 

1,025,620 

263,282 

275301 

1,120,897 

5,806,050 

Knickerbocker-Prees . . . 

...(8)  868.335 

221,931 

209,877 

71356 

200,175 

1,632.537 

News . 

..(E)  4.720.355 

1,819.575 

468.625 

214,989 

1,099.970 

8,388,572 

Times-Union . 

..(E)  4,418.500 

1.307.096 

366,606 

183,069 

869,705 

7.954.059 

•Times-Union - 

. . .  (8)  594,754 

1,002,010 

182,223 

84,897 

173,349 

2.038.153 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal . 

.  ..(M)  1,553,431 

661.105 

268.698 

24,191 

592,839 

3,144,004 

Journal . 

...(8)  419,673 

35305 

66,948 

6.197 

124,043 

643.467 

Journal . 

,..(E)  1.727,691 

670.519 

272,998 

26,251 

677.605 

3,291,171 

8tat«-Tribune . 

...(E)  1.370335 

697,217 

247,903 

30.458 

403,524 

2,740,653 

ATLANTA, 

GA. 

Constitution . 

. .  (M)  3.549.008 

1314321 

373,453 

194.654 

1,074,576 

6,617,709 

Constitution . 

..(8)  2,143,430 

195,964 

137,920 

12,028 

393,099 

2,884.625 

Georgian . 

..(E)  1.973.448 

763.123 

169,656 

96,662 

686,417 

3,680.019 

*American . 

. .  (8)  443,929 

995,227 

144,077 

41,700 

218,097 

1,843,120 

Journal . 

. .  (E)  6.400.258 

1,644,408 

303.515 

101,403 

1328.639 

10,025.386 

Journal . 

...(8)  1.358,301 

276,830 

186.374 

48.272 

073,629 

2,642,727 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-Union . 

.(See note)  4.042,631 

1,084,331 

339,665 

229,827 

956,538 

6,850,444 

Press-Union . 

. . .  (8)  976,985 

43,268 

63320 

136,506 

189,977 

1,410,003 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

*American . 

..(8)  1,502,310 

1.123.209 

196,120 

29,874 

290,901 

3,142,754 

News . 

..(E)  3,579,492 

1,458,940 

407,101 

162392 

793,699 

6,465,115 

Post . 

..(E)  2,098,987 

967,110 

229  081 

41.019 

357,043 

3.744.047 

..  (E)  10,083.441 

2.240,767 

631307 

405,403 

2,643,030 

16,550,204 

Sun . 

. .  (M)  1,012,319 

2,213348 

514.934 

447,081 

2,624.080 

6.872,892 

Run . 

..(8)  4329,863 

419326 

237.932 

24,198 

881,484 

5.893.003 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age  Herald . 

..  .(M)  2,683,021 

1.450.049 

398,976 

287,215 

685,003 

5.003,370 

News-Age  Herald. 

...(8)  1,809,405 

193,679 

188,923 

33,717 

443.665 

2,670.053 

News . 

...(E)  5.650,327 

1,460.671 

399,469 

286,766 

681.778 

8,500,193 

Post . 

...(E)  2,551,465 

841.067 

192,798 

152,818 

448,352 

4,229,908 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record . 

...(M)  1,776,645 

486.216 

13,145 

6,989 

19,171 

2.493.711 

•Advertisers . 

. . .  (8)  846.348 

1.022,101 

173,302 

24,935 

326,392 

2.393,078 

American . 

...(E)  2.504,699 

1.128.112 

222,088 

69,158 

675,907 

4.507,934 

Globe . 

.(See  note)  6.098,859 

1.849.909 

447,708 

129.749 

1.041.575 

9.600.672 

Globe . 

...(8)  2.831326 

321.673 

244,078 

2,064 

1.361.919 

4,761,155 

Herald . 

...(M)  6.810.855 

2,262.70) 

466,149 

602,466 

1.569,844 

11,799,4.30 

Herald . 

...(8)  2.021,830 

603.045 

230,767 

15,720 

922,714 

3,794.128 

Poet . 

...(M)  5,150,643 

2.015,853 

.306,670 

125,889 

734,058 

8,352,205 

Post . 

...(8)  1.094.017 

342.632 

151.838 

4.267 

394.849 

1.987,723 

Transeript . 

..  .(E)  2,126.073 

1,271.719 

201,189 

5.36,155 

1.349,257 

5.604,330 

Traveler . 

.(See  note)  8.270,224 

2.293,370 

634,581 

633,729 

1,390.030 

13,204,588 

BUFFALO, 

N.  Y. 

Courier-Express. . 

. .  .  (M)  2.951,197 

1,106.022 

525,542 

303.624 

801.569 

0.247,564 

Courier-Ex  press . . 

...(8)  1,768.273 

438.210 

235,769 

15.833 

249.903 

2,709.610 

News . 

...(E)  7.471,961 

2.369.791 

1,000,769 

200.981 

2,470.427 

13.502.075 

Times . 

...(E)  3.194.291 

1,373.576 

408,776 

97,978 

746.596 

5,904,587 

Times . 

...(8)  415,013 

130,456 

82,478 

6.882 

147,550 

783,854 

CAMDEN, 

N.  J. 

Courier . 

.(See note)  4.844.346 

1,439.603 

443,178 

138.287 

963,907 

8.103.805 

CHICAGO, 

ILL.* 

. .  .(M)  7.014.605 

3,412,732 

510.944 

750.279 

2.446.977 

13,474,376 

Tribune . 

...(8)  3.922.356 

1372.731 

311.046 

98.548 

1.561,672 

6.746,769 

Herald  A  EIxaminer... 

. . .  (M)  3..349,679 

1.274.903 

169.214 

201,630 

933.165 

6,667,747 

Herald  A  Examiner.. . 

...(M)  1.738.644 

1.482.169 

323.893 

41.718 

420,741 

3.041.554 

News . 

. . .  (E)  9,746.532 

3,190,978 

551,442 

407,267 

2319.010 

15.156.520 

American . 

....(E)  7,331305 

2,800.875 

512,549 

234.058 

1,0N3.637 

11,186,717 

••Post . 

...(E)  1.829,411 

711,918 

133.259 

463,909 

408.540 

4,136,696 

.  .  (E)  .3.195322 

873.463 

106.601 

62,403 

4.058,685 

CINCINNATI 

.  OHIO 

Enquirer . 

...(M)  2.944.642 

919.991 

246.133 

291.098 

1,418.296 

5,962,356 

Enquirer . 

...(8)  3,451,581 

563.076 

348,100 

111.321 

1,689.234 

6,063.918 

. . .  (E)  4.297,744 

1.650,936 

518,723 

167342 

1,815.641 

8.608,528 

Timee-SUTr., . 

...(E)  7.280.992 

2.423,689 

966,277 

217,959 

1,523.872 

12,499,004 

11  General  Automotive  financial  Touitf. 

ay  Display  Display  Display  (ClassIHed  verusw 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


PUin  Dealer . (M)  4.265,614  1,973,636  674,761 

Plain  Dealer . (S)  1,503,829  679.453  457.464 

News . (E)  5,623,187  1,512,224  337,990 

News . (S)  727,410  200,993  131,941 

Press . (E)  8.149,009  2,330.900  643.990 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch . (E)  7,112,960  2,172,027  563,176 

Dispatch . (8)  1,787.721  114,217  233,775 

Cititen . (E)  5,786,493  1.388.3.35  382,734 

Ohio  SUte  Journal . (M)  1,550.581  564.023  154,551 

Ohio  State  Journal . (8)  395,322  145,888  58,039 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


371,419  2,283,431 

31,076  965,107  3A»7i5j 

250,566  837.176  g.jOijfc 

18,646  216,281  Ijgeofj 

186,922  2,081.211  13,413!nj 

491,107  1.671.786  12,031A» 

110,106  764,043  31)10^! 

359,416  1.211.848  9,U2J3| 

564,273  577,210  3,782, 

81,886  200,908  ggi'n, 


*Chicaco  official  hRures  furnished  by  Advertising  Record  Co.  Automotive  and  Financial  linage 
while  stated  separstely ,  are  also  included  in  Retail  and  General. 

**Poat  total  linage  includm  I^egal.  1.186.827  lines. 

*American  Weekly  linase  included  in  above  Sunday  figures. 

NOTE: _ Atlantic  City  Press-Union,  morning  and  evening,  sold  in  combination  only. 

Linage  of  one  edition  .toiorning)  only  is  given. 

NOTE: — Boston  Globe  morning  and  evening  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
(evening)  only  is  given. 

Boston  Traveler  is  sold  only  in  combination  with  Morning  Herald  or  Sunday  Herald. 

NOTE:— Camden  Courier  Eveung  and  Post  Morning,  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(Courier  Evening)  only  is  giv>n. 


The 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 


18  ,,  , 


First 


♦ 


AKRON  in  .  .  . 

Beacon  Joiirnul  Beacon  Journal 
Total  Lead 

City  Circulation .  45,929  18,006 

Suburban  Circulation .  17,333  2,281 

City  and  Suburban  Circulation . .  63,262  20,287 

Total  Circulation .  65,990  20,221 

Advertising  lineage  figures  for  the  year  1931, 
also  for  the  first  two  months  of  1932,  six  days 
for  the  Beacon  Journal  against  seven  days  for 
the  second  paper  show: 

1931  Beacon  Journal 


Total 

Lead 

Retail  . 

.  8,211,034 

2,155,498 

General . 

.  1,845,646 

720,986 

Automotive  . 

.  696,807 

227,225 

Classified  . 

.  1,974,249 

433,026 

Total  Paid  Advertising . 

.13,279,945 

3,743,623 

First  two  Months — 

■1932  Beacon  Journal 

Total 

Lead 

Retail  . 

.  1,167,639 

466,117 

General  . 

.  284,367 

117,408 

Automotive  . 

68,385 

23,435 

Classified  . 

.  261,792 

91, .396 

Total  Paid  Advertising . 

.  1,845,824 

728,285 

The  Beacon  Journal  lead  in  retail  advertising 
lineage,  six  days  against  seven,  for  the  past  four 
years,  (Media  Records  figures  available  for  only 
four  years),  tells  its  own  story. 


Beacon  Journal 

Lead . 

. 1928 . 

.  458.847 

Beacon  Journal 

Lead . 

. 1929 . 

.  500.272 

Beacon  Journal 

Lead . 

. 1930 . 

.  864,651 

Beacon  Journal 

Lead . 

. 1931 . 

. 2,155.498 

All  lineage  figures  from  Mislia  Reconls. 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

Special  Repre$entative$ 

Member:  Major  Market  Newspapers  Inc..  A.B.C..  A.N.P.A. 

Bureau  of  Advertising. 
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take  the  Advice  of  Buffalo 

RETAILERS 


For  the  Advertiser  seeking  the  most  profitable 
medium  to  reach  the  wealthy  Buffalo  market,  there 
is  but  one  answer.  What  better  advice  can  the  manu¬ 
facturer  take  than  that  of  Buffalo  retailers.  Month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  these  stores — shrewd,  experienced 
buyers  of  advertising — place  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
FIRST  on  their  schedules.  With  three  daily  papers  and 
two  Sunday  papers  to  choose  from,  Buffalo  retailers  are 
placing  48%  of  their  advertising  linage  in  the  News,  a 
six-day  paper. 

In  no  branch  of  the  retail  classification  are  direct  results 
from  newspaper  advertising  so  clearly  traceable  as  in 
the  Department  Store  field.  In  1931,  Buffalo  department 
stores  bought  3,202,718  lines  of  advertising  in  the  News 
.  .  .  1,130,000  lines  more  than  in  all  other  Buffalo  daily 
papers  combined,  and  over  49%  of  the  total  volume  of 
Department  Store  advertising  in  ALL  Buffalo  daily  and 
Sunday  papers  combined! 

To  this  striking  testimonial,  the  Grocers,  another  highly 
significant  group  of  retailers,  add  their  endorsement  of 
the  News  as  the  directing  force  in  the  spending  of 
Buffalo’s  $679,000,000  annual  income.  Guided  by  years 
of  well-earned  experience,  Buffalo  grocery  stores  placed 
68%  of  their  1931  advertising  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News. 

Take  the  advice  of  Buffalo  retailers.  Reduce  your  advertising  cost 
by  placing  your  message  in  the  News  .  .  .  the  one  accepted  buying 
guide  of  this  rich  market. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
lEestern  New  York’s  Greatest  Newspaper 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  March  19,  1932 


ANNUAL  TABULATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


Be  tall 

General 

AutomoUve 

Financial 

Total  ad- 

Clttes  gild  Newspapers  Display 

Display 

Display 

Display 

Classified 

vertising 

DALLAS, 

TEXAS 

News . 

. (M)  2,439,832 

1,521.048 

413.643 

180.840 

1,421,644 

5,994.433 

News . 

. (8)  1.206.833 

319.895 

285.354 

127,769 

676,132 

2,626,894 

Tiine9~Herald. ... 

. (E)  7.701.556 

1,726,672 

.334,ia3 

125,406 

1,307,065 

11,196,153 

Timee-Herald. ... 

. (8)  2,202.970 

165,445 

181,136 

101.612 

4.32,510 

3,084,747 

Journal . 

. (E)  2,805.031 

799,184 

215,002 

93,120 

1,417,368 

5,613,201 

Diepatrli . 

. (E)  2,673,278 

717,652 

99.008 

107.970 

519,917 

4,176,927 

DAYTON, 

,  OHIO 

Journal . . 

. (Ml  818.092 

694,031 

254,747 

174,583 

857,912 

.3,017.840 

Journal . 

. (8)  1,155,657 

210,669 

182.922 

100.667 

470,825 

2,120,945 

Herald . 

. (E)  5,975,644 

1,264,154 

527,676 

226,903 

1,565,315 

9,590,524 

News . 

. (E)  6.435,398 

1.932309 

620.079 

216,261 

1,520,381 

10,982.169 

News . 

. (8)  1.239,376 

287,121 

171,679 

108.650 

410,677 

2,217.646 

DENVER, 

COLO. 

Kocky  Mt.  News 

. (M)  2.425.852 

848.287 

374.261 

140,384 

1.128.4a3 

5,148.639 

Rocky  Mt.  News. 

. (8)  537.285 

98.803 

82,214 

13,545 

399,667 

1,132.131 

Post . 

. (E)  6,262,974 

2,037,705 

691.238 

207,383 

1,640,635 

10.896.915 

Poet . 

. (8)  1.246..366 

311,388 

192,387 

49,878 

1,120.554 

2,921. .587 

DETROIT, 

,  MICH. 

Free-Prees . 

. (M)  2,912,327 

1,512,408 

495,447 

340,740 

1,290,775 

6,605,906 

Free- Press . 

. (8)  1,022,105 

374,430 

223,443 

100,647 

768,691 

2.490.488 

News . 

. (E)  10,679,873 

2,580,163 

659,617 

146,852 

2.611.2.59 

16.688.044 

Newa . 

. (8)  1,758,345 

405,288 

334,277 

59,189 

2,072,1.38 

4,6.30,208 

'Times . 

. (E)  4,862,669 

1.440380 

462,067 

137.247 

876,289 

7,88.5.5.36 

•Times . 

. (8)  709.405 

1,064,167 

217362 

49,430 

.384.884 

2.415,778 

Mirror . 

. (M)  l'.639.886 

37M97 

122,3.34 

7,807 

.32.336 

2,179,776 

EASTON,  PA. 

• 

Expreet . 

. (E)  5..302.377 

1,161.383 

627.0)7 

243,379 

8.39,594 

8,248..577 

EL  PASO, 

TEXAS 

Times . 

953,716 

276,751 

57,573 

925,0'.Ht 

4.1,58  191 

Times . 

. (8)  1.138.88:) 

107,8.38 

244,071 

18,384 

279,056 

1,7!K).626 

Herald . 

. (E)  732,786 

300,694 

110,624 

18,1.34 

210,664 

1.377.029 

•*HeraId-Poat. . . 

. (E)  3,446.884 

1.458.727 

510,567 

51,866 

827.249 

6..322,039 

ERIE, 

PA. 

Diepateb- Herald . 

. (E)  3,877,576 

1311.984 

289,125 

62,002 

869.784 

6.086.522 

Dispatch-Herald . 

. (8)  474^92 

92,226 

83,872 

21,927 

2.37  ,.3.35 

909.746 

Times . 

. (E)  3.594334 

1390,478 

470,713 

109,290 

1.102.3a3 

6,802.745 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier . 

. (M)  3,248,741 

1,000.4«1 

374,487 

206,506 

611,119 

5,623,812 

Courier . 

. (8)  1,028,127 

119,272 

144,133 

111,922 

158,374 

1,562,185 

Journal . 

. (E)  1,142.960 

887,143 

263,584 

189.679 

631,528 

3,183.650 

Preee . 

. (E)  3,876.695 

995,994 

239,9.*>5 

1.55,211 

604,89.3 

5.887.244 

Press . 

. (8)  727,080 

79,413 

78.97.3 

60..307 

137,159 

1.08.3.a34 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald  News _ 

. (E)  3.528.151 

1,320,455 

48.5.120 

86.4.33 

47.3,761 

6,064  .a31 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram _ 

. (M)  729.462 

1,512,735 

316,781 

87,753 

760,662 

3.437,177 

Star-Telegram. . . 

. (E)  3,170.688 

1.576.544 

372,968 

93.402 

760,842 

6,017,800 

Star- Telegram _ 

. (8)  1,161,854 

368360 

223.931 

91.065 

385,118 

2,242,213 

Preee . 

. (E)  3.432.675 

939,662 

188,277 

126,074 

884,826 

5,593.931 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD,  N 

.  Y. 

Review . 

. (E)  2,317,414 

523,240 

358.970 

111.562 

890.515 

4,419,163 

Star . 

. (E)  1,733,971 

206.774 

229,116 

4.3.949 

581.292 

3,403.083 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star . 

(See  note)  3,554,194 

733.231 

325,607 

285.8.33 

444.359 

5.408.598 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot . 

(See  note)  4,476,904 

1.487,723 

700,066 

96.541 

713,059 

7.5.36.384 

Telegraph . 

. (E)  2,468,229 

1.031,977 

381.859 

60,173 

553.478 

4.647,317 

*Aniencan  Weekly  Unace  included  in  above  Sunday  figures. 

NOTE: — Harrisburg  News  (evening)  carries  the  same  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (morning). 

**E1  Paso  Herald  and  Post  merged  April  2.  1931.  Figures  for  Herald  to  that  date. 

NOTE: — Olena  Falls  Post-Star  (morning)  and  Times  (evening)  sold  in  combination  only.  Ijnage 
of  one  edition  Poet-Star  (morning)  only  is  given. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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^/lnother‘^1  Vubiisher. . 

_  -  P.  H.  B-tte. 

The  Dally  Mall.  Anderson,  South  aro  •  ^  ^  minute's  worry 

-1,  U  a  raJ  ‘’rST  TbU  Crd'c'^i'Pai^"  J«th  you  1  ho!^  “ 

sack  new  connection  witn  yo 


©he  Shari  ts  Part  lou)e  So. 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis, Indiana . 


ian  amd  Feb.lQ3l 


Huge  Food  Linage 
Gains  for  TWO 
Dallas  Papers 


SSTX.and 

1932 


During  January  and  February, 
1932,  the  News  and  Journal, 
together,  carried  a  total  of 
96,382  lines  of  local  food  ad¬ 
vertising. 


The  NEWS  and  The  JOURNAL 

combined,  or  separately,  are  the  only  Dallas 
papers  which  show  total  gains  in  local  linage 
for  the  first  two  months  of  the  present  year. 

In  food,  the  gain  was  most  striking,  the  jump 
being  from  14%  of  the  total  carried  by  the  four 
Dallas  daily  papers  in  January  and  February, 
1931,  to  37.3%  for  the  same  months  of  1932. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  Journal 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  representatives 

The  News  and  Journal  have  a  combination  optional  rate 
— the  best  two-paper  buy  in  their  field 


This  Is  No  Time 
To  Experiment 


la 


This  is  a  year  when  advertisers  need  news¬ 
papers  that  ACTUALLY  have  an  adequate  and 
concentrated  circulation. 

The  ^bubbles''  have  been  punctured.  False 
claims  cannot  take  the  place  of  concentrated 
coverage. 

Make  certain  you  get  ACTUAL  coverage.  Get 
the  facts  about  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Advertisers 
who  place  their  advertising  in 


Patriot 

and 

(Sift  iEorning  Nruia 

Harrisburg’s  Greatest  Newspapers 

ACTUALLY  get  a  coverage  of  9  out  of  10 
families  in  Harrisburg  and  8  out  of  10  families 
in  the  trading  territory.  This  is  a  fact  not  a  claim. 


El 


^  Ijtroett  net  paid  daily  circulation  _ 

9  tn  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  out-  W 
side  of  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
9  burgh.  Lowest  milline  rate  in  9 
Harrisburg. 

National  Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

.New  York.  Chlckfo,  PbiUdelphli.  Botton.  Detroit.  AtUnU 


of  The  News  Circulation 
Is  Concentrated  in  the 
Detroit  Trading  Area! 


IN  these  days  of  searching  economy,  advertisers  must 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  every  copy  included  in  the 
circulation  of  the  medium  they  use.  The  Detroit 
News — the  leading  medium  of  America’s  fourth  city  in 
advertising  and  circulation,  has  94%  of  its  total  circulation 
in  the  local  trading  area  within  easy  access  by  street  car 
or  automobile  from  your  points  of  distribution.  Circula¬ 
tion  of  The  News  is  thus  concentrated  in  the  area  where 
reside  48%  of  Michigan’s  population,  57%  of  the  wage 
earners  and  60%  of  the  wealth.  The  chart  indicates  how 
much  greater  is  the  concentration  of  Detroit  News  circula¬ 
tion  than  that  of  any  other  Detroit  newspaper.  No  waste 
circulation  in  remote  districts  to  pay  for  in  The  Detroit 
News  rate. 


In 

mmr 


TRADING  AREA 


Outside 

TRADING 

AREA 


NEWS 


TIMES 


The  Detroit  News 

I 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


ANNUAL  TABULATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  UNAGE 
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Betsll  General  Automottre  FlnancUl  Total  ad- 

Cltlet  and  Newspapers  DIsplar  Msplar  Display  Display  Classifled  rertisini 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant . (M)  3,074,708  1,002,518  317,723  734,097  637,807  5,867,088 

Courant . (S)  2,594,672  377,947  343,427  150,260  232,686  3,701,844 

Timss . (E)10,336,797  2,276,904  931,420  721,284  1,560,071  15,056,256 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronida . (E)  5,010,980  1,840,003  497,099  202,689  2,891,742  10,002,236 

Chroniola . (B)  2,039,312  391,512  124,563  167,323  668,846  3,402,183 

PosUDbpatch . (Id)  4,363,607  1,626,810  288,244  262,914  1,636,118  8,267,036 

Post-Dispatch . (8)  2,126,042  216,042  125,926  143,656  453,129  3,082,070 

Press . (E)  3,850,473  003,036  230,699  117,574  1,100,723  6,606,408 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News. . (E)  6,987,737  2,625,672  727,358  268,244  2,255,763  12346,519 

Star . (M)  2,029,246  1,160,428  288,526  376,658  1,546367  6395363 

Star . (S)  2,133,025  460,520  362327  4,511  758,707  3,711,201 

Times . (E)  3,706308  862,473  296379  183,245  065,509  5,822,877 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Umon . (M)  2,732,721  1,057,248  438,817  235,070  1,016,276  6,576,780 

Timae-Uiiion . (S)  1388,743  158,864  167,746  12,951  486315  2,200,705 

Jonmal . (E)  2391,390  816,302  291394  101,410  1,031,570  5,204,852 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.* 

Jonmal-Post . (E)  2,702,786  019,932  81384  44,021  600,161  4335,300 

Journal-Post . (8)  948,472  99,738  17,941  164  180,087  1347354 

Star . (E)  6,600,705  1,973,586  476,729  219,552  2,521,003  10,700,665 

Star . (M)  4,610,481  1,943,533  474,077  216,244  2,498,060  0,761306 

Star . (S)  2,516,437  552,087  404328  141,040  1350,646  4,965,038 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal . (M)  2,487,005  886,548  219,146  171,984  550,088  4,401,632 

Journal . (S)  793,881  >83,458  95,057  38,156  203,679  1,217,306 

News-Sentinel . (E)  3,726,485  1,236,708  281,340  207,676  696,438  6,089,329 

News-Sentinel . ,(S)  972,049  95,023  120,999  8,971  219,150  1,429,873 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journal . (See  note)  2,760,061  1,018,100  292,100  40,787  703,426  4  386,490 

Journal  A  Star . (8)  850,360  200,625  203,746  138,519  233,367  1,033,740 

Star . (E)  2396,279  1,003,250  289,740  25,317  040,431  4,460,572 

Star . (S)  054,491  144,475  152,320  116,672  103,295  1,231,454 


Coniecut'^ 


LINAGE 

LEADERSHIP 


NOTE: — Linooln  Journal,  morninfc  and  eveninc  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(erening)  only  is  given. 

*Kansas  City  figures  furnished  directly  by  publishers. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


Among  all  the  facts  that  might  be  assembled  to 
measure  the  relative  advertising  effectiveness  of 
The  News,  not  one  of  them  would  be  so  meaningful 
to  careful  buyers  of  advertising  space  as  this  .  .  • 
That  for  the  past  37  consecutive  years  advertisers 
have  placed  in  it  more  linage  than  in  any  other 
Indianapolis  newspaper. 

Any  number  of  reasons  may  bring  an  advertiser 
into  a  newspaper  originally.  But  only  one  will  keep 
him  there  year  after  year  .  .  .  and  that  is  RESULTS. 
There  is  no  more  reliable  guide  to  the  profitable 
investment  of  your  advertising  dollars  in  Indianapolis 
than  this  emphatic  and  long  continued  endorsement 
of  The  News  by  advertisers  of  all  classes. 


THE  OTTAWA 
EVENING  CITIZEN 


WOOD 

mar 

MAES 


We  use  our  experimental  laboratory 
to  give  you  mats  ready  for  satisfactory  use 


MoUtenint 

Equipment 


Scorchers 
*64”  Parting 
Powder 


Member 


Mator  Market  Newspapers,  /nc. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y. 


APOLIS  NEWS 


INDI 


New  yorit:  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  110  L  42nd  St.  Chiceso:  J.  E.  LUTZ.  Lake  Michigen  Bldg. 
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'~Xlse  the 


HARTFORD  TIMES 

for  Test  Copij 


l^each  the  buyers  who  spend 

U34,000,000  annually  in 
Hartford's  Retail  Stores  - 


HARTFORD,  the  Capitol  and  largest  city  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  175,000.  Annual  retail  sales  $134,000,000. 

7,247  Retail  Stores. 

193  Drug  Stores. 

*2,048  Grocery  Stores. 

1 1  Department  Stores. 

186  Hardware  Stores. 

345  Meat  Markets. 

256  Restaurants. 

144  Shoe  Stores. 

THE  HARTF 

Rate — 15c.  line  flat 
Circulation — 6 1 ,245 
Advertising  totals  for  1931 
Among  six-day  newspapers  in  the  United  States: 

3rd  in  total  volume. 


195  Furniture  Stores. 

106  Electrical  Stores. 

329  Confectioners. 

85  Women’s  Clothing  and  Millinery  Stores. 
936  Automobile  agencies  and  garages. 

47,205  Employed. 

Six  hundred  million  dollars  paid  in  premiums 
annually  to  Hartford  Insurance  Companies. 
*(1,565,704  lines  of  food  advertising  in  1931) 

O  R  D  TIMES 

*2nd  in  Retail  advertising. 

1st  in  Financial  advertising. 

4th  in  Automotive  advertising. 

*Business  conditions  are  excellent  in  Hartford  and  local 
merchants  believe  in  newspaper  advertising. 


iiartfor&  STinipa 


The  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 


.Albany  Evening  News  ::  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  Glean  Times-Herald 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  &  Advertiser  ::  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  ::  Newburg-Beacon  News 
Ithaca  Journal-News  ::  Malone  Telegram  ::  Ogdensburg  Republican-Journal 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  ::  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News  ::  Rochester  Times  Union 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch  ::  Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON — New  York — Chicago — San  Francisco 
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ANNUAL  TABULATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE 

(Continued  front  page  28) 


Be  tell 

GenemI 

AutomotlTe 

Financial 

Total  ad- 

CtUM  ftod  Newipaperi  DiipUy 

DIspley 

Display 

Display 

CiassISed 

TerUsInp 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF 

Examiner . 

..(M)  3,246,832 

1376.736 

522361 

488393 

3.431,413 

9,577342 

*Ezumner . 

..(S)  3333393 

1,182.264 

483,909 

46,948 

1376.606 

6323.667 

niiMtntad  News . . 

..(M)  1,976.236 

641,008 

297,746 

131,578 

661,640 

3.600340 

Times . 

..(M)  4,600,661 

1,800.281 

648.224 

854,767 

4.210,246 

12,046.721 

Timse . 

..(S)  3.696.486 

433,226 

198.663 

39,042 

1.508.967 

6.777,691 

Express . 

..(E)  3,069,976 

1,269,078 

467,628 

241,705 

411,587 

6.436,664 

Henld . 

..(E)  7,863,618 

2,643,071 

623,203 

248,046 

1,736,628 

13,022,643 

Record . 

..(E)  2,646,612 

704360 

206,090 

99,066 

202,384 

3366,848 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commerciel  Appeel- . 

...(M)  3,101,048 

1,469373 

319,488 

204.486 

1,187.561 

6317.346 

Commercisl  Appeel... 

...(S)  2,104.662 

264,071 

180,711 

34,13^ 

608,069 

3,186,200 

Eveninf  Appeel . 

...(E)  2.996.164 

1,386,433 

382,093 

200,037 

1.179,478 

6.308,696 

Prese-Seimiter . 

...(E)  3,762,453 

1,240334 

363,664 

159,147 

501,616 

6,102,999 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel . 

..(M)  4318.661 

924349 

183,860 

217,966 

876.169 

6.682398 

*8entinel . 

..(8)  967,672 

1,048,161 

245,474 

33,216 

348.274 

2,643,136 

Joumel . 

..(E)  6346.582 

2,239,666 

670,179 

196324 

1,674,240 

11363.349 

Joumel . 

..(S>  1.696.678 

487,481 

316,789 

43,971 

980,999 

3,626362 

Lender . 

..(E)  1308.118 

468,808 

47,675 

47,791 

349,995 

2,360.802 

Wisoonsin  News . 

..(E)  4,446,760 

1,083310 

337317 

176,901 

916,113 

7,183.746 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Joumel . 

...(E)  6374.006 

1,874,649 

468,620 

199364 

999378 

0,921,969 

Joumel . 

...(S)  726.304 

208,127 

196,870 

15.608 

661,046 

1.707307 

Tribune . (See  note)  6,670,419 

1,606,196 

419,303 

268,971 

1.674,129 

9,539390 

Tribune . . 

...(S)  078,106 

460,824 

276,769 

17,225 

872,071 

2,613334 

Ster . 

...(E)  4,696,199 

938,861 

194,109 

104,463 

947,444 

7.400,531 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

Ster . . 

...(E)  0,944,724 

3.633.810 

456.040 

337391 

1,762,292 

16.287304 

Oesettc . 

...(M)  3.631.425 

2,447,180 

392,013 

528369 

324,682 

7377,738 

Le  Presse . . 

...(E)  7.060,250 

3,366,688 

538,169 

177,645 

1,686.876 

12,941,811 

Le  Petrie . . 

...(E)  1,742.163 

1.266.636 

264,932 

133,677 

478,872 

3,967,944 

NOTE; — Milwaukee  Sentinel  Morning  and  New*  Evening  sold  only  in  combination,  or  either  may 
be  uaed  with  Sunday  Sentinel. 

NOTE: — Minneapolia  Tribune,  morning  and  evening,  told  in  combination  only.  Linage  ot  one 
edition  evening)  it  given. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


T.he  Trend  of  Advertising 
Linage  in  ^4.ilwaukee 


Percentage  of  Advertising  in  Milwaukee  Papers 


The  chart  above  thowa  that 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  pub* 
liahed  an  increaaingly  greater  ahare 
of  Milwaukee’s  total  newapaper  lin¬ 
age  in  each  of  the  last  Eve  yeara.  Of 
the  total  linage  in  the  duM  papers, 
The  Journal  published  53%  in  1927 
—55%  in  1928-57%  in  1929— 
60%  in  1930— and  64%  in  1931. 


Adverdaing  flows  naturally  to  the 
most  productive  paper.  Note  the 
steady  trend  toward  The  Journal 
— the  overwhelming  preference  ex¬ 
tended  it  by  advertisers — and  the 
widening  gap  of  leadership.  Be 
guided  by  this  true  indication  of  re¬ 
sults  and  concentrate  in  The  Journal 
for  maximum  returns  in  1932. 


TH:^  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

*%iFlK.ST  BY  MEB,  rr"^ 

SATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES . O’HARA  S  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

NSW  YOU  CHICAGO  DETKOIT  SAN  UANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


The  Montreal  Market 
shows  remarkable  stability 

Montreal  is  the  Commercial  Metropolis  of 
Canada;  it  is  the  wealthiest  city  in  the 
Dominion;  it  is  the  second  seaport  in  North 
America;  it  is  the  world’s  greatest  grainport; 
it  is  the  centre  of  Canadian  transportation 
systems;  its  citizens  are  largest  contributors  to 
the  Canadian  income-tax;  it  has  unlimited  | 
water  power  in  its  immediate  vicinity — all  of 
which  help  to  make  this  great  city  one  of  the 
leading  markets  in  the  world. 

The  Montreal  Star 
Fourth  in  America 

The  stability  of  this  market  has  just  been  emphasized 
by  figures  of  display  newspaper  advertising  lineage 
recently  issued  by  Media  Records.  These  show  that 
with  14,535,012  lines  of  display  space  in  its  columns 
during  1931,  the  MONTREAL  STAR  amongst  the 
236  dailies,  was  FOURTH  of  all  six-day  newspapers 
on  the  continent  in  total  volume  of  display  adver¬ 
tising.  Showing  232  below  the  Montreal  Star  and 
only  three  above. 

This  outstanding  achievement  indicates  the  tremen¬ 
dous  purchasing  power  of  Montreal’s  English- 
speaking  families  of  whom,  99%  are  readers  of  the 
Star. 


The  Montreal  Daily  Star 

^’Canada’s  Greatest  Newspaper'’ 

New  York  Representative:  Chicago  Representative: 

Dan  A.  Carroll  John  £.  Lutz 

110  East  42nd  Street  180  North  Michigan  Ave. 


Selling  Food  Products  in 
the  Wests  Largest  Mdrket 


I 


CERTAINLY  the  local  grocer 
in  ANY  market  is  more 
familiar  with  the  pulling  power 
of  the  newspapers  in  his  market 
than  is  anyone  else. 

He  cannot  afford  to  guess— it 
would  ruin  him  to  be  wrong. 

Media  Records  reports  that  in 
Los  Angeles  In  1931  THE  EVE¬ 
NING  HERALD  and  EXPRESS 
carried 

OOyj  "710  I of  local 
OO^,/  Ivy  grocers' adver¬ 
tising.  This  was  495,953  lines 
MORE  than— or  2.4  times  as 
much  as— the  second  paper— (a 
morning  paper  with  a  Sunday 
issue) . 

It  was  595,635  lines  MORE  than— or  3.5 
times  as  much  as — the  second  evening  paper. 

It  was  107,705  lines  MORE  than  ALL 
THREE  Los  Angeles  morning  papers  COM¬ 
BINED,  including  the  Sunday  issues. 


Of  course,  most  National  Food 
Advertisers  appreciate  this  tre¬ 
mendous  dominance  of  THE 
EVENING  HERALD  and  EX¬ 
PRESS  as  is  shown  by  the 
National  lineage  figures  for 
1931. 

For  1931,  Media  Records  re¬ 
ports  that  THE  EVENING 
HERALD  and  EXPRESS  carried 
Q11  lines  of  Natlon- 

O  I  l^ilOO  a  I  Food  Adver¬ 
tising.  This  was  408,058  lines 
MORE  than— or  twice  as  much 
as— the  second  daily  (a  morn¬ 
ing  paper) . 

And  now  with  the  recent 
combination  of  The  Evening 
Herald  and  The  Evening  Ex¬ 
press  the  astute  advertiser  can 

COVER  LOS  ANGELES 

in  the  evening 

With  One  Newspaper 
Without  Duplication 
At  One  LOW  Price 


In  Los  Angeles  Unquestionably  the  First  Buy  is  The 


LOS  ANGELES  EVENING 


NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES: 

PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 
CHICAGO  DETROIT 


LOS  ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Generml  AntomotlTe  Pliuinclai 


Cities  and  Newspapers  Display 

Display 

Display 

Display 

Classified 

vertising 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union . 

..(M)  2,914,113 

1,057,016 

613,017 

110,218 

472,950 

5,106,242 

NASHVILLE. 

TENN. 

Banner . 

..(E)  3,104,816 

1.427376 

287,164 

114,422 

710,423 

6,702,130 

Banner . 

..(S)  1,146,766 

269,637 

136,330 

62,147 

286.910 

1.893.763 

Tenneesesn . 

.(See note)  2A04.186 

881,962 

266,638 

123,733 

874,036 

4.696.246 

Tenneseeen . 

..(8)  763,684 

182,696 

109,238 

26,767 

278,662 

1351.776 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard . 

(See  noU)  2.007,471 

626,400 

282,442 

98,216 

431,514 

3,570.966 

Standard . 

. .  (S)  628,426 

67,266 

110,164 

17,696 

104,006 

817,537 

Timea . 

..(E)  3,096,680 

1,046367 

433,847 

95,661 

623,923 

6,365,321 

fTimes . . 

..(S)  366,676 

27,635 

49,734 

4,246 

88365 

636.64.6 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Ttmee-Pioeyune. . 

. .  (M)  6,773,777  • 

1,833,268 

394,694 

325,028 

1.718.928 

11,221.066 

Timee-Picayune. . 

..(S)  2,314,476 

298,693 

258,294 

93,461 

804,422 

3,866,960 

Tribune . 

..(M)  1,491,933 

1,022,517 

61,163 

166,874 

598,738 

4,452,013 

Item . 

..(E)  4,626,768 

1,243,286 

120,939 

182,057 

665,615 

7,020,717 

Item-Tribune... . 

..(S)  1,786,840 

86,660 

78,338 

42,893 

183,261 

2,224.164 

States . 

..(E)  3,076,169 

911,959 

99,382 

198,977 

468.739 

4,906.278 

States . 

..(S)  1.219,978 

116,611 

48,143 

49,101 

204,338 

1,669.691 

NEW  YORK 

,  N.  Y. 

Times . 

...(M)  7304.304 

2.706.968 

491,439 

1,676,217 

2,695,230 

14.959.923 

Times . 

...(S)  4,634.424 

2.271,511 

263319 

149,600 

2,122.771 

9,422,989 

Herald-Tribune. . 

. . .  (M)  4,926,143 

2,686,276 

447,431 

976,331 

1.366.731 

10,327,086 

Herald-Tribune . . 

...(8)  3326.762 

1.607,815 

190,792 

48,171 

949,074 

6,021,918 

••World . 

. . .  (M)  126,465 

184.451 

18,947 

68,884 

467368 

868,451 

♦•Worid . 

. . .  (8)  217,167 

66,610 

31,946 

179 

167.814 

482,705 

American . 

...(M)  2,446,617 

1315.610 

123.378 

271,965 

3,396,110 

7,862,098 

•American . 

...(S)  3326.183 

1340.976 

299,667 

63,831 

1,110,039 

6.234.300 

News . 

. .  (M)  8,452.596 

1,793,443 

171,974 

132301 

16,038 

10.678,112 

News . 

...(S)  4,147,084 

347305 

53,493 

9,256 

169 

4,567,196 

Mirror . 

...(M)  1.945.236 

926316 

31.511 

60,386 

239,962 

3.203.341 

Qrapbie . 

...(E)  1,482,889 

609389 

16,710 

28,568 

612,610 

2,770,191 

Journal . 

...(E)  10,037 .436 

2,662,729 

357,334 

338,779 

66,166 

13,491,736 

Post . 

...(E)  1,622,694 

1310.594 

167.646 

637,069 

73,002 

3,834,691 

Bun . 

...(E)  10,670,342 

3.456,191 

452,318 

665.286 

310.890 

16.495357 

••World . 

...(E)  981,849 

296,617 

61.939 

34,595 

60,470 

1,416,399 

World-Telegram . 

...(E)  6.793,809  ' 

'  2,690,956 

347,258 

372,976 

2.868.420 

12,989.266 

Bronx  Home  News. . 

...(E)  2,340,900 

614,237 

121,433 

97,890 

661,109 

3,516,246 

Bronx  Home  News. . . 

...(S)  1310,395 

100,629 

99381 

31,320 

344,749 

1,665,773 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Eagle . 

. . .  (E)  4,700,084 

2320,988 

360.241 

318,173 

3,063,128 

11,904,790 

Eagle . 

...(S)  1.631,586 

421,162 

219,407 

23,625 

973393 

3.269.242 

Standard  Union . 

...(E)  1376.473 

666,193 

43,866 

139,247 

318,776 

3,054,782 

Timea . 

...(E)  1,960.017 

995,646 

148,122 

186,080 

681,240 

6.446.840 

Times . 

...(S)  392.187 

21,790 

73,991 

8,618 

216  253 

712.959 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y 

. 

Qasette . 

...(E)  6.333,082 

992,772 

600,799 

137,766 

637,961 

7.931,950 

OAKLAND, 

CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer. . . 

...(E)  6,148,246 

1,199,432 

375,162 

220,607 

1324.034 

8.609,768 

Tribune . 

...(E)  5,923.111 

2.013.087 

404,446 

233.708 

3.210.998 

12.078,664 

Tribune . 

...(S)  834.317 

113,471 

298327 

14.960 

1.047,773 

2,320.386 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman . . 

...(M)  2,740.933 

1,608,937 

329,910 

117,979 

1,324,217 

6.141.865 

Oklahoman . . 

...(S)  1,202..S68 

299.111 

214,163 

68,719 

648,456 

2.324,211 

Timea . . 

. . .  (E)  3,800.498 

1,722.343 

384.622 

148,641 

1320,921 

7,388.786 

Oklahoma  News 

. . .  (E)  3,220.792 

969,870 

249,228 

132.670 

787,663 

6384.822 

KeUII 

Cities  end  Newspapers  Displa)' 


General  Automotire  Financial 
Display  Display  Display 

OMAHA.  NEB. 


Total  sA' 
Ciasslded  rertlii^l 


Bee-News . 

..(See  note)  3,437,612 

1,076316 

163,296 

75,070 

691,780 

♦Bee-News . 

. (S)  1,024.396 

993.552 

192,638 

37,329 

239,092 

World-Herald.. 

. .  (See  note)  6.625,880 

1,863.039 

654,228 

98,877 

1338.633 

World-Herald. . . 

. (S)  1,699,456 

351.889 

237,387 

23,964 

641,179 

PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 

News . 

. (E)  3,041,091 

748,669 

444,273 

155,532 

457.497 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin . 

. (E)  10,236.054 

3,135.054 

710,476 

329,160 

2.589.992 

Inquirer . 

. (M)  4,036,808 

1,490,476 

391.333 

382,127 

1.925.844 

Inquirer . 

. (S)  3,231,536 

624,994 

287,915 

11,504 

1.214,671 

News . 

. (E)  6,216.172 

1,053,363 

70,919 

40,367 

88,614 

Public  Ledger... 

. (E)  6,783.942 

2,021.914 

631,395 

640,264 

911,047 

Public  Ledger... 

. (M)  2,868,326 

1.369,671 

379.331 

697.779 

786307 

Public  Ledger... 

. (S)  1,586,773 

638,584 

249,848 

26,087 

453.793 

Record . 

1,189.539 

330,487 

208,831 

664,499 

Record . 

. (8)  1.250,876 

276,811 

109.162 

25,391 

384,559 

•American  Weekly  Linage  included  in  above  Sunday  figures. 

NOTE: — Omaha  Bee-News,  Momins  and  Evening,  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of  oneeditia 
(Evening)  only  is  given. 

NOTE: — Omaba  Wortd-Herald,  Morning  and  Evening  sold  in  comb'nation  only.  Linage  of  one  nlitioi 
(Evening)  only  is  given. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


No  Survey 

Is  Needed 

In  Philadelph  id 

In  Order  to  Brins  Out  the 
Important  Fact  That 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

DAILY  NEWS 

810,000 '"(n 


LINES  »>  « 
IN  1931 


•♦Linage  for  New  York  World.  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  for  two  months  only,  January  1st  to 
February  27th,  1031. 

NOTE: — New  Bedford  Standard,  evening  and  Mercury  morning  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage 
of  one  edition  (Standard  evening)  is  given. 

NOTE: — Nashville  Tennessean,  morning  and  evening  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of  edition 
(evening)  only  is  given. 

fNew  Bedford  Times  Sunday.  First  Issue  May  31,  1931. 

•American  Weekly  linage  included  in  above  figures. 


THE  ACE*  COMBINES  QUALITY  and  ECONOMY 

In  the  CcrtiFicd  Acc  publithcrt  arc  offered  the  highest  in  quality  at  a  price 
that  meant  true  economy. 

We  respectfully  suggest  you  try  the  Ace  in  your  own  stereotype  foundry 
a^  tee  how  quality  and  economy  have  been  combined  to  enable  p  ubiithert 
to  produce  well  printed  papert{day  in  andjday  out. 

‘Reflitered  Trade  Hark. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  —  New  York.  N.Y 
For  dependable  stereotyping  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

/MADE  IN  THE  USA 


and  was  the  ONLY  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper  to  show  a 
gain  for  the  year. 

Over  350,000 

lines  sained  for  1932 

to  date,  too  »>  »>  » 


22nd  and  Arch  Streeb 

NEW  YORK  Cl 

Chai 

Macfadden  Publications  Macfad 

8716  Graybar  Building  333  N. 


CHICAGO 
Chat.  H.  Shattuck 
Macfadden  Publications 
333  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
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NEWSPAPER 

EDITION 

DAILY  LINAGE 

MAR.DEC.,  1931 

1  Washington  Star 

Evening 

15,819,859 

2  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Evening 

14,369,900 

3  Baltimore  Sun 

Evening 

14,126,781 

4  Detroit  News 

Evening 

14,045,004 

5  Hartford  Times 

Evening 

13,566,011 

6  Pittsburgh  Press 

Evening 

13,164,444 

7  New  York  Sun 

Evening 

12,974,406 

8  Chicago  News 

Evening 

12,755,669 

9  New  York  Times 

Morning 

12,576,987 

10  New  York  World-Telegram 

Evening 

12,009,156 

11  Providence  Bulletin 

Evening 

11,801,547 

12  Buffalo  News 

Evening 

11,614,936 

13  New  York  Journal 

Evening 

11,484,767 

14  Cleveland  Press 

Evening 

11,383,758 

15  Chicago  Tribune 

Morning 

11,265,384 

16  Boston  Traveler 

Evening 

11,238,038 

17  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

Evening 

11,191,697 

18  Los  Angeles  Herald 

Evening 

10,910,425 

19  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Evening 

10,881,832 

20  Indianapolis  News 

Evening 

10,828,534 

21  Cincinnati  Times-Star 

Evening 

10,575,406 

22  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 

Evening 

10,280,574 

23  Brooklyn  Eagle 

Evening 

10,215,826 

24  Oakland  Tribune 

Evening 

10,196,432 

place  in  the 
United  States 
for  the  last  10 
month  period 
of  1931  .  .  . 

JINAGE  figures  for  last  year  do  not  tell  the  World- 
Telegram  story.  Advertising  recognition  given  since  the 
consolidation,  February  27,  1931,  puts  the  World-Telegram 
among  the  10  leading  U.  S.  dailies  in  total  linage  for  the 
last  10  month  period  of  1931  .  .  .  the  first  10  months  of 
the  World-Telegram’s  existence.  Figures  for  the  10  month 
period,  shown  at  the  left,  were  supplied  by  Media  Records. 


New  York  World-Telegram 


A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
2S0  PARK  AVENUE.  N.  T.  C. 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FIANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


DALLAS 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS  .  .  .  THE  ASSOCIATED 
PRESS  .  .  .  THE  AUDIT  BUREAU 
OP  CIRCULATIONS 

DETROIT  .  PHILADELPHIA  .  BUFFALO 


ATLANTA 
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AUTOMATIC  Af 

Produces  Four  ’ 


TO  OPERATE: 

INSERT  A  MATRIX  AND 
PRESS  THE  BUTTON 

The  machine  does  the  rest  automatically, 
ejecting  four  plates  a  minute.  It  has  no  other 
speed. 

While  one  plate  is  being  removed,  another 
plate  is  being  cast  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vertical  core. 


IT  standardizes 
to  insuring  a  fcy 
rate  of  production!  nc 
to  schedule  accurslel 
plates  which  canp 
given  length  of  time. 


It  greatly  reduces  th 
involved  in  making 
nates  the  plate  vaiia 
separable  from  the!  n 
operation. 

It  facilitates  running  1 
the  time  required  lio 
presses,  and  makes.f 
in  the  pressroom. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MM 
501  Fifth  Av 


I'-t 


m 
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TOPLATE  MACHINE 


rylates  a  Minute 


esiiality,  in  addition 
a  fiid  and  dependable 
ion|  making  it  possible 
:umly  the  number  of 
:an|)e  produced  in  a 
■  tinle. 

I 

cesjthe  physical  effort 
ikinjg  plates,  and  elimi- 
vaiiation  which  is  in- 
the  most  skillful  hand 

niniilate  news,  shortens 
ed  l|o  start  a  battery  of 
ikesfor  earlier  finishes 


n. 

MA 

Avi 


<:hinery  corporation 

ete,  New  York 


The  following  news¬ 
papers  are  now  using 
Automatic  Autoplate 
Machines : 


NEW  YORK  TIMES 
BALTIMORE  SUN 
NEW  YORK  SUN 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 
NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
CHICAQO  TRIBUNE 
TORONTO  STAR 
TORONTO  TELEQRAM 
BOSTON  POST 
ST.  LOUIS  STAR 
DETROIT  NEWS 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
ST.  LOUIS  QLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
BOSTON  HERALD 
BOSTON  QLOBE 
BROOKLYN  EAQLE 
SYRACUSE  HERALD 
BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 
CHICAQO  TIMES 
ATLANTA  JOURNAL 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
CLEVELAND  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR 
NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEQRAM 
ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH 
CINCINNATI  POST 
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Editor  &  P  ub  li 

E  D  I 

MECHANICAL  PROGRESS 

ANY  of  the  questions  discussed  this  week 
by  the  conference  of  technical  experts  of 
the  printing  industry  in  New  York  have  no 
direct  or  immediate  bearing  upon  the  production  of 
metropolitan  newspapers,  yet  they  attracted  one  of 
the  largest  groups  of  newspaper  technicians  that 
has  ever  attended  such  a  gathering.  The  attendance 
included  not  only  superintendents,  but  officials  of 
labor  unions  most  directly  concerned  with  printing 
production,  an  addition  to  the  group  which  was 
justly  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  meeting. 

Newspapers  have  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  printing  industry.  For  a  relatively  small  but 
highly  important  metropolitan  group,  the  production 
problems  center  in  the  pressroom.  For  the  great 
majority,  the  big  question  in  normal  times  is  getting 
the  paper  to  the  pressroom,  as  the  capacity  of  the 
printing  machines  is  infinitely  greater  than  normal 
demand.  With  composing  and  stereotype  room 
equipment  available  for  almost  any  demand  now 
conceivable,  the  best  thought  of  the  entire  industry 
is  now  concentrated  on  presses. 

Color  work,  of  course,  lies  at  the  back  of  most 
pending  developments,  the  engineering  problem  being 
the  efficient  combination  of  accurate  reproduction 
with  speeds  already  available  and  projected.  The 
ramifications  are  infinite  and  some  important 
branches  are  almost  unexplored.  The  pioneers 
who  are  courageously  offering  and  using  newspaper 
color  at  this  time  are  expending  time,  labor  and 
ingenuity  that  can  never  be  directly  repaid,  but  will 
benefit  the  entire  industry.  Independent  of  them, 
printing  engineers  are  closely  studying  processes 
perfected  by  European  color  printers,  which  are 
said  to  surpass  any  work  that  can  be  done  here 
within  the  limits  of  commercial  costs.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  brains  may  produce  revolutionary  effects 
in  the  art,  though  he  would  be  optimistic  indeed  who 
would  expect  the  wholesale  scrapping  of  existing 
processes  and  machines  under  present  economic 
conditions. 

That  the  art  of  printing  is  in  a  state  of  almost 
unprecedented  flux  is  indicated  both  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  attendance  at  the  New  York  meetings 
and  the  nature  of  the  discussions.  The  questions 
may  seem  highly  technical  and  the  points  obscure 
to  the  man  who  never  gets  ink  on  his  hands,  but 
they  are  the  little  steps  which  make  for  year-to-year 
progress  between  the  giant  strides  that  mark  the 
rare  adoption  of  a  wholly  new  idea. 


People  are  talking  polities  and  economics  as 
never  before,  and  serious-minded  publications 
are  in  increasing  demand. 

- « - 

GUARANTEES  OF  FREEDOM 

StTN  CONTROVERSIES  like  the  recent  Ken- 
I  tucky  affair,”  inquires  a  correspondent,  “what 
legal  obstructions  would  prevent  an  act  of  leg¬ 
islature  from  abolishing  or  restraining,  even  though 
temporarily,  the  right  of  newspapers  in  that  state  to 
free  speech?” 

The  question  is  theoretical,  of  course.  The  insti¬ 
tution  of  free  press  is  so  fundamental  to  American 
politics  that  legislation  attacking  it  is  rare,  and,  as 
in  the  Minnesota  gag-law  case,  upset  without  too 
much  difficulty. 

The  legal  obstructions  to  such  state  action  appear 
to  lie  within  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  language  of  this  section 
is  clear  and  plainly  contradicts  Prof.  A.  F.  Hen¬ 
ning,  of  Southern  Methodist  University,  who  in  his 
recent  book  “Ethics  and  Practices  in  Journalism,” 
emphasizes  that  this  amendment  does  not  restrain 
legislatures  from  abolishing  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  but  merely  prevents  Congress  from 
doing  so. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  this  book 
between  the  First  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendments. 
The  First  Amendment  provides  that  “Congress  shall 
make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press.  ...”  The  Fourteenth  declares 
that  “  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 

law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  i)erson  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop¬ 
erty  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any 
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And  above  all  things  have  fervent  charity 
among  yourselves:  for  charity  shall  cover  the 
multitude  of  sins. — 1.  Peter,  lY;  8. 


person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.” 

The  First  Amendment  unequivocally  sets  up  the 
national  principle  of,  free  press.  The  Fourteenth 
specifically  bars  the  states  from  taking  away  from 
its  inhabitants  rights  they  enjoy  as  United  States 
citizens,  or  from  depriving  them  of  life,  liberty 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

The  question,  as  we  said,  is  theoretical.  In  theory, 
also,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  vindictive  legisla¬ 
tors  from  attempting  revenge  through  anti-free 
press  legislation.  Temporarily,  they  might  cause 
great  loss  and  inconvenience  to  newspapers.  The 
final  result  is  always  the  same,  whether  the  attempted 
encroachment  has  been  by  legislators  or  tyrannical 
courts.  The  guarantee  of  free  speech  and  free  press 
has  been  firmly  embedded  in  state  and  national  juris¬ 
prudence  by  decisions  free  of  personal  spite  and 
ephemeral  prejudice,  and  is  safe  so  long  as  the  press 
regards  it  as  worth  fighting  for. 


Double-rivet  your  facts  in  a  Presidential 
year! 

VALUABLE  RESULTS 

T  CAME  to  our  notice  recently  that  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  carried  on  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  in  newspapers 
two  years  ago  had  some  extraordinary  results.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  copy  resisted  “canned 
music,”  on  the  theory  that  it  was  no  fit  substitute 
for  “living  music,”  and  the  plain  object  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  unemployment  disaster  to  the  more  than  150,000 
musicians  in  the  union.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that 
about  $1,000,000  was  spent  in  the  campaign,  one  of 
the  most  novel  and  interesting  publicity  enterprises 
in  history.  Timid  spirits,  at  the  time,  were  heard 
to  say  that  the  venture  was  of  doubtful  value,  but 
present  known  benefits  now  speak  for  themselves. 

A  recent  analysis  of  employment  conditions  in  the 
field  of  music  as  it  relates  to  the  theatre  shows  that 
work  for  musicians  has  risen  to  within  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  peak  period  in  the  boom  years  of  1928-29. 
Whereas  the  whole  theatrical  musical  profession  was 
apparently  about  to  be  wiped  out  by  Hollywood 
artificial  music  through  amplification,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  some  675  newspapers  resulted  in 
arousing  public  sentiment  against  the  substitution 
with  the  result  that  the  perilous  movement  was 
checked  and  conditions  are  now  steadily  improving. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  just  what  this  re¬ 
versal  meant  in  dollars  and  cents  in  two  years  to 
the  members  of  the  union,  but  it  must  have  been  a 
substantial  amount,  surely  justifying  the  expendi¬ 
ture  in  manifold.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
musicians’  advertising  copy,  mild  and  very  judicious, 
was  sufficiently  appealing  to  the  American  public  to 
bring  to  the  organization  more  than  3,000,000  signed 
pledges  from  music-lovers  to  resist  any  debasement 
of  the  art.  At  the  time,  we  thought  the  campaign 
was  a  difficult  operation,  but  had  faith  in  the  fair¬ 
ness  and  esthetic  pride  of  the  American  people  to 
see  the  matter  through,  if  and  when  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  issue  was  presented  to  their  attention. 
Our  faith  has  been  justified. 

Newspaper  advertising  does  not  fail  when  intelli¬ 
gently  applied  for  good  causes.  The  day  will  come 
when  governments  will  use  the  method  which  the 
musicians  tried  out.  We  can  think  of  many  high 
public  movements,  now  dragging  their  slow'  course 
in  public  opinion,  which  might  be  energized  and 
brought  to  fruition  by  practical  advertising  methods. 
When  the  musicians  appropriated  their  funds  for 
this  cause  they  were  better  advised,  perhaps,  than 
they  knew.  They  blazed  a  trail  which  others  might 
emulate  to  their  profit. 
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I  A  L 

PROMOTION  AWARDS 

OME  highly  intelligent  promotion  of  daily  news, 
papers  has  been  rewarded  by  the  verdict  of  the 
judges  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  first  annua! 
newspaper  promotion  copy  contest.  Selection  of  the 
best  from  the  several  hundred  entries  was  not  easy 
and  the  elimination  of  the  last  but  one  contestant  in 
each  classification  frequently  demanded  close  com¬ 
parison,  point  by  point,  with  decision  based  on  hair¬ 
line  shadings  of  opinion.  The  best  and  the  near 
best  among  the  entries  submitted  is  promotion  that 
would  do  credit  to  any  institution,  no  matter  wrhat 
its  resources,  and  it  was  received  from  all  classes  of 
daily  newspaper. 

Of  the  material  which  did  not  impress  the  judges, 
it  can  be  said  that  it  included  most  of  the  faults 
attributed  to  newspaper  promotion.  Bad  typography 
was  the  principal  common  sin,  aggravated  occasion¬ 
ally  by  grammatical  errors,  original  spelling,  or 
strained  logic.  It  was  apparent  that  copy  which 
centered  on  “knocking”  competitors  set  itself  a  heavy 
handicap  before  the  national  advertisers  and  agency- 
men  who  made  the  awards.  Scheme  advertising 
and  premium  promotion,  no  matter  how  cleverly 
done,  was  also  in  disfavor.  Market  surveys  and  data 
books  which  emphasized  the  competitive  value  of 
the  medium  rather  than  the  interesting  aspects  of  the 
field  were  frowned  upon. 

While  this  would  seem  to  give  “first”  newspapers 
and  those  in  non-competitive  cities  an  insuperable 
advantage  over  the  press  which  has  to  fight  for 
every  line  against  an  intrenched  rival,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  several  awards  were  won  by  newspapers 
in  the  latter  class.  They  told  their  own  story,  fairly 
but  dramatically,  without  slurring  reference  to  more 
powerful  competitors.  The  same  can  be  done  by  any 
newspaper  no  matter  what  its  situation.  It  appears 
that  the  comparative  competitive  type  of  copy,  easiest 
to  write,  is  also  most  easily  passed  over  by  the  space- 
buyer  seeking  honest  market  information.  It  has 
become  over-familiar  and  its  known  defects  over¬ 
balance  whatever  advantages  it  may  have  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  condition.  Competitive,  comparative  copy,  ^ 
unless  combined  with  an  idea  or  art  treatment  that 
subordinates  the  figures,  appears  from  the  space- 
buyer’s  view  to  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 

Entries  in  this  contest  were  submitted  by  54  news¬ 
papers  or  newspaper  organizations.  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions  all  of  the  headliners  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  were  represented.  At  least  20  per 
cent  of  the  contestants  submitted  material  covering 
the  entire  scale  of  newspaper  promotion,  the  re¬ 
mainder  entering  their  best  efforts  of  the  year.  As 
the  first  event  of  its  kind,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
productive  of  instruction  for  all  who  participated, 
and  for  those  in  charge  of  its  management.  In 
better  times,  and  with  the  return  of  vigorous  cam¬ 
paigns  now  held  in  suspense.  Editor  &  Publishes 
anticipates  a  much  wider  range  both  in  number  of 
entrants  and  in  variety  of  advertising.  The  first 
has  set  a  standard  of  quality  that  all  will  do  well  to 
maintain.  The  results  will  be  announced  next  week. 


Tell  the  management  of  your  local  tnotne 
houses  how  you  feel  about  films  ivhich  depict 
the  general  newspaper  business  as  a  racket 
and  newspapermen  as  drunken  scoundrels! 


FAKE  EXTRAS  ' 

HE  City  Council  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  “sick  and 
tired  of  having  irresponsible  newsies  bawlinp 
extras  in  the  streets  at  night  when  there  s 
really  no  extra  at  all,”  has  decided  that  no  “extra 
can  be  hawked  until  police  have  passed  on  it. 

The  police  of  the  Maryland  city  have  hit  upon 
an  undoubted  abuse,  prevalent  in  many  communities 
as  a  result  of  suspense  in  the  Lindliergh  case,  but 
the  cure  prescribed  is  mistaken.  Imagine  a  police 
sergeant  telling  an  editor  what  justifies  an 
No  good  comes  to  tbe  newspaiier  press  from  the 
ealling  of  fake  extras.  Nearly  every  Sunday 
noon,  in  New  York,  the  community  is  arou.sed  by 
“Baby  Found”  fakes,  sometimes  issued  by  an  im- 
scrupulous  publisher  to  give  rowdy  “extra  hounds 
a  few  dollars  profit  at  the  exjiense  of  a  confiding 
public.  Sometimes  the  hawkers  peddle  papers  which 
contain  no  news  justifying  their  cries. 

The  police  need  not  go  into  censorship  to  control 
fraud  or  rowdyism  which  disturbs  the  peace. 
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COL.  ROBERT  R.  McCORMICK, 
publisher,  Chicago  Tributte,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Chicago  Better  Business 
Bureau  March  16  at  Hotel  Sherman. 
His  subject  was,  “Taxation  and  the 
Expense  of  Government.” 

Howard  A.  Morris,  editor  of  the 
Rochelle  (III.)  Weekly  Herald,  recently 
announced  his  retirement  after  39  years 
of  active  publishing  service. 

Oarence  F.  Byrns,  editor.  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American  and  Times 
Record,  addressed  the  Young  Business 
Men’s  Club  in  that  city,  March  7. 

Ogden  Reid,  editor  of  the  Nezv  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Reid,  are  in 
Palm  Beach  for  a  month’s  vacation. 

Grover  C.  Hall,  editor,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  addressed  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Council  of  Jewish  Women  last 
week. 

Frank  Dean,  editor.  Sycamore  (Ill.) 
Tribune,  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  educational  publicity  department, 
Chief  Shabbona  Council  of  Boy  Scouts. 

C.  E.  Broughton,  editor  of  the  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Press,  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Lion’s  Clubs  of 
Sheboygan  and  Plymouth  at  a  dinner 
recently  in  Sheboygan. 

Ed.  M.  Souder,  editor,  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  addressed  the  Rotary 
club  of  Rushville,  Ind.,  March  15. 

Fred  L.  Haskett,  former  editor, 
Childress  (Tex.)  Daily  Index,  will  con¬ 
duct  an  Easter  tour  of  Old  Mexico, 
leaving  Dallas,  March  23  and  returning 
April  3. 

Col.  Richard  H.  McCarty,  publisher, 
Albany  (Tex.)  Ne7vs,  has  returned 
home  after  spending  a  week  in  an  Abi¬ 
lene  sanitarium. 

A.  Q.  Miller,  publisher,  Pellernlle 
(Kan.)  Telescope,  last  week  announced 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  state  printer. 

James  T.  Jackson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Seminole  (Okla.)  Producer,  and 
V.  C.  Cope,  business  manager,  Semi¬ 
nole  Morning  Nezvs,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  and  vice-chairman, 
respectively,  on  Seminole’s  unemploy¬ 
ment  publicity  committee. 

Carl  C.  Magee,  editor,  Oklahoma  City 
Mews,  was  the  principal  speaker  March 
11,  at  the  second  annual  business  ob¬ 
servance  day.  University  of  Oklahoma 
college  of  business  administration. 

William  R.  Ragsdale,  publisher, 
Rutherford  (N.  J.)  Republican,  recently 
announced  he  will  seek  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Congressman  from  the 
new  Ninth  District  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  H.  Butler,  publisher,  Ruffalo 
Evening  Mezrs,  will  represent  the  40th 
New  York  district  at  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Chicago. 

Ben  F.  Harigel,  publisher  of  the  La 
Grange  (Tex.)  Journal,  has  announced 
his  candidacy  for  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  as  Congressman-at-large. 

Alonzo  C.  Duddleston,  editor,  Satur¬ 
day  Spectator,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has 
announced  his  candidacy  for  Republican 
nomination  for  clerk  of  Vigo  County 
circuit  court. 

A.  VanKoevering,  editor,  Zeeland 
(Mich.)  Recbrd,  was  nominated  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  mayor 
March  11. 

Frank  M.  Sparks,  assistant  publisher. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  spoke 
at  a  father  and  son  banquet  in  Marne, 
Mich.,  March  9. 

E.  P.  Harrison,  editor,  Oakland  (la.) 
Acorn,  has  been  named  a  delegate  to 
the  Republican  state  convention  in  Des 
Moines,  March  22. 

W.  T.  Branagan,  junior  publisher. 
Emmet sburg  (la.)  Democrat,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  for  congressman  from 
the  Eighth  Iowa  district. 

P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Jackson,  have 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Hawaii. 


E.  B.  Aldrich,  publisher,  Pendleton 
East  Oregonian,  was  recently  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Oregon  State  Highway 
Commission. 

E.  G.  Burkham,  publisher,  Dayton 
(O.)  Herald,  and  Walter  Locke,  editor, 
Dayton  Daily  News,  have  been  named 
on  a  local  committee  to  assist  in  the 
disposition  of  government  “baby  bonds.” 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Robert  r.  o’brien,  business 

manager,  Council  Bluffs  (la.) 
Nonpareil,  and  president,  Iowa  Daily 
Press  Association,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  chamber  of  commerce  committee 
to  aid  the  local  sale  of  federal  govern¬ 
ment  “baby  bonds.” 

W.  V.  Wiegand,  circulation  manager. 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram,  has 
been  elected  exalted  ruler  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Elks  Lodge,  No.  85. 

Mary  Rose  Barrens,  daughter  of 
J.  T.  Barrens,  advertising  manager, 
Kansas  City  Star,  has  returned  home 
after  her  first  season  with  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  Company. 

T.  Lee  Snow,  former  advertising 
solicitor,  Kansas  City  Post,  has  been 
apiiointed  special  deputy  game  and  fish 
commissioner  of  Missouri. 

William  F.  Wiley,  president,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has 
l)een  apiwinted  on  the  Ohio  State  com¬ 
mittee,  Hoover  Anti-Hoarding  cam¬ 
paign. 

P.  J.  Fagan,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Catholic  Union  and  Times,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar 
position  on  the  Catholic  American,  new 
Catholic  weekly  in  Worcester,  Mass. 
First  issue  will  be  March  25.  Charles 
A.  Grimes  is  publisher. 

Hamilton  C.  McPeck,  advertising 
director,  and  Dalton  A.  Young,  of  the 
reportorial  staff.  Belief  ontaine  (O.) 
Examiner,  now  are  both  public  officials 
of  their  city.  McPeck  is  President  of 
Council  while  Young  was  appointed 
member  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Board  by 
Mayor  James  Dietrich. 

A1  Look,  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily 
Sentinel,  is  teaching  a  class  in  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  Ross  Business  College  in 
Grand  Junction. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Burl  Armstrong,  managing 

editor.  Salt  Lake  Telegram  in  a 
recent  address  before  the  Kiwanis  Club 
defended  newspapermen  from  false  im¬ 
pressions  seen  in  newspaper  movies. 

Mrs.  Maud  Chegwidden,  garden  edi¬ 
tor,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  been  elected 
Utah  vice-president  of  the  American 
Rose  Society. 

Kenneth  G.  Crawford,  political  re¬ 
porter,  Buffalo  Times,  addressed  the 
University  Club  Forum  recently  on 
“Politics  as  .Seen  by  a  Newspaperman.” 


Harry  Lutobns 


Harry  LUTGENS,  publisher  of 
the  San  Rafael  (Cal.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  is  a  firm  believer  that  a 
newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  should  in¬ 
terest  himself 
actively  in  civic 
enterprises. 

When  Mr.  Lut- 
gens  bought  the 
Independent  in 
1927  it  was  a 
weekly.  The  new 
publisher  started 
a  fight  for  in¬ 
creased  rail  and 
ferry  facilities 
which  resulted  in 
the  expenditure  of 
$1,200,000,  and  so 
entrenched  the  Independent  that  daily 
publication  was  found  practical. 

Mr.  Lutgens  started  his  career  as 
advertising  salesman  for  the  E.  W. 
Cahill  agency  of  San  Francisco  in  1914. 
Then  he  bought  a  weekly,  the  Sonoma 
Valley  Forum.  In  1920  he  sold  this 
paper  and  became  owner  of  the  Sebas¬ 
topol  Times.  A  period  with  the  old  San 
Francisco  Morning  Journal  followed. 

Mr.  Lutgens  was  publicity  director  of 
the  1922  gubernatorial  campaign  of 
Friend  W.  Richardson,  president  of  the 
California  Press  Association.  When 
Mr.  Richardson  was  elected  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Lutgens  his  private  sec¬ 
retary.  At  the  end  of  Gov.  Richard¬ 
son’s  term  Mr.  Lutgens  bought  the  In¬ 
dependent.  He  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  California  Press  Association,  and 
today  retains  this  position. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Lutgens  is  president 
of  the  Redwood  Empire  AsscKiation 
and  a  director  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  and  Highway  Commission. 

William  Coughlin,  sports  editor,  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express,  is  in  Florida  wi*h 
with  the  Buffalo  International  League 
baseball  team. 

Atticus  Miillin,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  political  writer,  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  serious  injury  last  week  when  a 
fishing  lodge  near  Montgomery  in  which 
he  and  several  others  were  spending 
the  night,  burned. 

Don  L*mg,  for  many  years  on  the 
federal  beat  for  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  court  house 
run  to  succeed  Eddie  L.  K.  Gilmore 
who  has  taken  a  publicity  job  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C.  Allen  Taylor,  Journal 
re-write  man,  replaces  Long  at  the 
federal  building. 

Charles  G.  H.  Evans,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
Express  staff,  has  been  made  manager 
of  the  new  radio  station,  Manchester. 
N.  H. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  Stars  Shine  On! 

There  has  been  a  bit  of  a  storm. 

Here  and  there  the  earth’s  crust  has  cracked  andjsome 
wreckage  has  been  swallowed  up. 

But,  as  the  light  breaks  through  to  presage  a  calm  morning, 
we  note  that  the  stars  shine  on. 


Rogers,  Beckley,'  McIntyre,  McBride,  McEvoy,  Fisher, 
Pickford,  Smith,  Goldberg,  Driscoll,  Mager,  Tuthill, 
Striebel,  Fulkerson,  Terhune,  Kling,  Rockwell. 


When  Mlere  fail— try  the  etaref 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  McNITT 
Chnirman 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK.,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  V.  MoADAM 
President 


Over 
The  Top! 
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LITTLE  MARY  MIXUP  - 

M.t-' 


‘ t'-  -  A*  ■  ^ i I i 


WHEN  wc  announced  the 
"Little  Mary  Mixup"  Color 
Page  by  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff  last  week 
•  -  •  to  be  released  April  3  •  •  •  one 
editor  told  ui  that  he  was  happy  to 
find  someone  who  did  not  think 
the  world  was  comin,  to  an  end  . . . 
and  had  the  cheerful  courage  to 
come  out  with  a  big  new  feature  . . . 

TTHE  POINT  is  that  we  have  the 
'  courage  of  our  productions  and 
with  a  production  like  Brinkerhoff’s 
"Little  Mary  Mixup"  we  have  some¬ 
thing  to  spread  cheerful  courage 
throughout  the  nation  . , . 

E’RE  starting  off  with  . . . 

The  Akron  Tiine»  I'ress 
The  Buffalo  Times 
The  Detroit  News 
The  Newark  Ledger 
The  Pittsburgh  Press 
The  Rocky  Mountain  News 

. . .  among  the  initial  subscribers  . . . 
We’re  starting  almost  upon  the 
first  anniversary  of  our  "Tarian" 
and  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beans,"  color 
page  offerings  of  1931  .  .  .  We 
were  told  then  it  was  no  time  to  bring 
out  new  color  pages  .  .  .  but  it  was 
.  .  .  and  is  now  .  .  .  when  lots  of  us 
don’t  believe  the  world  is  coming 
to  an  end  .  .  .  and  wc  can  all  use 
the  cheerful  courage  of  the 

Ll’ITLE 
MARY 
MIXUP 
Uolor  Page 

(Two-comics-on-onc  page  with 
Brinkerhoff's  "All  in  the  Family" 
at  the  top). 

For  Termt  and  Samplee 
Please  Wire  ... 

UNITED  FEATURES 

MONTE  BOUEJAILY,  General  Mar. 

220  East  42d  Street, 

New  York 
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John  A.  Crawford,  editorial  promo¬ 
tion  man,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and 
Mrs.  Crawford,  are  parents  of  a  son, 
their  fourth  child. 

Albert  Cornsweet,  former  political  re¬ 
porter,  Cleveland  Press,  and  one  of  the 
best-known  newspaper  workers  in 
Cleveland,  is  now  secretaiy  to  the 
mayor. 

Miss  Edna  Ervin,  until  recently  with 
a  suburban  paper  at  Detroit,  has  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Ml  Arthur  (O.) 
Democrat-Enquirer. 

Pierre  van  Paassen,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  World  Paris  bureau,  who 
recently  returned  from  Europe  after 
writing  a  series  of  articles  for  the 
Toronto  Globe,  is  lecturing  under  the 
auspices  of  Zionist  organizations  on  a 
“Birdseye  View  of  the  Jewish  World.” 
He  will  shortly  return  to  Europe  as  a 
correspondent  of  the  Toronto  Star. 

Alma  Lou  Craft,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
News  staff,  addressed  the  Montgomery 
County  Physician.s’  Secretaries  and  As¬ 
sistants’  association,  March  14. 

Eddie  Raymond,  sports  editor  De 
Kalb  (Ill.)  Chronicle,  was  official 
scorer  for  the  Little  Ten  tournament  at 
Waterman  a  week  ago  and  also  at  the 
state  district  ttjurnament  in  De  Kalb. 

Lawrence  Andrews,  editorial  staff, 
and  Daisy  P.  Young,  “Betty  Fairfax” 
Dayton  (O.)  Herald  are  candidates  to 
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••  ••  1030 . 

10.403 
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-  -  1020 . 

.i  10.180 

11.664 

-  -  1028 . 

8.067 

1  10.019 

“  "  1927 . 

6.220 

0.646 

“  “  1926  . . 

7.014 

7.066 

serve  as  Montgomery  county  delegates 
to  the  Republican  state  convention. 

Fred  Leo,  part  time  employe  De 
Kalb  (III.)  Daily  Chroncile  covered  the 
Illinois  Teachers  College  tournament  at 
Bloomington. 

Gus  Utter,  formerly  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register,  recently  joined 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal  copy  desk. 

John  Keppler  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
rewrite  staff  to  the  copy  desk. 

R.  E.  Roberts,  Toledo  Blade,  avia¬ 
tion  editor,  spoke  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  North  Baltimore,  O.,  Flying 
club.  He  described  his  recent  cruise 
aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Akron. 

G.  Fitzgerald,  formerly  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  has  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  copy  desk. 

G.  A.  Henhoeffer  is  conducting  a 
stamp  news  column  for  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger. 

Parke  Carroll,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  officiated 
at  the  Missouri  state  high  school  basket¬ 
ball  tournament,  Columbia,  Mo.,  March 
17-19. 

Martin  J.  Haley,  staff,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  accompanied  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals  to  their  training  camp 
at  Bradenton,  Fla.  Maurice  O.  Shevlin 
is  covering  the  St.  Louis  American 
League  club  at  West  Palm  Beach. 

Plummer  Whipple,  sports  writer, 
Toledo  Blade,  addressed  a  local  high 
school  student  body  recently  on  high 
school  sports. 

Phil  Hewitt,  formerly  with  the  Los 
.dngeles  Evening  Express,  recently 
joined  the  Oklahoma  City  News  copy 
desk. 

Darrell  Doyle,  photographer,  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Democrat,  and  Mrs.  Doyle 
are  parents  of  a  son,  their  third  boy, 
l)orn  March  14. 

William  H.  Hessler,  cable  editor, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  was  guest  of  honor 
and  principal  speaker  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Cincinnati  Association  of 
Credit  Men. 

A1  Warden,  sports  editor,  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary  of  the  Western  Ameri¬ 
can  Sports  association  for  the  third 
time  recently. 

Lillard  McGee,  sports  editor,  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  is  giving  a 
weekly  radio  talk  over  WIBW,  the 
Capper  Publications  broadcasting  station. 

Stuart  X.  Stephenson,  sports  editor, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  has 
returned  to  work  after  a  brief  illness. 

George  W.  Summers,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  corresi)ondent.  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Daily  Mail,  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  “Colonial  Houses  and 
Churches  of  Virginia,”  at  the  Kanawha 
Presbyterian  Church,  March  3. 

Willard  DeLue,  editorial  staff,  Boston 
Globe,  spoke  at  the  annual  mid- winter 
smoker  of  the  Warwick  Club  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  March  7. 

,'\.  L.  Shultz,  political  reporter, 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal,  and  Mil- 
ton  Tabor,  political  writer,  Topeka 
Daily  Capital,  covered  district  Repub¬ 
lican  meetings  recently. 

Edgar  C.  Hanford,  editorial  staff, 
.'ip  ring  field  (O.)  Daily  News,  was  one 
of  three  judges  in  a  recent  essay  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  the  Boston  Store, 
.Si)ringfield. 

Walter  Biscup,  staff,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World,  was  at  McAlester,  Okla.,  March 
11,  covering  the  execution  of  Martin 
Keeney,  convicted  of  first  degree 
murder. 

Dwight  Thacher  Harris,  police  re- 
iwrter,  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal, 
was  recently  called  as  a  witness  in  the 
trial  of  Sid  Olney,  charged  with  the 
holdup  of  messengers  of  the  Merchants 
National  bank  of  Topeka  last  summer. 

Mrs.  Mae  Miranda,  former  society 
editor,  Springfield  (O.)  Daily  News,  is 
handling  publicity  for  the  “Springfield- 
at-Work”  campaign  under  auspices  of 
the  Clark  County  Unemployment  Com¬ 
mittee. 

R.  P.  White,  reporter.  Salt  Lake 


Telegram,  left  this  week  by  airplane  for 
Los  Angeles,  after  receiving  word  that 
his  wife  had  met  with  a  fatal  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  in  that  city. 

Willis  J.  Abbot,  contributing  editor, 
Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
addressed  the  Women’s  Republican  Club 
of  Boston,  March  3. 

Lloyd  Gregory,  sports  editor,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Houston  Texas  Exes  association, 
composed  of  former  University  of 
Texas  students. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  K.  Warner,  Claude, 
Tex.,  special  writer  for  the  Houston 
Chronicle  and  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  has  announced  her  candidacy 
for  Congressman-at-large  from  Texas. 

Dr.  W.  Louis  Chapman,  music  critic. 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Evening  Bulletin, 
addressed  the  Monday  Morning  Musical 
Club  at  the  Providence  Public  Library, 
March  13. 

Albert  Jones,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  has  returned  from  his  vacation 
spent  in  New  Jersey,  completing  a  series 
on  Wagnerian  music  which  will  be 
published  in  the  fall. 

Arthur  Ruhl,  of  the  drama  depart¬ 
ment,  New  Yorld  Herald  Tribune, 
addressed  the  Women’s  University  Club, 
March  10  on  the  play  “Lost  Boy.” 

Ernest  K.  Lindley,  of  the  reportorial 
staff.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  re¬ 
turned  March  7  from  a  week’s  tour  of 
New  England  during  which  he  tele¬ 
graphed  a  daily  article  surveying  the 
contests  of  various  Presidential  can¬ 
didates  for  preference  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  primaries. 

John  Kelly,  marine  editor,  Nctv  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Kelly,  sailed 
March  11  for  an  18-day  West  Indies 
cruise  on  the  liner  Kungsholm. 

Earline  White,  woman’s  page  editor, 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  addressed 
the  annual  employers’  banquet  of  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
club  at  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  March  10. 
She  is  national  recording  secretary  of 
the  organization. 

Philip  Kinsley,  Chicago  Tribune 
leporter,  who  is  in  Honolulu  to  cover 
the  Fortescue-Massie  murder  trial,  pre¬ 
sented  a  review  of  crime  conditions  in 
Hawaii  in  last  Sunday’s  Tribune. 

Jack  Elliott,  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  city  staff,  recently  addressed 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  club  on  skiing. 
Albert  W.  Keane  and  A.  B.  McGinley, 
sports  editors  of  the  Hartford  Courant 
and  Times,  respectively,  also  spoke. 

Tom  Bashaw,  Chicago  Daily  Nnos 
reporter,  is  co-author  with  Art  Kassel 
of  the  official  Chicago  World’s  Fair 
song,  “In  1933.” 

Cedric  W.  Foster,  financial  editor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  recently 
addressed  the  Hartford  Civitan  Club 
on  “The  Financial  Condition  of  the 
World  Today.” 

L.  H.  Gregory,  Portland  Morning 
Oregonian  sports  editor,  was  the  toast¬ 
master  at  a  recent  home  town  banquet 
given  in  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  for  Wes 
.Schulmerich,  national  league  baseball 
player. 

Mrs.  Marie  Jay  Cady,  assistant  soci¬ 
ety  editor.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald,  has  resigned. 

Richard  Milne,  staff  correspondent, 
Boston  Post,  is  writing  a  serial  feature 
on  the  life  of  Father  Coughlin,  the 
radio  priest  of  Michigan,  for  the  Post. 

Richard  Frankhauser,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald  editorial  staff,  visited 
in  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  March  10  and  11. 

William  E.  Brennan,  police  reporter, 
Boston  Post,  is  running  a  daily  feature 
“The  Thrill  of  My  Life,”  based  on 
interviews  with  the  chiefs  of  police  in 
the  various  towns  and  cities  about 
Boston. 

Charles  B.  Sapp,  federal  building 
’■eirorter.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
has  resigned. 

RcH?er  T.  Balloch  has  taken  over  the 
financial  and  textile  news  departments 
of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
and  Mercury.  He  replaces  Joseph  M. 
Russakoff,  resigned. 


Horace  M.  Coats  of  the  staff,  Ittdian- 
apolis  Star,  and  Mrs.  Coats,  are  parents 
of  a  daughter,  born  Feb.  22. 

Art  Shinners,  sports  editor,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Wisconsin  News,  Amos  (“Red”) 
Thisted,  Milwaukee  Sentinel  sports 
writer,  and  A1  Mahlberg,  Wisconsin 
News  photographer,  left  last  week  for 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  to  cover  the  spring 
training  of  the  Milwaukee  Brewers. 

Sec  Taylor,  Sports  editor,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  hospital  for  a  few  days  re¬ 
cently  by  an  infected  leg. 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  a  news  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  has  returned  to  Des  Moines, 
after  six  months  in  Europe.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  MacDonald. 

Miss  Marion  Bowen,  reporter.  Holly- 
wood  (Cal.)  Citisen-News,  and  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  “Roamin’  'Round  in  Holly¬ 
wood”  column  sailed  Feb.  26  on  the  S.  S. 
Winnipeg  for  Europe.  She  is  on  a  six 
months’  leave  of  absence. 

Eddie  L.  K.  Gilmore,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  Atlanta  Journal,  has  joined  the 
publicity  staff  of  the  Fox  theater  com¬ 
pany  and  will  be  located  in  Washington 
D.  C.  after  March  15. 

Ralph  Allen,  staff  reporter,  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Tribune,  accompanied  the 
world  Olympic  champion  hockey  team, 
the  Canadian  “Winnipegs,”  on  their 
recent  tour  of  eastern  United  States. 

Joe  T.  Lawless,  veteran  Colorado 
newspaperman  and  former  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Lamar  Sparks,  is  writing 
a  weekly  column  for  a  number  of  Colo¬ 
rado  newspapers  under  the  heading, 
“The  Unofficial  Observer.” 

Junius  B.  Wood,  Chicago  Daily  News 
staff  writer  and  former  resident  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Soviet  Russia,  spoke  on 
“Russia”  at  a  banquet  sponsored  by  the 
Elgin,  Ill.,  Business  and  Professional 
Woman’s  club  March  8. 

Jack  Elder,  former  Chicago  Herald 
and  E.vaminer  sports  writer,  has  been 
appointed  athletic  director  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Youth  Organization  in  Chicago. 

Ray  Black,  rewrite  man  for  the 
United  Press  at  Chicago,  was  recently 
confined  to  a  hospital  in  Danville.  III., 
with  an  infected  ankle. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

PRESTON  (3REWS,  news  staff, 

•  Panama  American,  Panama  City,  to 
Mrs.  Edith  Epperly  Poff,  of  Floyd,  Va., 
recently. 

Hymie  Polinsky,  photographer,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Wisconsin  .Wetvs,  to  Ann  Mae 
Saldoff  in  Minneapolis  recently. 

Harris  Powers,  editor,  Ocala  (Fla.) 
.Morning  Banner,  to  Miss  Anne  Han¬ 
sard,  March  3. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

ORTH  HUDSON  AUTO.MO- 
BILE  SHOW  supplement,  March 
7,  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch.  12  pages;  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jer¬ 
sey  Observer,  10  pages;  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  16  pages. 

Springfield  (O.)  Daily  Nines  and 
.9««  carried  12-page  supplements  in  edi¬ 
tions  of  both  papers,  Feb.  25,  for  Dollar 
Day,  sponsored  by  the  Springfield  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  6-page 
food  section,  March  11. 

Oklahoma  City  Times.  Electrical 
show  section,  March  10  for  Oklahoma 
City’s  first  electrical  show. 

Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  36  page.s 
and  rotogravure  supplement,  March  9 
in  observance  of  the  paper’s  60th  anni¬ 
versary.  The  edition  included  a  letter 
from  President  Hoover  to  F.  A.  Miller, 
president  and  editor  of  the  Tribune. 
The  roto  section  was  devoted  to  the 
various  departments  and  personnel  of 
the  newspaper. 

Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  annual 
tax  sales,  Oakland  County,  84  pages. 
March  9. 

Long  Bcaeh  (Cal.)  .Morning  Sun. 
.Annual  Progress  PMition,  March  5. 

Neze  Orleans  Times-Picayune  26-page 
automobile  show  section,  carrying  142 
columns  of  automotive  advertising. 
During  the  progress  of  the  show  the 
newspaper  printed  approximately  10,000 
additional  lines  of  car  copy. 
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HERJRIB. 

LOST 

161.399 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING 

The  swing,  on  the  part  of  national  advertisers, 
to  the  American  during  1931  constituted  an 
important  recognition  of  the  paper’s  added 
power  in  this  market. 

*Exc]uiive  of  Amerlctn  Weekly. 


TIMES 

LOST 

1.Q2I,I90 


HERJRIB. 

LOST 


U75,035 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

‘This  chart  graphically  sums  up  the  preference 
of  advertisers  in  every  classification  for  the 
new  market  offered  by  the  increased  coverage 
of  the  American  during  1931. 

*Excluilve  of  Amerlcfto  Weekly. 


TIMES 

LOST 

36,369 


HERJRIB. 

LOST 

111.697 


LOCAL  ADVERTISING 

Local  advertisers,  who  check  sales  results 
within  24  hours,  indicated  a  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  preference  for  the  responsive  circulation 
offered  in  the  American  during  1931. 


A  YEAR  THAT 
MADE  NEWSPAPER 
HISTORY 


It  may  be  considered  sophisti¬ 
cated  to  smile  at  pie  charts  and  bar  charts 
and  to  favor  whimsies.  But  advertising 
this  year  is  a  rather  serious  business.  And 
the  story  of  how  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers  in  New  York  changed  their  schedules 
in  1931  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  in  New  York  newspaper  history. 
And  epochs  and  whimsies  don’t  mix. 

In  charts,  then,  the  records  of  a  year 
of  remarkable  changes  are  set  forth. 

These  charts  show  the  New  York 
American’s  dramatic  increase  in  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  more  than  50  per  cent  and  the 
20  per  cent  added  to  an  already  tremendous 
Sunday  circulation.  They  show  its  gains 
in  national  advertising,  total  advertising, 
local  advertising — and  these  gains  in  a  year 
when  losses  were  suffered  by  the  other 
standard  size  competitive  newspapers. 
Besides  these  charts,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  American  rose  in  classified 
advertising  from  fourth  place  in  New  York 
to  first  place  among  all  newspapers  of 
America  east  of  the  Rockies. 

All  these  achievements  have  resulted 
from  the  1931  revaluation  of  media  by  tbe 
hard-hitting  business  man  who  sells  in  New 
York  and  rightly  demands  that  his  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  work  as  hard  for  him  as  he 
worked  for  it. 


Note  that  the  local  circulation  of  the  Morning 
American  now  covers  essentially  ONE-THIRD 
the  standard  size  morning  field.  Last  year  iti 
coverage  was  approximately  only  one-fifth. 


For  advertisers  who  want  100  percent  home 
read  newspapers,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  Sunday  American  now  reaches  34  out  of 
every  100  homes  in  this  market  where  any  stand¬ 
ard  size  New  York  Sunday  newspaper  is  read. 


New>  Amedtati 

NEW  YORK’S  MOST  INTERESTING  NEWSPAPER 
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ANNUAL  TABULATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


Betoll 

General  Automotive  nnancial 

Toalad- 

Cities  and  Newspapers  Display 

Display 

Display 

Display 

Clasalilcd 

vertlsing 

PEORIA, 

ILL. 

Journal . 

...(E)  4.725.2.36 

1,268,159 

317.528 

118,702 

1,287,015 

7.921.050 

Transcript . 

...(M)  3,331 .262 

1,269,177 

282,551 

117,172 

1.268,323 

6,337.267 

Journal-Transcript. . . 

...(S)  1.202,975 

171,979 

127,424 

26,126 

322,680 

1.851,222 

Star . 

...(E)  5.024.621 

1,282,270 

376,844 

90,458 

1.266,909 

8.159.323 

Star . 

...(81  1.249,768 

115.811 

139,256 

23.016 

306,850 

1.836,330 

PHOENIX, 

ARIZ. 

Arisona  Republic . 

...(M)  3,944,914 

1,249,215 

426,764 

175,073 

1,232.870 

7,063.333 

Arisona  Republic . 

...(8)  738.074 

165,127 

236,699 

39,760 

426.209 

1.609,106 

Gasette . 

...(E)  2.534,170 

1,112,953 

539.640 

224.301 

1.113,805 

6,542,693 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gasette . 

...(M)  3.712.926 

1,243.080 

497.791 

434,389 

730,744 

7.201,066 

Press . 

...(E)  10,039.468 

2,509,148 

582.508 

277,625 

1,832,266 

15,546.341 

Pr6M . 

...(S)  1.968,781 

432,794 

217,246 

36,052 

1,139,604 

3,794,937 

Sun-Telegraph . 

. . .  (E)  8,429.354 

1,580,390 

481,959 

264,192 

856,465 

12,063,795 

•Sun-Telegraph . 

...(8)  1.790,643 

1,218,380 

371,599 

35,981 

651,158 

4,068,073 

PORTLAND 

.  ORE. 

Oregonian . 

. . .  (M)  2.543,163 

1.408,926 

284,936 

322,949 

1,797.934 

6,387.495 

Oregonian . 

...(8)  1.350,355 

315,437 

295,999 

43.760 

966,001 

2.974.668 

Journal . 

...(E)  4.404,176 

1.692,274 

360,401 

199,098 

1,186,424 

7.843.751 

Journal . 

...  (8)  536,324 

90,549 

169,108 

24,244 

506,820 

1.326.661 

ttNews-Telegram _ 

...(E)  3,177,089 

961,627 

209.248 

110,930 

861,322 

5.329,920 

Telegram . 

...(E)  1,346,389 

239.922 

45.790 

58,916 

360,345 

2.059.201 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin . 

...(E)  8,518,932 

2,013,034 

775,297 

388,380 

1.932,471 

13,767,838 

Journal . 

...(M)  1,651,680 

900,705 

379,983 

411,059 

1.972,629 

5,545,481 

Journal . 

...(8)  1,548.246 

246,943 

334.855 

69,172 

484,054 

2,673,230 

News-Tribune . 

...(E)  2.930.964 

868,739 

316,484 

146,017 

116,247 

4,924,131 

READING 

,,  PA. 

Eagle . 

...(E)  4.935.469 

1,358,411 

483,604 

228.682 

967,868 

8.226,928 

Eagle . 

...  (8)  .377,708 

76,637 

109,014 

9.448 

198,632 

772,725 

Times . 

, . . .  (M)  4.716,872 

1.158.232 

443,116 

194,800 

942,158 

7,682,633 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader . 

,...(E)  6.186,467 

1,715,900 

490,209 

326,178 

1.615,258 

10.395,145 

Times-Dispatch . . 

....(M)  3,164,346 

1,002,169 

265,418 

269,435 

1,341,808 

6,185,307 

Timee-Dispatch . 

....(8)  1,889,034 

196,616 

144,856 

92,091 

473,447 

2,799,285 

tfPortUnd  News  and  TeleKram  merged  May  S,  1931.  Telegram  figuree  to  that  date. 
*Ameriran  Weekly  Linage  inriuded  in  above  Sunday  figures. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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In  1931  the  Journal- Bulletin  carried  nearly 

22 

MILLION 

LINES! 


This  lineage  teas 


81% 


of  the  Daily  Netct- 
paper  Advertising 
in  Providence 


CLASSIFICATION 


Journal-Bulletin  Percent  of  total  ia 
1931  LINEAGE  Providence  Dailin 


RETAIL  Display 

11,618,857 

79.9% 

ineiuJing 

Amusements  . 

1,230,599 

73.2% 

Boots  and  Shoes . 

416,031 

85.9 

Clothing — Men^s . 

473,066 

91.8 

Clothing — Women’s  .  .  . 

1,210,922 

87.3 

Department  Stores  .... 

3,814,060 

76.0 

Drug  Stores . 

138,364 

96.8 

Furniture,  Household  .  . 

830,152 

94.6 

Grocers  . 

892,656 

70.6 

Heating,  Plumbing  .... 

243,011 

76.4 

Hotels,  Restaurants  .... 

191,551 

79.0 

Jewelers . 

301,528 

95.0 

Miscellaneous  . 

931,255 

85.8 

Musical  Instruments  .  .  . 

66,903 

96.5 

Radio  Dealers . 

90,629 

97.0 

Real  Estate . 

149,904 

96.2 

Sporting  Goods . 

27,727 

84.5 

Toilet  Goods,  Beauty  .  .  . 

91,256 

89.0 

GENERAL  Display . 

.  .  3,159,682 

78.4% 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

1,490,135 

82.5 

FINANCIAL . 

858,611 

85.5 

CLASSIFIED  . 

4,389,154 

97.4 

TOTAL*  Advertising  .  .  . 

.  .  21,976,549 

81.7 

*Paid,  including  Legal 

(Source: 

Media  Rccarit) 

Journal-Bulletin  FAMILIES : 

in  Providence  In  Rhode  Island 

19  "o"/  20  2  3 


of  families  reading  daily  newspapers 


/TJr  PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL/BULLETIN 


NewEnglands Second  Lowest  Market^ 


CHAS  H.  EDDY  CO.  Representatives 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
Los  Angeles  Sea 


as 
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annual  tabulation  of  newspaper  linage 

( Continued  from  page  40) 


BeUII 

General 

AutomotlTe  FlnaneUil 

Total  ad* 

CLTiy 

1  Md  Newspspera  DiapUy 

Display 

Display  Display 

CUssifled 

rertislns 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

k  Chronicle. , 

..(M)  4.S91.022 

1.686.028 

637.483 

336.033 

2.313,106 

9.436.627 

Chronicle., 

..(S)  1.373.368 

284.076 

301,012 

67,398 

1.042.364 

3.068,727 

..(E)  4.602.699 

1.142.310 

613.611 

266.900 

021.284 

7.918.923 

..(8)  664.026 

982.936 

270.610 

39.486 

267.861 

2.225.641 

Ii»»-Cnion . 

, .  (M)  7.989.674 

1.806.680 

768,100 

379.042 

647.010 

11.617,260 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

. .  (M)  3.744.236 

1.660.492 

444.608 

207,727 

1.416.791 

7.768,231 

..(8)  1.714.873 

263.272 

217,620 

81,293 

480.180 

2,764,686 

. 

..(E)  2.807.039 

849.717 

290.613 

113.816 

662,764 

4,729,491 

. 

..(E)  1.973.634 

1.219.961 

303.049 

133.047 

1.308.676 

5,082,614 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

.(M)  1.667.120 

1.366.913 

262.662 

460.101 

1,678.068 

6,242.286 

.(8)  1.016.628 

191.683 

169.036 

117.691 

672.830 

3,077,899 

.(E)  4.796.214 

1.310.106 

201.246 

138.430 

1,694.397 

8.216,677 

.(E)  3.910.681 

1.633.090 

367,720 

287.042 

1.094.666 

7,212,301 

•Ufhl . 

.(8)  1.631.099 

1.129,309 

230,964 

82,603 

429.687 

3,408.663 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

.  (M)  2.666.777 

1.664,461 

406.268 

266.666 

1.699.294 

6.706.608 

.(8)  2.316.666 

209,604 

336.671 

111,836 

621.134 

2,496.386 

.(E)  4,497.374 

1.036.104 

401.864 

249.061 

812.098 

7,816.144 

Wbune . 

.(E)  6.662.968 

1,791.180 

710.342 

341.639 

1,377,133 

0,810.161 

^trs- 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

inf 

Ckfooicle . 

..(M)  2.314.623 

1.296301 

368.464 

676.496 

2,142.064 

7.688.976 

Ckieeiele . 

..(8)  1.034.067 

260.410 

278,276 

17,111 

929.891 

2.622.371 

biminer . 

..(M)  3  412  436 

1.926.667 

423.000 

440,342 

3.017.219 

0.239.742 

•ExtmiDer . 

..(8)  2.721.996 

1.181.801 

460.063 

44.690 

1.236.928 

6.647,787 

CiD-BullKin . 

..(E)  4.833.276 

1.336.783 

480.029 

238.636 

948.980 

8.852,117 

oUl  ii 

Ntwi . 

..(E)  4.318.874 

1.601.082 

346.662 

183.971 

1.639.764 

8.017.606 

Dailiet 

SEATTLE, 

WASH. 

Puit-lntelUKencer . 

. .  (M)  2.218.876 

1.206.306 

247.24.3 

369.627 

1.768.666 

6.932.339 

•Pot  -Intelligencer. . . . 

. .  (8)  644.368 

1.082,770 

360,984 

62,072 

608.762 

2.646.266 

. 

..(E)  3.360.114 

1.016.260 

243.886 

140.447 

1.130.391 

6,977.088 

Tiinfi . 

..(E)  6.667.237 

1.969.678 

610.240 

410,970 

2.263.317 

10.719.45o 

Tima . 

..(8)  1.363  770 

226,126 

240,827 

31.000 

1.043.299 

2.894.122 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Nm-Times . 

..(E)  4.167.094 

961.488 

324.3.36 

162.182 

808.104 

6.656.029 

Nm-Timee . 

. .  (8)  638.764 

98.014 

140.03.3 

60,706 

200.693 

1.0)8.317 

Tribune . 

..(E)  4.620.263 

1.. 348.648 

496.934 

168.224 

821.566 

7.447.404 

Tribune . 

..(8)  6.34.696 

106.666 

131.230 

69.634 

193,115 

1.034.308 

1 

(Continued  on  page  42) 

ADVERTISING 
SALESMEN . . . 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  to  associate 
yourself  with  the  outstanding  special 
page  organization  representing  select 
list  of  newspapers  in  east  and  middle 
west. 

YOUR  FUTURE  is  assured  if  you  will 
follow  our  methods,  thoroughly  and 
loyally,  and  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work. 

WE  ARE  NOT  interested  in  ‘‘special 
edition”  or  “scheme”  men. 

WE  ARE  interested  in  resourceful 
young  men  of  pleasing  appearance 
and  good  education. 

PERMANENT  WORK.  Commission 
basis.  Address  with  full  details  and 
references. 

THE  J.  W.  KELCH  COMPANY 

Newspaper  Representatives 

1216  Francis  Palms  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


.4% 

5 

5 

4 

7 

•rdi) 


attle 


sdi  PROVIDENCE , 

and  you  sell  RHODE  ISLAND* 

Despite  prevailing  conditions,  few  major  markets  can  show  as  good 
a  record  as  that  of  Providence,  a  record  which  proves  that  Providence 
is  much  more  than  just  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Rhode  Island. 


In  this  market  reside  one  of  the  most  highly 
urban  populations  in  the  country.  Most  recent 
figures  fix  Rhode  Island  proper  as  third  in  the 


United  States  in  per  capita  savings — ($554.85), 
while  Providence  shows  the  second  highest  per 
capita  retail  sales  in  the  East — ($682.72). 


Since  71%  of  its  total  newspaper  readers  show 
a  derided  preference  for  EVENING  papers, 
shrewd  advertisers  in  this  territory  have  found 
it  best  to  avoid  seemingly  profitable  MORNING¬ 
EVENING  combinations — high  in  duplication. 


But  the  market  is  too  large  for  any  ONE  evening 
paper  to  afford  adequate  coverage.  That’s  why 
most  advertisers  find  their  Rhode  Island  listing 
incomplete  without — 


Small,  Spencer,  Levings  &.  Brewer,  Inc. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Boston 


®rib«n^ 

Fenger-Hall,  Ltd. 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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ANNUAL  TABULATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

BcUII  General  Automotlee  FInancimI  Total  ad* 

CItlea  and  Newspapers  DispUy  DlspUy  DlspUy  Display  ClassUled  rertisinK 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review . (M)  1,617.677  1.230.816  241,376  180.797  1.048.967  4.232.379 

Spokesman-Review . (8)  1.177,204  179.709  238,209  217.331  374.892  2.188,149 

Chronicle . (E)  6.169,786  1,387377  357.397  178,884  1,008.653  8.283.212 

. (E)  1.886.342  758,937  176.452  110,542  517.444  3.520,155 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Demoorat . (M)  3399.168  2,043.911  405.911  545.404  864,727  7387.719 

Qlobe-Democrat . (8)  1,208,678  338.617  277.679  20.816  766.699  2.603.442 

Post-Dispatch . (E)  8,177,831  2331.660  602,822  206.630  1,650.883  12,888,619 

Post-Dispatch . (8)  2314.069  416.202  273,846  49362  1,892,813  4.845,000 

Star . (E)  4.898,081  1,466.885  230,002  96,807  712,787  7,409,956 

XimM.".. . (E)  1,756343  726.106  90,448  83,229  460.730  3,176.865 

SYRACUSE,  N,  Y. 

Herald . (E)  6,128.975  1,235.970  416,180  94,472  977,308  8.076.107 

Herald.... . (8)  810.837  155,016  196,126  71354  284,010  1.518.010 

Journal. . (E)  6,173367  1.388,406  363.142  129,617  893.438  8.236.412 

•American . (8>  446.466  994.095  164,777  41.420  219377  1.866.024 

PostRtandard . (M)  3369.739  778.010  303.689  190.364  1.023.201  6.850,168 

Pcst^tandard . (8)  612314  168,211  128.970  09.027  263,070  1,122,280 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

. (M)  024,837  1,133,836  169,670  140393  1.294363  3.677.765 

. (S)  825,269  57,961  286,707  22,409  666.608  1,768,272 

News-Tribune . (E)  4,231342  1,161,179  201.602  166,208  1,308.265  7,067.718 

Times . (E)  2,618,078  878.202  349.081  94,042  1,026.574  4,920.401 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times . (M)  1381,339  401.025  66,869  200317  204,027  2,186,887 

Times . (8)  2,286,914  66,813  103.102  96,769  196.202  2,747,043 

PU.I. . (E)  6,119.891  1,896.756  723.643  236,674  1.396.879  10.423,397 

News-Bee . (E)  3,396,634  1,029,506  438.208  164,919  951342  0.038,065 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Olobe . (M)  1.900,671  1,373,708  416.187  311324  876.590  4.982.399 

Mail  A  Empire . (M)  2.130,004  1,861.944  553,822  346,861  678.632  6.668.064 

8tar . (E)  9,702.256  2,919.725  484,094  189,644  2,763.026  10.163.931 

Star . (Weekly)  322,732  885.602  227,141  8.656  73.764  1,614.937 

Telegram . (E)  9311.167  2,617,208  485,740  161,188  4.416.755  17.264.537 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Times . (E)  4,763.343  1,605.857  699.381  182.745  690.911  7.980.762 

Times  Advertiser . (S)  784,941  69,725  133.770  95,772  162.800  1.266.927 

TULSA,  OKLA 

Tribune . (E)  4.407,937  1306387  391349  79,526  1.101.207  7373,443 

Tribune . (S)  094316  108.241  94.161  68.088  257302  '  1314.767 

World . (M)  3366.103  1348.878  430,098  116.70>  1.437.869  6.832.126 

World . (8)  1,196.966  239.364  162381  109,218  369.020  2.061322 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Herald . (M)  1333.369  683,660  71.573  110,661  964.860  3.380.310 

•Herald . (S)  1.604399  1,025,348  193,807  34,200  227,048  3.046.010 

News . (E)  1.868.069  616,076  170,633  34,092  837,048  3,497367 

Timm . (E)  4,924,849  1  318349  440,345  96.504  984.862  7,777,636 

Poet . (M)  2,739,678  862,464  221,626  191,019  760,711  4,939,013 

Post . (8)  1,718,996  119.998  120.270  21,714  262,168  2335,193 

Star . (E)  12.266.060  2341396  097.408  266.191  2.004,485  18.409.346 

Star . (8)  8,713301  312.034  293,132  23381  950.048  6.297331 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  GROUP 

Mamaroneek  nmas . (E)  1311,686  326,432  134.304  68.367  163.208  2.169,020 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus . (E)  6.603,131  460.371  466312  229,645  065.585  7,561,170 

New  Rochille  8tandard 

Star . (E)  4.415.226  525,768  294,689  104,430  700.932  0.232.954 

Ossining  atissa8sntind  (E)  1.466.364  294.921  240.355  226,260  276.771  2396.819 

Port  Chester  Item . (E)  3,549.469  437,448  352,518  103,670  564.591  6.148.107 

Tarrytown  News . (E)  2.611.493  472,672  396,645  160,912  248,033  4,016.104 

Yonkers  Herald . (E)  2,766,723  462.355  292,335  242.554  1,139,751  5.126,436 

Yonkers  Statesman . (E)  2,373.608  410.612  257,82.3  248.056  1.497.125  5.008,098 

White  Plains  Press . (E)  2.066.157  455.291  321,601  303,194  614.971  3,864.386 

White  Plains' Reporter...  (E)  4.782.696  468,9.52  563.841  229,200  1,290,978  7.606.632 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

Beacon . (E)  3,878.267  1,472,844  361,640  92.975  1.233.732  7,061,138 

Beacon . (8)  1.348,100  268.038  228.997  76.941  330.869  2,253.246 

Eagle . (M)  2.139,686  1,137,616  314,004  67,748  1.620.066  6.306,410 

. (E)  2.446,277  887,622  187.608  42.244  1.616,341  6,180.324 

Eagle . (8)  1.088.920  230,081  206,593  75,670  445.394  2.050.202 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record . (M)  7,798,966  1,326.323  468,289  206.613  1.232,923  11.147.186 

Times-leader . (E)  8.365,547  1.467,088  582.439  159,654  610,611  11.313.143 

News . (E)  4,041.269  602,593  160.957  175.568  107,257  6,127,141 

Independent . (8)  1,618.780  276,116  114,227  64,816  11,949  2,127 !682 

Telegram . (8)  373,609  86,143  26,391  15,640  11,396  638,076 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

Tsrin  City  Sentinel . (E)  2.061,932  1,084.311  322.678  146,705  429.028  4,101774 

Journal  Sentinel . (8)  637,220  71.888  80.829  31,986  87.603  917744 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram . (8)  1,386,782  169,177  192,970  48,911  410.094  2,208  636 

Telegram . (M)  4,024.346  1,473.091  491,971  163,495  1,027,056  7.322!241 

Qesette . (E)  4,487,673  1,524,190  551,028  190A90  1,044,106  7,888  287 

Port . .(E)  8.632.722  864,868  404,948  127,449  490,612  6,634.011 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator . (E)  4,930,992  1.629,861  431,122  143,614  834,306  7,979, 3is 

Vindicator..........  ...(8)  1,006,030  117,985  137,498  74,866  214,671  1660  751 

Telsgram . (E>  4.686.130  1798,839  498.894  173.942  712,507  7.’416.'(J37 


•.American  Weekly  linage  included  in  above  Sunday  figures. 


Advertisers  in  St.  Louis 
buy  far  more  space  in  the 
Post-Dispatch  than  in  the 
second  and  third  news¬ 
papers  COMBINED. 

— many  important  classi¬ 
fications  more  than  all  three 
others  COMBINED. 

The  Post-Dispatch  has 
far  more  circulation  in 
Greater  St.  Louis  than 
any  other  newspaper- 
morning  or  evening. 

— reaches  more  St.  Louis 
homes  of  average  and  above 
average  income  than  any 
other  newspaper. 


POST- DISPATCH 
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1 1 5,026 lines 


The  Globe  -  Democrat  was  one  of  twenty-eig^ht  important 
American  daily  newspapers  passed  by  The  St.  Louis  Star 
in  total  paid  advertising  in  1931 — the  morning  Globe- 
Democrat  stepping  down  to  third  place  and  The  St.  Louis 
Star  advancing  to  second  place  in  St.  Louis. 

That  had  never  happened  before.  It  was  one  of  those 
upsets  that  some  buyers  of  space  couldn’t  reconcile  with 
the  traditional  rank  of  St.  Louis  newspapers. 


Some  said,  “It  will  not  last.  The  morning  newspaper,  with 
no  competitor  will  not  stay  behind  an  evening  newspaper 
with  two  competitors.” 


But  in  February  The  St.  Louis  Star  increased  its  hold  on 
second  place  by  leading  the  daily  morning  Globe-Democrat 
by  the  wide  margin  of  115,026  lines  in  total  paid 
advertising. 


THE  5T.  LOUIS  STAR 

'National  Advertising  Representative — George  A.  McDevitt  Co. 
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EIGHTY  CARRIERS  IN  DAILY'S  BAND 


Organized  less  than  a  year  ago,  the  San  Francisco  News  carrier  hoys*  hand 
today  numbers  80  members  ranging  in  age  from  12  to  16  years.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  is  sponsored  by  J.  C.  van  Benthem,  circulation  manager,  and  H.  I).  Tennant, 
city  circulator,  and  is  under  the  leadership  of  Ralph  Eliaser.  Services  of  the 
organization  are  in  great  demand,  and  the  appearances  of  the  boys  have  included 
rad  io  and  stage  engagements. 


CALENDAR  SELLING  AID  Held  Anti-Hoarding  Day 


Circulation 


DAILY  DOUBLES  RATE, 
READERS  ACCEPT 

Lets  Than  Eight  Per  Cent  Fail  To 

Renew  When  Alameda  (Cal.) 

Times-Star  Announces 
New  Price 

Doubling  of  the  subscription  rate  of 
the  Alameda  (Cal.)  Timcs-Star  has 
been  accomplished  with  a  loss  of  less 
than  eight  per  cent,  it  is  reported  to 
Editor  &  Pubushkr  by  W.  C.  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  Majority  interest  in  the 
Times-Star  was  acquired  a  few  months 
ago  by  Friend  W.  Richardson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  public  reaction  to  the  increased 
rate  in  the  face  of  present  conditions 
exceeded  all  expectations,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  son  of  the  late  J.  Sherman 
McDowell,  former  owner,  advised. 
The  higher  rate  was  effective  March 
1,  and  subscribers  are  now  returning 
in  a  manner  indicative  of  a  return  to 
|K'ak  circulation  within  a  short  time, 
it  was  stated. 

The  eight  per  cent  figure  is  against 
a  high  record  attained  about  mid- 
February,  Mr.  McDowell  said,  and  is 
not  the  average  circulation  of  the  paper. 

“Expectations  were  for  a  20  per  cent 
decline,  with  the  belief  that  our  normal 
circulation  could  then  be  restored  by 
special  work  and  hard  effort  within 
six  months’  time.  The  move  was  taken 
only  after  protracted  study  by  all  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  with  several  l^ing  very 
dubious  as  to  the  outcome.  Today  we 
are  8  per  cent  under  our  peak  circula¬ 
tion,  with  old  subscribers  returning  at 
the  rate  of  from  five  to  seven  per  day, 
and  so  in  a  few  months'  time  we 
ex|)ect  to  have  all  of  the  old  subscribers 
l>ack  and  then  some.” 

The  monthly  rate  for  the  California 
daily  was  25  cents  up  to  March  1.  Tin; 
increa.se  made  effective  a  50  cent 
monthly  rate. 

Announcement  of  the  decision  to  in¬ 
crease  the  subscription  rate  was  made 
in  p<age  one  stories  and  in  editorial 
statements  for  three  successive  day* 
prior  to  the  installation  of  the  higher 
price. 

“We  put  considerable  effort  into  our 
editorials  telling  the  reasons  for  the 
higher  rate,”  said  Mr.  McDowell,  “and 
by  March  3  all  of  the  stops  were 
through.  Then  old  subscribers  started 
returning,  and  our  subscriptions  have 
been  making  good  daily  gains  since  that 
time.” 

Frank  Loughran  is  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times-Star. 


PRINTED  DESPITE  STORM 


Staunton  Leader  Without  Electricity 
or  Wire  News  for  Days 

The  Staunton  (Va.)  Evening  Leader, 
of  which  Col.  H.  L.  Opie  is  publisher, 
saved  an  unbroken  record  of  never  hav¬ 
ing  missed  an  issue  since  it  was  first 
started  in  1904,  when  a  terrific  ..now- 
storm  and  blizzard  interrupted  electric 
current  in  Staunton  on  Sunday,  March  6, 
by  rushing  its  news  and  advertising 
material  to  Harrisonburg,  and  publish¬ 
ing  there  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
News  Record.  The  trip  of  25  miles 
was  made  with  great  difficulty  because 
the  highway  was  almost  impassable, 
being  strewn  with  telephone  wires  and 
poles  and  in  some  places  huge  snow 
drifts. 

The  Evening  Leader  and  News  Leader 
had  no  news  service  whatever  from 
Saturday  night  until  Wednesday  night, 
depending  entirely  upon  a  battery  radio, 
set  up  in  its  offices. 


Sponsored  Bridge  School 

The  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southzvest 
American  and  Times-Record  sponsored 
a  three-day  school  of  bridge  in  a  local 
theatre,  March  14-16,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Grace  C.  Ransom.  Local 
merchants  issued  the  tickets  of  ad¬ 
mission. 


Boston  Herald  •  Traveler  Idea 
Arouses  Interest  of  Prospects 

Karl  Hall,  circulation  manager,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald-Trceveler,  reports  a  stunt 
that  his  carrier  boys  are  using  effec¬ 
tively,  based  on  the  idea  used  by  the 
F'uller  brush  salesmen. 

Eiach  month  each  boy  is  given  a  num¬ 
ber  of  special  folders  which  vary  in 
size  and  color  each  month  yet  at  no 
time  are  made  too  large  to  be  con¬ 
veniently  thrust  into  a  pocket. 

On  the  cover  is  a  calendar  of  the 
current  month.  The  copy  on  the  cover 
varies  each  month.  In  March  it  had 
just  one  word  in  black  letters  “FACTS.” 
On  opening  prospects  find  information 
relative  to  the  newspaper,  which  Mr. 
Hall  thinks  will  convince  them  that  it 
is  the  pai>er  they  want  to  read. 

When  the  boy  comes  to  the  door  of 
a  prospect  he  rings  the  bell  and  greets 
the  person  who  answers  with :  “Have 
you  received  your  calendar  yet?” 

In  the  majority  of  cases  this  simple 
query  gives  the  boy  a  chance  to  ex¬ 
plain  about  the  folder  and  get  in  his 
sales  talk.  Mr.  Hall  reports  that  the 
plan  has  proved  successful. 


Present*  Fashion  Clinic 

More  than  3,000  women  attended  the 
two  presentations  of  the  Fashion  Clinic 
presented  by  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Press-Telegram  in  co-operation  with 
the  local  merchants  in  the  Municipal 
Auditorium.  Feb.  29.  The  clinic  was 
under  the  direction  of  Edward  Daven¬ 
port,  merchandising  ccun.selor  of  the 
Press-Telegram.  Frank  P.  Goss,  city 
editor,  presided  as  master  of  cere¬ 
monies. 


Cooking  School  in  Cincinnati 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  cooking  school  in  connection  with 
the  Home  Beautiful  Exjiosition  lieing 
held  at  the  Music  Hall.  Ciel  Adair, 
editor  of  the  Home  Forum  page  of  the 
daily,  is  in  charge.  The  Enquirer  re¬ 
cently  published  a  special  Home  Forum 
section  of  10  pages. 

Conducting  Prohibition  Poll 

The  Burlington  (N.  J.)  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise  is  conducting  a  poll  on  retention 
or  abolition  of  the  18th  Amendment. 
This  newspaper  is  also  running  a 
“classified  ad  slogan  contest”  in  which 
a  local  theatre  is  aw’arding  a  daily  prize 
of  two  tickets. 


Running  Horticulture  Series 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  is 
running  a  series  on  flower  gardening  by 
Dr.  William  A.  Taylor,  chief  of  the 
burea.4  of  plant  industry,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 


The  Cincinnati  Titnes-Star  conducted 
an  anti-hoarding  day,  March  10  in 
Greater  Cincinnati.  Prior  to  March  10 
anti-hoarding  placards  reading  “Spend 
$5  in  this  store  or  some  other  store. 
Do  it  today.  If  not,  be  sure  to  spend 
$5  on  Anti-Hoarding  Day,  March  10,” 
were  distributed  to  every  store  and 
business  place  in  the  area.  Merchants 
reported  a  substantial  gain  in  business. 


Releases  New  Feature 

The  Ledger  Syndicate,  Philadelphia, 
is  offering  a  series  of  24  interviews 
with  prominent  men  and  women  on 
“Whither  Flaming  Youth?”  in  which 
the  coming  social  structure  is  discussed 
by  Clarence  Darrow,  Fanny  Hurst, 
William  Allen  White.  .\bbe  Ernest 
Dimnet,  Theodore  Dreiser,  Rupert 
Hughes  and  others.  The  interviews 
were  obtained  and  written  by  Bessie  K. 
Rolierts. 


Carriers  Attend  Snow  Party 

Two  hundred  Oakland  (Cal.)  Trib¬ 
une  carrier  boys  were  guests  of  the 
newspaper  at  a  two-day  snow  party  in 
the  Sierras  at  Lake  Tahoe.  A  special 
train  was  chartered  for  the  trip,  the 
delegation  returning  the  morning  of 
March  7.  W.  F.  D.  Brown,  circulation 
manager,  was  in  charge. 


Broadcasting  New*  Items 

The  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  and 
Leader  are  furnishing  three  regular 
news  broadcasts  daily  over  Station 
WFEA,  Manchester’s  only  station  which 
opened  recently.  Bernard  McQuade,  of 
the  Leader  staff,  conducts  the  broad¬ 
casts  which  last  15  minutes. 


Running  Street  Contest 

The  Toledo  Nezvs-Bee  is  running  a 
“street”  contest.  Daily  drawings  of 
articles  representing  the  names  of  To¬ 
ledo  streets  are  published  and  the  idea 
is  to  distinguish  the  name  of  the  street. 

Presidential  Straw  Vote 

The  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press  is 
conducting  a  straw  vote  on  the  choice 
of  the  next  President.  Only  registered 
voters  are  counted,  and  the  ballots  must 
be  signed. 


Held  Cooking  School 

The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot- 
General  Foods  Cooking  School  was 
held  in  the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  city  audi¬ 
torium  March  8-10. 


Start*  New  Serial 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Evening  Ap¬ 
peal  on  March  15  began  publication  of 
“Little  Miss  NobiKiy,”  serial  by  Vida 
Hurst. 


POLICE  WILL  CENSOR 
EXTRAS  IN  ANNAPOLIS 

City  Council  Take*  Action  After  I 
Complaints  That  Boys’  Cries 
"In  Foreign  Languages’* 
Disturb  Townspeople 

The  Annapolis,  Md.,  police  commis¬ 
sioner,  his  chief,  sergeant  and  patrol¬ 
men  by  vote  of  the  Annapolis  Cit)’ 
Council  March  14  were  made  censors  of 
newspaiiers  offered  for  sale  as  extras 
in  the  streets  of  that  town. 

Acting  on  complaints  of  residents 
that  they  had  been  lured  from  warm 
firesides  at  night  by  the  loud,  unintel¬ 
ligible  shouts  of  news  vendors,  tht 
Council  unanimously  passed  a  motion 
ordering  the  police  force  to  read  and 
liass  ujKin  the  news  contained  in  such 
editions. 

If  the  police  believe  the  article  in 
«|uestion  is  of  insufficient  importance 
to  Ik-  labeled  extra  they  are  to  order 
the  vendors  off  the  streets. 

The  motion  was  offered  by  .Alderman 
Jesse  11.  Fisher,  who  is  the  firechief. 

He  said  the  boys,  in  shouting  their 
wares,  “yell  in  foreign  languages,”  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  buy  a  paper  to 
learn  what  all  the  hub-bub  is  about. 

Alderman  Anthony  Davis,  who  said 
he  was  “once  a  newsboy  himself,”  came 
to  the  defense  of  his  one-time  associates 
with  a  resolution  ordering  that  the  boys  [ 
announce  the  latest  happenings  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  For  lack  of  a  second,  the  resolu-  L 
tion  never  came  to  a  vote.  ! 

The  motion  adopted  places  responsi¬ 
bility  for  “regulating  out-of-town  news-  f 
papers”  on  the  police  department.  I 


VACATION  TRIP  CONTEST 


Merchants  And  Railroad  Cooperatiai 
With  Marion  Star 

The  Marion  (O.)  Star  will  cooperate 
with  15  local  merchants  and  the  Erie 
railroad  to  send  12  high  school  seniors 
and  juniors  from  Marion  and  35  sur¬ 
rounding  communities  on  a  five-day  va¬ 
cation  trip  to  New  York,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Alexandria. 

The  cost  will  be  borne  by  merchants, 
the  paper,  and  the  railroad.  Merchants 
will  give  with  each  $1  purchase  or  pay¬ 
ment  on  account  during  a  10-week 
period  beginning  March  11  a  coupon 
representing  100  votes  to  be  assigned 
to  a  pupil  of  the  customer’s  choice.  The 
35  communities  have  been  divided  into 
districts,  and  pupils  receiving  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  votes  in  each  district  will 
be  trip  winners.  The  trip  will  start 
June  17. 

During  the  10-week  period,  the  Star 
will  publish  eight  special  editions  show¬ 
ing  the  standings  of  various  pupils  as 
the  contest  progresses,  and  will  distrib¬ 
ute  6,500  extra  copies  of  each  of  these 
editions  throughout  the  district. 

The  Erie  railroad  probably  will  use 
a  similar  tie-up  in  other  cities  along  its 
lines  next  year  if  the  vacation  tour  con¬ 
test  proves  sufficiently  popular. 


CARRIER  HURT,  SUES  DAILY 


“Little  Merchant’’  Hit  By  Track 
While  Working  After  Dark 

Two  suits,  asking  damages  totaling 
$35,000,  have  been  filed  against  Met"'  f 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  an  injury  to  a  carrier  boy.  The 
carrier,  Harold  Taylor  Belton,  14,  was 
struck  by  a  hit-and-run  driver  a^ 
7:30  p.m.,  Dec.  10,  1931,  while  solicit¬ 
ing  subscriptions.  The  suits  charge  that 
for  the  youth  to  work  that  time  of  day 
was  a  violation  of  the  child  labor  laws. 

One  suit  was  filed  on  behalf  of  the 
boy,  the  other  on  behalf  of  the  parents. 
Press-Scimitar’s  circulation  department 
operates  under  “the  little  merchant 
plan.”  The  carriers  arc  in  business  for 
themselves.  They  buy  the  papers  from  | 
Press-Scimitar  and  resell  them,  taking 
their  earnings  from  profits. 

Sponsoring  Garden  Contest 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald  is 
co-operating  with  the  Dayton  Garden 
Club  in  an  annual  yard  and  garden 
contest. 
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26  out  of  every  100 
display  advertisers 
are  giving  their  en 
tire  appropriations 
to  the  — • 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


The  Los  Anseles  Times  for  two  s^nerations 
has  been  more  used  by  advertisers — and  has 
been  used  by  more  advertisers  — than  any 
other  Pacific  Coast  newspaper. 

Today,  as  the  only  locally-owned  Los 
Anseles  newspaper,  The  Times  renders  a  more 
outstanding  service  than  ever  before. 

Free  from  alien  restrictions,  actively  devoted 
to  local  welfare,  dealing  intelligently  with 
sectional  problems  and  interests.  The  Times  is 
read  by  those  who  have  adopted  California  as 
their  permanent  place  of  residence.  These  are 
the  people  who  establish  homes,  raise  families, 
and  buy  the  bulk  of  all  the  commodities  used 
by  consumers. 


With  the  largest  home-delivered  circulation 
both  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  throughout 
the  Los  Angeles  trading  area.  The  Times  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  months  of  1932  attracted  a 
greater  volume  of  advertising  than  both  other 
morning  papers,  or  both  evening  papers,  com¬ 
bined.  In  display  advertising.  The  Times  is 
used  exclusively  by  one  out  of  every  four 
advertisers,  while  in  classified  advertising.  The 
Times*  volume  exceeds  that  of  every  other 
newspaper  in  the  world. 

Los  Angeles  T imes 

Eastern  Representative:  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Creamer  Co.,  360 
N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago:  10-169  Gen’l  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit; 
285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Pacific  Coast  Representative; 
R.  J.  Bidwell  Company,  742  Market  St.,  San  Francisco;  White  Henry 
Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle. 


■« 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ANNUAL  TABULATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE 

Reports  of  1931  Advertising  Returned  by  1,140  Newspapers  in  More  Than  785  Cities  of  U.  S.  and  Canada,  Showing 

Total,  National,  Local,  and  Classified  and  Legal  Volume 


A  B 


T*UI  DiipUf 


City 

Paper  Published  Linage 

National 

Local 

CUssIBed 

Legal 

Aberdeen  (8.  D.) . 

.  American . 

.(m)  2.592,310 

640.584 

1.697.682 

198.940 

&3.270 

(1,834  readers  included  in  total) 

New . 

..(e)  2.652.818 

646.366 

1.697.136 

229,950 

77  266 

Sunday  edition. . . 

.  (s)  430.780 

77,224 

299.460 

53,172 

518 

(2,100  readers 

in  Evening  Total — 406  readers  in  Sunday) 

,  World  . 

Abilene  (Ken.) . 

.  Reflector . 

.(e)  1,089.263 

175.963 

830,770 

54.580 

37.950 

.(m)  2.669.826 

743  568 

1.501,484 

424,774 

Sunday  edition . . . 

.  (s)  995.092 

80,752 

787.542 

126.798 

Total . 

.(108)3.664.918 

824,320 

2.289.026 

551  572 

Reporter . 

.(e)  2  674.114 

738  906 

1  505  646 

425096 

4  466 

.\de  (Okie.) . 

.  New . 

(e)  1.691,196 

408,380 

1,135,088 

104,412 

43.316 

Sunday  edition 

.  (8)  408,436 

25,662 

361,074 

21,700 

Total . 

.(ee)  2  099,6.32 

4.34.042 

1.496.162 

1J6.112 

43.316 

.Adrien  (Mich.) . 

.  Tel^am  . 

.(e)  3  :104.952 

612.458 

2.528.498 

163.996 

Alameda  (Cal.) . 

.  Timee^tar . 

.(e)  2.206.190 

238,420 

1.162.826 

662.956 

141.988 

Alemose  (Colo.) . 

,  Courier . 

(e)  1,959.392 

335.636 

693.488 

25.533 

56,991 

.  Herald . 

.  (e)  2.243.234 

515.004 

1.467,074 

261,156 

Albany  (Ore.) . 

.  Democrat- Herald. 

..(e)  1,859.298 

470.582 

1.141.112 

171.934 

75.670 

Albion  (Mich.) . 

.  Recorder . 

.(e)  1,425.890 

292.936 

1.019,704 

47,058 

66.192 

Albert  l>ea  (Minn.) . .. 

.  7’ri6unf . . . 

(c)  2,802,450 

623.378 

1.808.184 

156.058 

214.830 

Alexandria  (Ind.) .... 

,  Timetf-Tribune. .  .  . 

.(e)  1,482.967 

232,924 

1.099.297 

151,887 

5.859 

Alhambra  (Cal.) . 

.  Post- Advocate  .. 

(e)  3.635.324 

458.066 

2.494.156 

554.652 

128.450 

Allentown  (Pa.) . 

.  Cell . 

.  (m)  9.708.104 

1,675,982 

7.164,934 

618.226 

248,962 

Sunday  edition. . . 

.  (8)  795,044 

62.496 

604.758 

115,528 

12.262 

Total . 

(nw)  10.503.148 

1.738,478 

7,769.692 

733,754 

261.224 

Chronicled:  News, 

.(e)  7,452.213 

576,828 

6.116.781 

640.472 

118,132 

Alpene  (Mich.) . 

.  New . 

(e)  3.098.186 

423,332 

2.201,626 

312.942 

160.286 

Alton  (III.) . 

.  Telegraph . 

.(e)  4.474.008 

626.864 

3,135,860 

604.296 

106.988 

.\ltoone  (Pe.)  .... 

.  Mirror . 

(e)  9.838.416 

1,329.937 

7.481.3.34 

1.027.145 

(l^egal  included  in  classibed) 

Tribune . 

(m)  5.219,956 

549.528 

3.7.37,244 

9:<3.184 

(Legal  included  in  claasiBed) 

Alva  (Olda.) . 

.  Review-Courier . . . . 

.(e)  2.087.241 

477,636 

1.527.780 

62.6.37 

19.188 

.Ainbridge  (Pa.) . 

.  CUieen . 

(e)  2,666,353 

189.111 

2.245,451 

231.791 

Matara 

.(m)  3,655,372 

1,134,994 

1,833.622 

686,372 

Sunday  edition . . 

(8)  1.266.398 

158.802 

917.154 

190.442 

Total . 

.(018)4.921.770 

1,293,796 

2.750,776 

876.814 

aiobt . 

(e)  4.132.898 

1.119.370 

2,438,030 

575.498 

• 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

.\inericue  (Ge.) . 

Timet- Recorder . . . 

.(e)  1.513.190 

602.000 

816.210 

31.458 

63.512 

.\niee  (le.) . 

Trdmne-Timea. .  .  . 

(e)  2.115,500 

372,000 

1.458.500 

169.000 

116.000 

.^meterdem  (N.  V.) . . 

Recorder . 

(e)  4.211.629 

744,022 

3.150.930 

225.484 

81.193 

.Anaheim  (C'al.) . 

Bull^in . 

.(e)  2.996.9.38 

464,548 

1.989.652 

542.500 

52.248 

.\ndereon  (Ind.) . 

Bulletin . 

(e)  4.647.609 

819  837 

3.126.655 

501.580 

199.537 

.Anderson  (Ind.) . 

Herald . 

(ms)!. .306.433 

421.232 

2.323,328 

416.668 

145.205 

.Anderson  (S.  C.) . 

Independent  .  .. 

(me)  2.601 .532 

480.584 

1.982.246 

90.133 

48.569 

Mail . 

(e)  2.453.368 

399,755 

1.914.271 

82,237 

57,105 

.Ann  Arbor  (Mich.).. . . 

Neat . 

(e)  5.715.542 

707.140 

4  613.714 

394.688 

.\iiniiton  (Ala.) . 

Star . 

(e)  2,791.754 

433.580 

2.124.850 

177.226 

56.098 

.  (e)  3.795.120 

Antiao  (Wie.) . 

Journal . 

.(e)  2.033.192 

427.966 

1.394.988 

117.082 

93,156 

.Appleton  (Wia.) . 

Poet-Creecent . 

.(e)  6.569.682 

892.936 

5.166.364 

508..382 

Ardmore  (Okie.) . 

Ardmoreite . 

.  (ee)  3.073.108 

536.378 

2,085.818 

238,672 

212,240 

.\rkenaas  City  (Ken.). 

Traveler . 

(e)  3.355,604 

559.790 

2,639,476 

135.534 

20.804 

.\sbury  Perk  (N.  J.)... 

Prett . 

(ee)  7.910.195 

849.364 

6.033.931 

634.170 

103.212 

.\8lieville  (N.  C.) . 

Citisen . 

(m)  4.565.456 

1.039.934 

2.916,172 

546.854 

62.496 

Sunday  edition . . . 

(a)  1.404.102 

121,282 

1.072.232 

208.880 

1.708 

Total . 

.(018)5.959.558 

1.161.216 

3.988.404 

755,734 

64.204 

Timee . 

.(e)  4.677,036 

981.918 

2.883.104 

535.528 

276,486 

.\nhlend  (Ky.) . 

Independent . 

.  (ee)  4.171.468 

579,656 

2,834.370 

570.528 

186,914 

.Ashland  (O.) . 

Timee-Gaz^te . 

.(e)  3.765,800 

542.062 

2.891.742 

263.522 

68.474 

.Ashland  (Ore.) . 

Tidinge . 

.(e)  1.133.194 

253.046 

730.072 

107.950 

42.126 

.(a)  1.353.002 

.\ahlend  (Wie.) . 

Prett . 

(e)  2.025.380 

415,492 

1.539.594 

46.228 

24,066 

.\Btorie  (Ore.) . 

Aetorian-Budget  . . 

(e)  2,215,597 

494.901 

1.373.333 

193,882 

153.481 

.\ihens  (Tei.) . 

Review . 

(e)  1,838  985 

262.780 

1,475.376 

53.523 

47.306 

.\tlentic  (le.) . 

Sewe-Telegraph  . . 

.(e)  1.386.000 

271.278 

969,150 

86.940 

58.618 

.\uburn  (N.  Y.) . 

Cititen . 

(e)  1.585.906 

357.042 

1.118.124 

72,128 

38.612 

Advertiser-Journal 

(e)  975.268 

354.242 

562.380 

22.498 

36.148 

(Jan.  1  to  June  1.  1931) 

• 

Citizen- Advertiser.. 

.  (e)  2.066.260 

374.612 

1.485.890 

107.576 

98.182 

(June  1  to  Dec. 

3 let,  1931;  national  advertiaing  was 

sold  in  combination 

only,  prior  to  the  merger) 

.\uitiMla  (Ge.) . 

■  C'bronicle . 

.(018)3,355.450 

628,908 

2,441,250 

285.292 

Herald . 

(e)  3.533.830 

932.099 

2.195.202 

214.120 

192.409 

Sunday  edition. .  . 

(s)  913.885 

65.782 

770.578 

76.765 

760 

Total . 

(ea)  4.447.715 

997,881 

2.965.780 

290,885 

193.169 

.Auausta  (Me.) . 

Kennebec  Journal  . (m)  3.464.720 

889.266 

2.073.246 

296.828 

205.380 

.\urore  (III.) . 

Beacon-  News . 

(ee)  7.943.440 

952.224 

5.956.902 

966.532 

67.780 

.Austin  (Tes.) . 

American  . 

(m)  3.199.700 

955.990 

1.705.326 

538.384 

Sunday  edition  . . 

.(a)  1.295.364 

123.340 

907.606 

264.418 

Tptal  . 

(018)4.495.064 

1,079.330 

2.612.932 

802.802 

. 

(e)  3.382.484 

955.752 

1  897.924 

528.808 

Kaker  (Ore.) . 

Demt*erat-  Herald.  . 

.(e)  2.272.128 

392.280 

1.624  292 

111. .398 

144.158 

Kallston  Spa  (N.  Y.) .  . 

Journal . 

.  (e)  937.902 

246.561 

594.909 

28.966 

67.466 

Hanfcnr  (Me.) . 

Commercial . 

(e)  3  !t06.142 

690  117 

2  .404  909 

696.012 

115  104 

News . 

(m)  6  383.223 

1.260.822 

3.934,105 

1.048.988 

1.39.308 

Hartlesville  (Okla.).. .  . 

Enterprise . 

(e)  2  913.204 

451  150 

2  193.212 

174  496 

94.346 

Examiner . 

.  (me)  2  956.626 

460.952 

2.169  708 

325  966 

Baton  Rouge  (Le.) _ 

Advocate . 

.  (m)  5  672,730 

712,950 

4.569.642 

390.138 

State-Times . 

.  (ee)  6.050.814 

713.538 

4.578.462 

389.550 

369.264 

Batavia  (N.  Y.) . 

News . 

.(e)  3  919.356 

673.540 

2.929.570 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 

Moon-J ournal . .  .  . 

(e)  6  071  .549 

.599.717 

4  .629  479 

624.426 

217.927 

Enquirer-  News  .  . 

.  (e)  6  659  699 

938  165 

4  714  .343 

947  705 

59  486 

Sunday  edition 

(a)  1057  714 

83  244 

776  968 

197.502 

Total  . 

'PS>  7  717  413 

1  021  40tt 

5  491. 31 1 

1  145,207 

59  486 

Total  Display 


City 

Paper  Published  Linage 

National 

Local 

Clagglfled 

Uni 

Bay  City  (Mich.) . 

Timet . 

..(e)  5,272  232 

968.464 

3.889.144 

414.624 

Sunday  edition. . 

. .  (e)  967.330 

101.444 

784.728 

81.158 

ToUl . 

. .  (es)  6,239,562 

1.069.908 

4.673.872 

495.782 

Beaumont  (Tex.) . 

Enterprise . 

. .  (008)6.504.523 

1,350.621 

4.296.743 

852.163 

4<I9( 

Journal . 

..(e)  5  870,744 

1,292,937 

3.858.132 

671.763 

47.912 

Beaver  (Pa.) . 

Times . 

..(e)  3.365  026 

457  968 

2  425  360 

331702 

149994 

Beaver  Falle  (Pa.) . 

Newt-Tribune _ 

..(e)  4  946  314 

591.150 

3,934,210 

323.204 

«7,710 

Beatrice  (Neb.) . 

Sun . 

..(e)  2,020,074 

471  240 

1.361.276 

104.202 

83JS4 

Sunday  edition . . 

. .  (a)  528,094 

45.360 

453  502 

25,354 

3878 

Total . 

.  .(ee)  2  548.168 
..(e)  2.003.939 

516  600 
389.141 

1  814.778 
1.533.684 

129.556 

87234 

81.114 

49.098 

Belief ontaine  (0.) . 

J^zamtner . 

.(e)  3.323.102 

486.356 

2  521  932 

265,716 

Belleville  (III.) . 

Advocate . 

.(e)  3.055  010 

553  812 

2  336  124 

75  600 

89.474 

Bellingham  (Wash.) . . . 

Herald . 

.(me)  4. 284 .070 

894.544 

2.904.090 

433.230 

82.206 

Sunday  edition. . 

. .  (8)  660,002 

78  036 

500.472 

81.158 

334 

News . 

.(e)  1,706,901 

199.386 

1,391.539 

91,722 

24284 

Beloit  (Wie.) . 

Newt . (e)  4.358,101 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

740.540 

3.189.529 

428,032 

Belvidere  (Ill.) . 

Republican . 

.(e)  2.176.566 

339,486 

1.606.248 

110  180 

120.682 

Bemidji  (Minn.) . 

Pioneer . 

.(e)  1.529.920 

392,392 

988.120 

83.160 

66  248 

Bend  (Ore.) . 

Bulletin . 

.(e)  2,471,0.35 

436.240 

1  680.390 

105.196 

65898 

Bennington  (Vt.) . 

Banner . 

(Ijegal  included 

.(e)  2.814.406 
in  local) 

500,458 

2.243.038 

70.910 

Benton  (III.) . 

News . 

.(e)  1.249,920 

331.800 

852.026 

49.994 

16.100 

Benton  Harbor  (Mich.) 

News-  Palladium . . 

..(e)  4.329.932 

555,520 

3.217,970 

402.164 

134.470 

Berkeley  (Cal.) . 

Gazette . 

.(e)  4.621.409 

423,327 

2,797.355 

1,296.164 

104263 

Berlin  (Wie.) . 

Journal . 

.(el  1.283,422 

303.038 

929.992 

45,360 

mi 

Bethlehem  (Pa.) . 

Globe-Timet . 

.(e)  7.1.36.164 

1,028.482 

5.500.642 

460.740 

146300 

Biddeford  (Me.) . 

Journal . 

.(e)  2  064  524 

619.122 

1.250,228 

111,440 

83.734 

Big  Rapids  (Mich.) _ 

Pioneer . 

.(el  1.366.652 

271,180 

922.845 

33.481 

139.144 

Big  Spring  (Tex.) . 

Herald . 

.(es)  2.084.716 

464,734 

1.445,584 

140.798 

33.600 

Billings  (Mont.) . 

Gasette . 

.  (me)3,072.850 

862.014 

1.796,346 

:<63.589 

50.901 

Sunday  edition. .  . 

.  (8)  780.368 

1.35.986 

546.568 

96,522 

1292 

Biloxi  and  Gulfptirt...  . 

Herald . 

.(e)  2.222.528 

453.642 

1.335.460 

188.790 

244.636 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.) . . 

Prett . 

.(e)  9.935.698 

1,6‘29,657 

6,771,941 

1.307.326 

266  n4 

Sun . 

.  (m)  3  886  260 

527  912 

2  853  354 

372.820 

132 174 

Bisbee  (Aris.) . 

Review . 

.(mB)2.071  984 

433,489 

1.371.048 

100,632 

166.918 

Bismarck  (N.  D.) . 

Trdntne . 

.(e)  2.268.806 

669.084 

1,307.496 

218.554 

72672 

Blackwell  (Okla.) . 

Tribune . 

.(m)  1,489.565 

401,093 

916.258 

106.386 

65.828 

Sunday  edition . . . 

.  (s)  484.752 

46.193 

386.136 

21,441 

30.982 

Bluefield  (W.  Va.) . 

ToUl . (108)1.974,317 

Telegraph  A  Suniet 

447.286 

1.302.394 

127,827 

96210 

News . 

.(me)  2.256  218 

640.628 

1,292,488 

268.920 

54.182 

Sunday  edition. . . 

(8)  719,482 

76.086 

524.923 

107.947 

10.524 

BI(H>m6eld  (Ind.) . 

Green  County  World  (e)  361.907 

172.669 

165.018 

4.070 

20.180 

Blytheville  (Ark.) . 

Courier  Neu's . (e)  1,196.434 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

.356  756 

772,114 

67.564 

Bloomington  (III.) . 

Pantograph . 

.(e)  5.069.085 

958.622 

3,642,877 

467,586 

69.386 

Sunday  edition . .  . 

.  (8)  674,282 

47,096 

540.134 

87,052 

1,764 

Total . (ee)  5.743,367 

(All  legal  advertising  included  in 

1,005.718  4.183.011 
local  display) 

554.638 

71.120 

Boise  (Ida.) . 

Capital  News . 

.(e)  2.738.204 

592,466 

1,814.946 

302.628 

28184 

Idaho  Statesman.. 

.(m)  3.433,338 

851,549 

2.019.851 

511.570 

50268 

Sunday  edition. . . 

.(s)  910  687 

122.590 

625.605 

105.064 

57,428 

Total . 

.(m8)4.344.025 

974.139 

2.645.456 

616.634 

107,796 

Boonville  (Mo.) . 

News . 

.(e)  1.176.385 

282.529 

871.990 

21.866 

Borger  (Tex.) . 

Herald . 

.(ee)  1.721,152 

329.440 

1.297,506 

69,300 

24,906 

Boulder  (Colo.) . 

Camera . 

.(e)  2,579,108 

324.744 

2.119.866 

91.028 

43.470 

Newt-  Herald . 

(e)  2,599,237 

445.289 

2.044  134 

96.986 

12.828 

Bowling  Green  (Ky.) . . 

Park  City  Newt. 
(I.egal  included 

.(e>  2,046.150  598  211 

in  local  and  classified) 

1,316,277 

131.662 

92.316 

Bowling  Green  (O.).. . . 

Sentinel-Tribune. . 

.(e)  2.106.562 

376.180 

1,207,706 

430.360 

Boseman  (Mont.) . 

Chronicle . 

.(m)  1.859  606 

424.774 

1.306,788 

128.044 

Sunday  edition . . . 

.  (s)  498.022 

40.418 

427,070 

30.534 

Total . 

.(ms)  2.357 .628 

465.192 

1,733,858 

158.578 

Bradford  (Pa.) . 

Era . 

.  (m)  4.013.805 

564.541 

3.265.738 

183.526 

Bradenton  (Fla.) . 

HerM . 

(e)  1,641.388 

221.816 

1,270,948 

148.624 

Sunday  edition. . . 

.  (8)  480  634 

33.054 

404  894 

42,686 

Total . (ee)  2.122.022 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

254,870 

1,675.842 

191.310 

28.351 

Brainerd  (Minn.) . 

Dispatch . 

.(e)  2.052.46.3 

508.921 

1.498,634 

16.557 

Brattleboro  (Vt.) . 

Reformer . 

.(e)  3.724.826 

502.488 

3.222,338 

15.218 

Breckenridge  (Tex.) . . . 

American . 

(es)  1.416.926 

354.592 

933.198 

113.918 

Brenham  (Tex.) . 

Banner*Pre«e . 

.  (e)  907.410 

281.316 

551.530 

73,024 

1.540 

Bridgeport  (Conn.) ..  . 

Herald . 

.  (s)  997.369 

38.380 

883.261 

75,728 

Telegram . 

.  (m)  7.568.448 

1,753.092 

4.942.953 

872.403 

PoH . 

.(e)  7,669,123 

1,791,023 

4,924.960 

953.140 

Sunday  edition  .  . 

(b)  1.148.001 

127.696 

799.275 

221.030 

Total . 

.(es)  8.817,124 

1,918,719 

5.724.235 

1.174,170 

TimetSlar . (e)  6,042,848 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

863.940 

4.486.076 

692.832 

129,780 

Bridgeton  (N.  J.) . 

News . 

.(e)  3.255.686 

500.150 

2.414.132 

211.624 

Bristol  (Conn.) . 

Bristol  (Va.-Tenn.) ... 

Prett . (e)  3,016.643 

Herald-Courier  and 

515.739 

2,500.904 

NewS'Bulletin. . 

(mm)3.508.218 

589.050 

2.549.918 

369.250 

49.532 

Bristow  (Okla.) . 

Record ....  . 

(e)  1.3.32.968 

294.112 

952.532 

36,792 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) . 

Citizen ....  . 

(e)  4.248.4.38 

436.272 

1,732,467 

630.684  1 

1,449.015 

Brow’nsville  (Pa.) . 

Telegraph . 

(e)  2.184.028 

435.092 

1.529,920 

125,524 

93.492 

Brownsville  (Tex.) .... 

Herald . 

(e)  2,695.196 

600,796 

2.695.196 

61.964 

Bucyrus  (Ohio) . 

T^egraph-Forum... 

.(el  2.331.406 

486.115 

1.592.913 

190.414 

Burbank  (Cal.) . 

Review . 

.(e)  2,117  192 

238.854 

1.289.610 

430.374 

149.002 

Burlington  (Kan.) . 

Republican . (e)  1,447.908 

(23,758  readers  included  in  total] 

296.394 

) 

1.046.444 

33.166 

48.146 

Burlington  (Vt.) . 

Free  Prees . 

.  (m)  6.266.006 

1.116.890 

4.752.393 

374.088 

22,635 

Butler  (Pa.) . 

Eagle . 

.(e)  5.039.314 

813.316 

3.669,750 

370.832 

185,416 

(Coiitiiim’d  on  f<af/e  4ii) 


ing 
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(-“LINOTYPE"-) 


UdI 


4.W( 
47.912 
149  we 
»7.7i0 
njM 
3«« 
87i34 
tl.lU 
49.099 
09.474 
S2J0e 
334 
24.2i4 


120.652 

66249 

66099 


16.100 
134.470 
104063 
6032 
146  300 
83.734 
139.146 
33.600 
60.901 
1092 
244.636 
266  774 
132 174 
166.915 
72672 
66.820 
30.982 
96010 

64.182 

10.626 

20.190 


69.366 

1.764 

71.120 

28164 

60368 

67.428 

107.796 


24.906 

43.470 

12.828 


92.316 


had  to  be  adapted  to 
today’s  printing  conditions 


. . .  and  so  was 


“EXCELSIOR” 

The  Modern  Newspaper  Body  Face 


28.361 


16.218 

1.640 


129.780 


49.632 

1.449.016 

93.492 


61.964 

149.002 

48.146 


In  a  complicated  industrial  process  like  news¬ 
paper-making,  you  can’t  alter  one  element  with¬ 
out  affecting  everything  else.  High  speed  ealled 
for  rubber  rollers;  speed  plus  rubber  called  for  a 
change  in  ink,  ink  that  would  flow  freely  and  yet 
stay  on  the  press  and  not  spray  itself  all  over  the 
room.  These  modern  printing  conditions  and  the 
inks  developed  to  meet  them  cause  more  slurring 
and  smudging  in  the  type;  lines  thieken  up; 
corners  fill  up  with  ink.  Types  that  worked  well 
enough  under  the  old  conditions  could  not  meet 


the  new,  and  so  came  Linotype  Excelsior,  the 
body  faee  designed  to  overeome  all  the  diflieiil- 
ties  of  modern  printing  and  reading.  \  faee  that 
will  stand  up  under  the  dry  mat  proeess;  that 
will  print  clearly  and  sharply  on  high  speed 
presses  with  rubber  rolls  and  modern  inks,  and 
that  is  so  legible  it  can  be  read  with  eomfort  in 
had  light  and  on  moving  vehicles. 

Linotype  Excelsior  is  a  body  face  for  the  age  of 
speed.  It  is  planned  for  fast  printing  and  fast 
reading  under  the  worst  possible  conditions. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
Bodoni  Family  and  Designated  Faces 


Among  the  Early  Excelsior  Users  j 
is  the 

Charle.<«lown  (W.  Va.)  Mail  ! 

•  I 

I  51/ie  Pt.  Excelsiior  No.  1  j 

Willi  Bolil  Fare  No.  2 

I 

Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  designed  to 
meet  the  demand  of  newspapers  faced  with 
the  problem  of  getting  a  body  face  that 
would  meet  the  modern  printing  condi¬ 
tions  of  high  speed  presses  ana  rubber 
rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  letters  with 
deep,  cleaner  counters.  This  is  a  physical 
printing  attribute  in  addition  to  its  excel¬ 
lent  design  for  easy  reading  qualities.  It 
means  that  the  face  doesn't  smear  or 
smudge  in  printing.  Letters  do  not  con¬ 
tinually  "flll  up.”  neither  do  they  break 
down  in  the  proces.ses  of  mat  making  or 
stereotyping. 

The  lessons  learned  in  conservation  of 
.space  and  in  obtaining  the  necessary  clear¬ 
ness  of  design  for  legibility  thalPwere  a 
part  of  the  process  of  designing  Ionic  No.  6 
nave  been  put  to  good  use  in  designing 
Excelsior.  Letters  were  studies  not  only  in¬ 
dividually  for  shape,  relation  of  weight  of 
line,  distribution  of  white  space,  size  and 
shape  of  counters,  serifs — the  customary 
factors  tn  letter  design — but  al.so  in  relation 
to.  and  assembly  with,  other  characteiss. 

Frequent  changes  are  necessary  when 
letter  design  Is  studied  In  this  respect  that 

7  Pt.  ExrolNior  No.  2 

Wiih  Boltl  Fare  No.  2 

Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  designed 
to  meet  the  demand  of  newspapers 
faced  with  the  problem  of  getting  a 
body  face  that  would  meet  the  mod¬ 
ern  printing  conditions  of  high  speed 
presses  and  rubber  rollers. 

I  It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  letters 
with  deep,  cleaner  counters.  This  is  a 
physical  printing  attribute  in  addition 
to  its  excellent  design  for  easy  read¬ 
ing  qualities.  It  means  that  the  face 
doesn’t  smear  or  smudge  in  printing. 
Letters  do  not  continually  “fill  up." 
neither  do  they  break  down  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  mat  making  or  stereotyping. 

The  lessons  learned  in  conservation 
of  space  and  in  obtaining  the  neces¬ 
sary  clearness  of  design  for  legibility 
that  were  a  part  of  the  process  of  de¬ 
signing  Ionic  No.  5  have  been  put  to 
good  use  in  designing  Excelsior.  Let¬ 
ters  were  studied  not  only  indlvidu- 

8  Pt.  Exeelsiior  No.  1 

With  Bold  Fare  No.  2 

Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  demand  of 
newspapers  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  a  body  face  that 
would  meet  the  modern  printing 
conditions  of  high  speed  presses 
and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  let¬ 
ters  with  deep,  cleaner  counters. 
This  is  a  physical  printing  attri¬ 
bute  in  addition  to  its  excellent  de¬ 
sign  for  easy  reading  qualities.  It 
means  the  face  doesn’t  smear  or 
smudge  in  printing.  Letters  do  not 
continually  “fill  up,”  neither  do 
they  break  down  in  the  processes 
of  mat  making  or  stereotyping. 

1  The  lessons  learned  in  conserva¬ 
tion  of  space  and  in  obtaining  the 

I  • 

!  In  addition  to  the  sizes  shouin.  Lino¬ 
type  Excelsior  is  also  available  in  6, 
<  7  point  No.  1,  and  10  point;  all  sizes 
being  made  in  combination  with  either 
j  Bold  Face  No.  2  or  Italic.  Other  sizes 
•  in  process  of  manufacture. 


22.636 

186.416 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ANNUAL  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE  TABULATION 


(Continued  from  page  46) 


I 


C 

Total 


DlgpUj 


C 

ToUl 


DItplar 


atr 

Paper  Published  Linage 

National 

Local 

C'lassllled 

Legal 

Cadillac  (Mich.) . 

Newi . 

..(e)  2  148.748 

1.556,464 

377.230 

68.614 

146.440 

Cairo  (Ill.) . 

Citizen . 

..(e)  1.872,766 

626.162 

1,177.092 

81.578 

87.034 

Caldwell  (Kan.) . 

Meetenger  it  New  (e)  834.032 

242.284 

600,748 

31.474 

6,584 

Cambridge  (O.) . 

JefftTBonian . 

..(e)  3.070.354 

541  166 

2.080  078 

349  944 

09  176 

Camden  (Ark.) . 

Newi . 

..(e)  1,037.768 

30.454 

942,438 

45.458 

10.418 

Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)... 

.  MtBBenger . 

..(e)  2.009,658 

27  618 

97.593 

13.920 

4.510 

Canonaburg  (Pa.) . 

Sotet . 

..(e)  2.019.587 

196.606 

1.704.387 

59.297 

69,297 

Canton  (III.) . 

Ledgtr . 

..(e)  1.381.417 

449.801 

776,048 

03.058 

87.962 

Canton  (O.) . 

(Total  includM  3.948  linee  readers) 
HtponiUrry . (e)  9.665.604  1,713,490 

6.394.788 

1,148.060 

409.276 

Sunday  edition. . 

..(s)  1.577,702 

118.490 

1.150.761 

302.053 

398 

Total . 

..(es)11.243.306 

1,831.980 

7.551.549 

1,460.103 

409,674 

Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.).. 

.  Southea$t 

Miaiourian. , .. 

...(e)  3,079,048 

522,000 

2.000.438 

618.014 

32,530 

Carlinville  (III.) . 

Bnquirtr . 

. .  (e)  462.000 

238.000 

154,000 

00.200 

9.800 

CarroU  (la.) . 

Herald . 

..(e)  1.201.312 

261.058 

868.588 

30.814 

40352 

Carthage  (Mo.) . 

Preee . 

..(e)  1,695  8.34 

335.818 

643.315 

160397 

51.100 

Casper  (Wyo.) . 

Tribune-Herald . 

..(mes)3.046.302 

781.424 

1.954.372 

179.046 

131.400 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.) . . . . 

Gazette  it 

Republican .... 

..(e)  6.395.916 

1,257,697 

4380,452 

064.144 

103.623 

Sunday  edition. . 

..(a)  1.141.344 

142.589 

831.188 

100.401 

1,160 

Total . 

. .  (es)  7.537.260 

1.400.280 

5.211.040 

820.546 

104.789 

Centerville  (la.) . 

Imeegian  A  Citizen  (e)  1,873.606 

471.602 

1.189.146 

108.584 

104,314 

Centralia  (III.) . 

Ssnftnal . 

..(e)  2.683.112 

492.311 

1,869.882 

204.203 

10.710 

Centralia  (Wash.) . 

Chronicle . 

..(e)  2.371.4?! 

472.804 

1.738.789 

131.302 

28,470 

Champaign  (Ill.) . 

New  Gazette. , 

..(e)  5.821.746 

844.740 

4.020.532 

300.628 

49.840 

Chanute  (Kan.) . 

Tribune . 

..(e)  2.365.620 

485.016 

1.880,004 

Charlesl^n  (8.  C.) . 

(Classified  included  with  legal  in  local) 
Nea-s  A  Courier... (m)  3.211.754  1.038.352 

1.901,732 

271.670 

Sunday  edition . . 

..(s)  1.275.344 

100.226 

1.054,308 

120.750 

Total . 

. .  (ma)4,487.098 

1.138.578 

2.950.100 

392.420 

Poet . 

..(e)  4.939.480 

1.133.972 

3.403.010 

401.898 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)... 

Qasette . 

. .  (m)  6.346.935 

1.110,319 

4.062.107 

889.736 

284.774 

Sunday  edition.. 

...(s)  1.990  359 

106.890 

1.017.196 

249.361 

17.906 

Total . 

. .  (ms)8.337.294 

1.216.216 

6.679.303 

1,130  090 

302,080 

Charlotte  (N.  C.) . 

Neuie . 

..(e)  6.122.118 

771.264 

4.403.090 

639.832 

247.320 

Sunday  edition. , 

...(s)  951.955 

76,878 

730.060 

137.700 

061 

Total . 

..(es)  7.074,073 

848.142 

6.200,350 

777,598 

247,977 

Observer . 

..(m)  5.830.874 

1.439.900 

3.091.548 

000.184 

9.394 

Sunday  edition. . 

...(s)  1.601.672 

219.184 

1.088.500 

228.390 

882 

ToUl . 

. .  (ms)  7.432.440 

1.059.144 

4.780.048 

888.580 

10.270 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.) . . 

.  New$ . 

..(e)  6.187.231 

1,230.494 

4323.190 

006.268 

28.283 

Times . 

.  .(m)  4.546.316 

095,804 

3.175.774 

055,222 

19.450 

Sunday  edition . , 

...(s)  1.766.273 

143.687 

1.395.761 

214.879 

1.960 

Total . 

. .  (ma)6.302,589 

839.551 

4.671.525 

870.101 

21.412 

Cherokee  (la.) . 

.  Timea . 

..(e)  1.469.624 

282.032 

1.001.830 

40.702 

45.987 

Cheater  (Pa.) . 

.  Timea . 

..(e)  6.473.918 

1.160,840 

3.354.814 

485,544 

460.720 

Cheyenne  (Wyo.) . 

.  H’yo.  Slate  Tribune- 

Leader . (e)  3.088.954 

728.119 

2.014.196 

261.954 

84.085 

Chickasha  (Okla.) . 

Bxpreaa . 

. .  (es)  2.288.040 

624.274 

1,76.3.766 

Chillioothe  (Mo.) . 

ConatittUioif 
Triune . 

..(e)  1,965.782 

403.668 

1.360.450 

108.556 

33.208 

Chillicothe  (O.) . 

.  Scioto  OazetU. . . . 

..(e)  4.510.814 

589.582 

3.407.390 

502.642 

11,200 

Circleville  (0.) . 

.  Herald . 

..(e)  1.639.316 

323,008 

1310.308 

Claremont  (N.  H.) . . . . 

.  Eof^e . 

. .  (e)  920.720 

489.034 

307.048 

106.230 

18.408 

Claremore  (Okla.) . 

.  Progreee . 

. .  (e)  903.859 

214.445 

561.348 

35.474 

102.592 

Clarinda  (la.) . 

.  Herald . 

..(e)  1.066.554 

267,000 

760.000 

43.654 

aty 

Paper  Published 

Linage 

National 

Local  Olassllod 

Legal 

Concordia  (Kan.) _ 

Bl4ide-Empira . 

.(e) 

1,726,042 

Conneaut  (O.) . 

New  Herald . 

..(e) 

2.389.040 

354312 

1.946.234 

53.952 

34  ..142 

Connetlsville  (Pa.) _ 

Cottrier . 

.(e) 

3,167,295 

473.092 

2.388.453 

211.496 

94.254 

Connersville  (Ind.) . . . 

Newa^ETamincr . . 

..(e) 

1.884.092 

574.098 

1 .309.994 

Corning  (N.  Y.) . 

Leader . 

.(e) 

3.496.849 

702,170 

2,560.236 

169.561 

S4.8M 

Corpus  Christi  (Tex.). 

Caller . 

.(m) 

2.937.340 

785,246 

1,598,576 

605.596 

47.922 

Sunday  edition . . . 

,.(s) 

993.570 

77.980 

709,562 

124.404 

1.624 

Total . 

.(ms)3,930.910 

863.226 

2.308.138 

630.000 

49.641 

Timea . . 

..(e) 

2.618.994 

776.888 

1.418.158 

423,304 

644 

Corry  (Pa.) . 

.  Journal . 

,.(e) 

1.914.980 

259.182 

1.556.950 

88.088 

10.760 

Cortland  (N.  Y.) . 

.  Standard . 

,.(e) 

3.535.712 

633.858 

2.668.408 

145.633 

87.711 

Coshocton  (0.) . 

,  Tribuns . 

.(es) 

2.991.440 

530.880 

2.002.190 

33.032 

66311 

Covington  (Ky.) . 

>  Kentucky  Poet.,. 

..(e) 

2.305.058 

52.584 

1.885.780 

360.688 

Sunday  edition... 

..(s) 

618.924 

25.844 

304.322 

128.758 

Total . 

.  .(ee) 

2.823.982 

78.428 

2.250.108 

496.440 

Covington  ( Va.)  m  . . . 

.  Virginian . . 

,.(e) 

1.903.211 

314.300 

1.401.089 

142.422 

44300 

Crookaton  (Mina.) ... 

.  Timet . . 

..(e) 

1.470316 

425.488 

770.606 

45.339 

22322 

Crowley  (La.) . 

.  Signal . . 

1.434.524 

285.208 

949.382 

64.946 

134.906 

Cuero  (Tex.) . 

.  Record . 

..(e) 

1.045  445 

354.534 

1.179.820 

101.296 

9.701 

Sunday  edition . . 

..(s) 

310.423 

46,040 

244.470 

23.766 

2.147 

Total . . 

..(es) 

1,961.808 

400.574 

1.424.290 

125.062 

11942 

Cumberland  (Md.)..., 

,  Timet . 

..(e) 

5.808,257 

750.004 

4,878.384 

179.809 

Sunday  edition. . , 

..(s) 

814,104 

49379 

733.824 

30.401 

Total . 

..(es) 

6.022.301 

799,943 

5.012308 

210.210 

Council  Bluffs  (la.) . . . 

.  Nonpareil . 

..(es) 

5,277,140 

1.009.299 

3364305 

096.408 

218.134 

Culvw  City  (Cal.)... . 

.  Slar  Neat . . 

..(e) 

1.010.244 

199.104 

1.175.944 

153.118 

88318 

Cushing  (Okla.) . 

.  Citzzeti  . 

..(e) 

1,935.290 

699  939 

1.132.131 

163.600 

39320 

D 


Danbury  (Conn.) . . . 

Newa . 

(e) 

6.114.220 

885360 

4.786.477 

442.383 

Timet . 

.(e) 

3.984.102 

302.610 

3.283.280 

398.273 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

DanviUe  (III.) . 

..  Commercial- Neu>t...(ee) 

6.390.505 

1.058.295 

3,682,672 

581.826 

67,712 

Danville  (Va.) . 

. ,  Register . 

.(m)  1.802.270 

562.352 

1,096,872 

112.140 

10.912 

Sunday  edition... 

.(s) 

956.144 

53.396 

849.758 

44,338 

8.652 

Total . 

.(ma)2.768.420 

616,748 

1.946.630 

156.478 

39564 

Bee . 

.(e) 

3.469,960 

614.278 

2.627.696 

157.528 

70.446 

Davenport  (Is.) . 

. .  Democrat  A  Leader. 

.(e) 

6,114  108 

1.336.138 

4400.940 

478.030 

Sunday  edition. . . 

.(s) 

1.600.408 

158.060 

1.136.478 

205.870 

Total . 

.  (es) 

7.614.516 

1.493,198 

5.437,418 

683.900 

Timet . 

.(e) 

8.132.824 

1.468.954 

6446,722 

827.148 

Decatur  (Ala.) . 

. .  Dadv . 

.(e) 

1.570,156 

419  818 

010..392 

162.823 

87.122 

Defiance  (Ohio) . 

. .  CrtteenI  Neat. . . . 

.(e) 

1.546.118 

303,800 

1.111.698 

99.820 

80900 

DeKalb  (lU.) . 

. .  Chronidt . 

.(e) 

2.648.492 

397.600 

1.945.650 

286.524 

18.718 

Delaware  (O.) . 

, ,  Gazette . 

.(e) 

2.095,100 

334.068 

1,534.918 

158.760 

67954 

Delphos  (O.) . 

..  Herald . 

.(e) 

1.381.244 

270.848 

829.332 

171,732 

9932 

Del  Rio  (Tex.) . 

..  Newt . 

.(e) 

1  306.462 

261.254 

944.572 

92.354 

18.262 

Delta  (Colo.) . 

. .  Independent . . 

,(e) 

753.914 

222.012 

488.278 

34.720 

8.904 

Dennison  (O.) . 

. .  Paragraph . 

.(e) 

1.135.520 

490.000 

560.000 

128.520 

7.000 

Denton  (T«c.) . 

..  Reeord’Chroniele . . 

.(e) 

2.889.586 

355.278 

2.310.154 

224.154 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Defl  Moines  (la.) . . . 

. ..  Register . 

.(m)  4.608.781 

2.058.678 

1.380.545 

1,110.480 

19.178 

Sunday  edition . . . 

.(s) 

2,662.939 

682.769 

1.438.307 

541.408 

455 

Total . 

.(ms)  7.231 ,720 

2.741,347 

2.818.852 

1.651.888 

19.633 

Tribune . 

.(e) 

8.886.546 

2.206.209 

6.553493 

1.112,860 

14.064 

(439,584  lines  Ux  list  not  included  in  morning  Register  linage) 


Clarksburg  (W.  Vs.)... 

Exponent  A 

Telegram . 

.  (me)6.645.464 

1.509.382 

4.416.916 

Sunday  edition . . . 

.  (s)  617  806 

83.258 

473.802 

Clarksdale  (Miss.) . 

Regieter . 

.(e)  1.619.140 

384.944 

969.150 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

Clarksville  (Tenn.) .... 

Leaf-Chronicle. . . . 

.(e)  1.696  542 

3.58.529 

1.181.628 

Clsy  Center  (Kan.)... . 

Diapatek . 

.  (e)  953.216 

249.044 

704.172 

Claarfield  (Pa.) . 

Progreaa . 

.(e)  2.549.708 

449.022 

1.872.962 

Clearwater  CFIa.) . 

Sun . 

..(e)  2.266.140 

258.521 

1.521.779 

Cleburne  (Tex.) . 

Reeiew . 

.(es)  1,461.166 

401.128 

984.522 

(I^egal  included  in  classified) 

Clifton  Forge  (Va.) .... 

Reeiea . 

. .  (e)  1.135  106 

271.922 

817.658 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Clinton  (Ind.) . 

Clintonian . 

,.(e)  1.327.326 

281,932 

967.834 

Clinton  (Is.) . 

Herald . 

..(e)  4.236.960 

817.314 

3.010.972 

Clinton  (Moss.) . 

Item . 

..(e)  1.924.916 

361.082 

1.452.698 

Clinton  (Okla.) . 

Newt . 

..(e)  1.824.544 

338.856 

1.372.952 

Sunday  edition. . 

. .  (s)  303.968 

8.400 

281.736 

Total . 

.  .(es)  2.128.612 

347,256 

1.654.688 

Clovis  (N.  M.) . 

Newt-Journal _ 

..(e)  1.815.601 

379.232 

1.436.269 

(Classified  and  legal  included  in  local) 

Coeur  d'.Uene  (Idaho). 

Prtet . 

..(e)  1.855.664 

285.606 

1.374.436 

C<rffeyville  (Kan.) . 

Journal . 

..(e)  2,796,724 

551.862 

2.004.268 

Coldwater  (Mich.) _ 

Colorado  Springs 

Reporter . 

..(e)  1.973  608 

392.630 

1.500,478 

(Colo) . 

Gasette . 

. .  (m)  3.647,462 

786,492 

2.439.178 

Sunday  edition . . 

.  .(s)  1,577.050 

67.666 

1.316.294 

Total . 

..(ms)  5.224.512 

844,158 

3,755.472 

Telegraph . 

..(e)  4.302.784 

781,270 

3.029.012 

Columbia  (S.  C.) . 

Record . 

.(e)  2.814.602 

484.540 

1.982.890 

Sunday  edition. . 

. .  (s)  639.086 

31.248 

493.136 

Total . 

. .  (as)  3.453.688 

515.788 

2.476.026 

CoIumC'iia  (Mo.) . 

Tribuna . 

..(e)  2.898.028 

624.202 

2,172.926 

Columbia  'Pa.) . 

Newt . 

..(e)  1,636.509 

352.419 

1,202.552 

Columbus  (O'. a.) . 

Enquirer-Sun . . . . 

..(m)  3.101.471 

827.020 

1.790.259 

Sunday  Mlition  .. 

..(s)  1.132.796 

88.158 

935.438 

Total . 

..(ma)4.234.267 

915,178 

2.725.697 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

Ledger . 

..(e)  3.069.745 

744.382 

1.831473 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

Monitor- Patriot.. 
Tribune . 

..(o)  4.772.194 
..(•)  2.142.504 

(Doooord  (N.  C.) . 

433.624 

1.486.240 

348.094 

68.044 

165.046 

58.385 

85.240 

142.682 

175,280 

76.510 

45.820 

44.128 

281.794 

82.008 

94.920 

13.832 

108.752 


91.384 
205.634 
06  598 

398.244 

201.396 

599.640 

390.036 

296.072 

104.944 

401.016 

200.900 

81.538 

484.192 

109.200 

693.392 

493.990 


144.088 


Dinube  (Cal.) . 

Sentinel . 

.(e)  1.563.016 

217.308 

1.212.918 

115.514 

373,072 

Dixon  (III.) . 

Telegraph . 

.(e)  2,367.430 

462.252 

1,764.674 

76,734 

2.702 

Dodge  City  (Kan.) _ 

Globe . 

.(e)  3.277.414 

515.200 

2.276.771 

4.38.452 

.(e)  1.983,581 

383.848 

1,423,333 

176.400 

Dover  (O.) . 

Reporter . 

.(e)  2,771.776 

600.094 

1,993.726 

209.958 

Dnwagiac  (Mich.) . 

Newt . 

.(e)  1.974.084 

317.142 

1,287,104 

324,226 

13.440 

Drumright  (Okla.) .... 

Derrick . 

.(e)  1.137  920 

378.000 

6.30.000 

66.920 

85.162 

Dubuque  (la.) . 

Telegraph*  Herald  A 

310.660 

Timet-J  oumal . 

.(ee)  5.095.174 

1.120.798 

3,347..386 

504.938 

.(e)  1.023.976 

205.730 

696,206 

62,400 

Sunday  edition. . 

.(s)  316.322 

13.594 

276.248 

25.480 

Total . 

.(es)  1.339.298 

219.324 

972,454 

87.880 

Durant  (Okla.) . 

Democrat . 

.(e)  1.967.606 

300.839 

1,486.042 

102,982 

33.432 

Durham  (N.  C.) . 

Herald . 

.(ms)4.427.612 

853.972 

3.380.090 

193,550 

114.661 

Sun . 

.(e)  4.006.946 

772,422 

3,064.866 

169.658 

48.130 

17.816 

E 

17,816 

East  Liverpool  (0.) .. . . 

Review . 

..(e)  5.340,258 

872.494 

4.201.400 

208.068 

East  St.  Ix>uis  (lU.) . . . 

Journal . 

..(e)  4.197.428 

552.936 

2.881.944 

712.526 

Sunday  edition . . 

.  .(s)  1.199.917 

69.736 

827.815 

312,367 

104.238 

TotAl . 

_  5,.397,345 

612,670 

3,709,769 

1,024,893 

35.070 

East  Stroudsburg  (Pa.) 

Sun . 

.  .(m)  1.968.680 

249.844 

1.610.784 

154.298 

13.902 

Eau  Claire  (Wis.) . 

I.eader- Telegram 

.(mes)  3. 856.580 

888.216 

2,647,680 

320.084 

Edinburg  (Ind.) . 

Courier . 

..(e)  4.489.078 

740.000 

3.742.190 

1.246 

23.648 

El  Dorado  (Ark.) . 

News-Timee . 

. .  (ms)2.468.6e4 

504.350 

1,852.076 

98.574 

1.694 

Newt-Timet . 

. .  (e)  825,090 

472,206 

227,794 

97.734 

25.242 

EUdorado  (III.) . 

Journal . 

. .  (e)  602,896 

219.282 

338.240 

20.558 

102.466 

El  Dorado  (Kan.) . 

Timet . 

..(e)  2.744.714 

436.940 

2.129.344 

100.996 

51.100 

Elgin  (Ill.) . 

Courier- Newt _ 

..(e)  6.139.518 

857,864 

4.580.716 

589.764 

9.758 

Elisabeth  (N.  J.) . 

Journal . 

..(e)  9.670.906 

1.089.466 

7,098,000 

974,134 

60.858 

Elisabeth  City  (N.  C.) 

Advance . 

..(e)  1.526,476 

367,885 

1,007,412 

151,179 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

Elk  City  (Okla.) . 

..(el  1.350.830 

372.596 

963.114 

15,120 

(3.948  lines  legal  not  included  in 

total) 

Truth . . 

,  .(e)  4.411,412 

865,142 

3,116.806 

429.464 

El  Paso  (Tex.) . 

El  Continental . . . 

.(ms)3.238.361 

501.809 

2.431,074 

304,878 

Elyria  (O.) . 

Chronicle-Telegram. (e)  6.459.440 

678.338 

4J77.994 

391.600 

..(e)  3,480,414 

661.008 

2.847.236 

72,170 

Enid  (Okla.) . 

News  A  ffogls . 

..(me)  7.636.751 

1.331.041 

6.162.336 

823,242 

Sunday  edition. . 

..(s)  870.486 

68.276 

727.328 

82.810 

(Contimted  on  page  50) 
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FTER  THREE  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  . 
HERE'S  WHAT 


s  Bristol  |Iw0B 

S4  866  f  - *  * 

«  thinks  of  g-e  electric  stereotype  melting  equipment 


MtItAlo, 


'''  COMP..V 

«'sroi.  connect, CUT 
Novenber  is, 


Haron,  Coir. 

«r.  Brewster; 

5H“,r 

9xplosion  risk  *®?P®''aturr*an*^®“-  The^e*?  ®®  y®*'’®  wl 
“ther  syateme^K"'*  there  i«  »^^“tnatlon  of  accurate  ® 

ctean  aa  the 


''*ry  truly 


yours 


^3B:dil 


Bristol  ^ess 


Manager 


P"BLISHr„o  compakj 


s®'®®  j  Tkmmi  Gms  stereo- 
1  *!hfonace  equipped 
i.tO  ;  three  5-kw.  G-E 
2*.7U  i  ^ettric  beating  units 
».ni  automatic  con- 
77.434  :  trot 

Ill, 174  ■ 

S09J04  !• 


SLIP  G-E  cast-in  immersion  units  into  your  stereo¬ 
type  furnace  and  enjoy  all  of  the  advantages  of 
electric  heat. 

If  you  want  better  plates — reduced  spoilage — less 
waste  in  metal — clean,  quiet,  comfortable  working 
conditions,  you’ll  investigate  G-E  electric  heat 
to-day.  Simply  write  or  call  your  nearest  General 
Elearic  sales  office  for  complete  information. 


^GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


ENGINEERING 


SERVICE 


PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


J 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ANNUAL  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE  TABULATION 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

E  G 


Total  DIspU}' 


city 

Paper  Published 

Unaice 

National 

Local 

Classifled 

l-eital 

Esraiwba  (Mirb.) . . . 

.  .  Preaa . 

.(m)  3.487 .3.30 

.S.36.942 

2.839.998 

77.448 

.32.942 

Eufaulm  (Ala.) . 

. .  Trtimne . . 

.(e) 

737.027 

207,134 

SOI. 89.3 

14.000 

14.000 

Eureka  (Cal.) . 

Humboldt  Standard  (e) 

3.308.286 

490,318 

2.315.942 

.345.2.55 

1.32.804 

Humboldt  Timea. 

.  (ms)3.483..'H)2 

584.4.30 

2.283.596 

457.842 

1.57,724 

Evanston  (III.) . 

Newi-Indej . 

.(e) 

3.852.8.VI 

319.893 

2.740..388 

420.765 

6,713 

Everett  (Waah.) . . .  . 

Herald . 

(e) 

4.963.!(I0 

823.242 

.3.543.470 

4.35.890 

161. .308 

Sunday  edition 

.  (b) 

602.644 

76.958 

4.50.646 

74.676 

364 

Total . 

(es)  .^.566.5M 

900.200 

3.994.116 

.510..566 

161.672 

Everett  (Maas.) . 

.  .  Srv'tt . 

(e) 

987,016 

142,2.36 

.39.3,112 

1.57.488 

29.5,080 

F 


Fair6eld  tla.) . 

Ledger  . 

(e)  1.862.204 

409.144 

1 .208.900 

126,000 

118.160 

Fairmont  (Minn.).,  . 

Sentinel . 

le)  1.62.3  668 

.386.666 

986.6,50 

1.38.878 

111.474 

Fairmont  (W.  Va.) 

Timed . 

(m)  2.220.400 

.561.820 

I. .3.38,890 

140.042 

179.648 

Sunday  edition 

(el  61.3.928 

75.684 

.507.4.30 

20.10ft 

1 .694 

Total  . . . 

.  (ms)2.834..328 

6.37.504 

1.846..320 

169.148 

181.342 

H>«<  Virginifin 

.(e)  2.689.358 

624.092 

1.7.56.786 

14.3.682 

163.7.58 

Fall*  ('ity  (Neb.).. 

J  ournal  . .  ,  .  . 

.  (e)  1.282.956 

3.30.652 

883.722 

.39.4.38 

2<t  144 

Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  . 

Ohrerrer . . 

(e)  1.743  105 

445.109 

1.144.794 

79.884 

7.3.318 

Feraua  Falls  (Minn.) 

Journal . 

(e)  2.609.5.30 

47.3.704 

1.789.144 

147,784 

,58,898 

Findlay  (O.) . 

Republican . 

.(m)  4.500.720 

718.088 

.3.355,716 

317.926 

108.990 

Courier  . 

.(e)  1.861.916 

718.088 

9.52.616 

191.212 

Fitrhburit  (Maan.) . 

(IxK-al  inriudes  legal) 

Sentinel . (e)  5.428.794 

788.018 

4.400.886 

239,890 

Flint  (Mirh.) . 

Journal . 

(e)  10.445.022 

1.470..3.50 

8,019.038 

9.35.634 

Sunday  edition  . . 

(s)  1.489.516 

118.496 

1.193.4.30 

177  ..590 

Total 

(e*)l  1.9.34  ..5.38 

1  ..588.846 

9.2.32,468 

1.113.224 

Flora  (III.)  . 

(liCgal  included  in  local) 

A'cics . ...(e)  6.51,0.52 

264.422 

.3.34.882 

27.9.50 

■2.3.798 

Florence  (Colo.) . 

Ciiiten  . . 

(e)  780.990 

218.814 

496.132 

65.044 

Flushina  (N.  Y.) . 

North  Shore  Journal  (e)  2.802.604 

.394.016 

1.. 592.766 

690.620 

125.202 

Fond  du  lar  (Wis.) 

Commonwealth  d* 
Reporter 

(e)  4.670,315 

8.32.412 

.3.466.919 

279,145 

91,8.39 

Fort  Collins  (Colo.) . 

Expreee-Courier  . 

.(eel  .3.578.932 

510.166 

2.828.9.38 

183.484 

.50.344 

Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 

Newe . 

(e)  1.26.3.914 

286.408 

815.801 

18.306 

14.3..T39 

Fort  Morgan  (Colo.)... 

Timer . 

(e)  1,111,107 

290.219 

7.35.616 

.52.456 

32.816 

Fort  Pierre  (Fla.) . 

Neuftt-Tribune.  ... 

(e)  1.374.5.30 

208.352 

1.042,314 

15.967 

127,909 

Sunday  edition  ... 

(s)  274.906 

41.070 

208.462 

.3.200 

I. .562 

Total . 

(es)  1.649.4.36 

2.50,022 

1.250.776 

19,167 

129,471 

Fort  Scott  (Kan.) . 

Tribune- Moniittr .  . 

(e)  2,706,282 

481,444 

1.732.710 

102,046 

.309.082 

Fort  Smith  (Ark.) . 

Southweet 

American . 

(m)  3,027 ..304 

8.55.288 

1.8.T3.468 

‘292.2.36 

46.312 

Sunday  edition. . . 

.  (a)  809.634 

99.a36 

602.042 

108.122 

434 

ToUl . 

.  (ms).3.836.9.38 

9.54.324 

2.435.510 

400.3.58 

46.746 

Timer-  Record  ... 

(e)  .3,026.898 

856.212 

1.829.408 

29.3.146 

.58,1.32 

Fostoria  (O.) . 

Review . 

(e)  1.728.545 

.390,724 

1.280.459 

.34,3.57 

2.3.005 

Timer . 

.(e)  2,377,126 

405.869 

1.781.1.34 

79.323 

50.800 

Framinaham  (Maas.).. 

Nevt . 

(e)  2.651,600 

.385.308 

1,895.628 

282.030 

88.6.34 

Franklin  (Ind.) . 

iStor . 

(e)  2,485.104 

326.966 

1.699.400 

82 ..348 

.376..390 

Poet . 

Im)  2.511.208 
(e)  3,469.648 

601.260 

601.266 

1.688.014 

2.574.872 

221.928 

29,3.510 

Nevt . 

Frederirksburg  (Va.) . . 

(Classified  inriudes  legal) 

Free  Lanee-Star _ (e)  2.958.676 

Freeport  (III.) . 

J  ournal -Standard. . 

..(e)  3.892.042 

618.7.33 

2.869.801 

403.508 

Fremont  (Neb.) . 

(I.^al  included 
Tribune  ,. . 

in  local) 

(e)  2.731.575 

510.055 

1.982.589 

171,213 

67,718 

Fremont  (O.) . 

Merrenger . 

(e)  2.491.942 

460,060 

1.915.984 

106.120 

29.778 

Newr . 

.(e)  2,777,250 

491.8.34 

2.141.944 

108.228 

.35.224 

Fresno  (Cal.) . 

Bee . 

.(e)  5.7.32.594 

1.592.038 

3.314.920 

768.530 

55.510 

Sunday  edition. . . 

.  (a)  803.740 

42.770 

571.662 

175,700 

2.954 

Total . 

.(es)  0.5.36.334 

1.034.808 

3.886.582 

944.230 

58.464 

(Total  includes 

10,282  linee  Roto  for  Sunday  and  1.' 

9A8  linca  readers  for 

evening  and  Sunday) 
Republican . (m)  3.761. .394 

783,678 

2,038.778 

809.326 

129.612 

Sunday  edition  . 

(s)  858.312 

148.148 

473.508 

2.3.3.590 

.3.066 

ToUl . 

.(ms)4.019.706 

931.826 

2,512.286 

1.042.916 

1.32,678 

Fullerton  (Cal.) . 

Newr-Tr^pune. . . . 

.(e)  3.151.918 

G 

.(ms)  1,914.535 

510.580 

2.332.204 

250.558 

58.576 

Oaineaville  (Fla.) . 

Sun . 

360.485 

1.160.784 

306.708 

86.558 

Galesburg  (Ill.) . 

Register- Mail . 

.(e)  5.383.742 

891.016 

4.058.558 

434.168 

Oallipolia  (0.) . 

(lagal  included  in  local) 

Tribune . (e)  1,050.532 

229.292 

731.584 

70.868 

18.788 

Gallup  (N.  M.) . 

Independent . 

.(e)  1.671,353 

360.577 

1.205.905 

85.990 

18.881 

975.538 

141.053 

2.358.184 

889.245 

966.173 

240.581 

Sunday  edition. . . 

.(s)  1,270,879 

Total . 

.  (ma)  5.570.774 

1.116.591 

3.247.429 

1.206.754 

Tribune . 

(e)  4.213.014 

1.103.339 

2.339.296 

770.379 

.  (e)  3,193,932 

395.227 

1.070.522 

2.509.808 

5.813.591 

288,897 

768.287 

Gary  (Ind.) . 

Poet-Tribune . 

.(e)  8.058.558 

406.158 

.(e)  1,627,331 

259.658 

429.128 

1.319.248 

1.501.010 

48.425 

231.112 

Gettysburg  (Pa.) . 

Timet . 

.(e)  2.161.250 

Gilmer  (Tex.) . 

. 

.(e)  1.097.912 

216.028 

881.884 

26.202 

35.858 

Glendale  (Cal.) . 

Newr-Prerr . 

.(e)  6.491.702 

1.037.904 

4.407.476 

937.390 

108.262 

Gloveraville  A 

Johnstown  (N.  Y.) . . 

Herald . 

.(m)  3.465.686 

883.106 

2.076.242 

398.118 

106.512 

Leader-Republiean..(»)  4,571,364 

888.986 

3.161.732 

401.604 

116.340 

Gonsalee  (Tex.) . 

Inquirer . 

(e)  1.219.424 

255.194 

938.740 

16.750 

8.740 

Gooee  Creek  (Tex.) . . .. 

.  Tri-CMet  Sun _ 

(es)  598.190 

61.754 

505.764 

.30.632 

Goshen  (Ind.) . 

(Figures  (or  period  July  19  to 
Demoerat . (e)  746.989 

Dee.  31.  1931) 

149.610  496.890 

50.489 

50.000 

Netet-Timet . 

.(e)  1.929.529 

435.809 

1.280.404 

149,185 

64.131 

Grand  Forks  (N.D.).., 

Herald . 

.(me)3.211.070 

749.182 

2.085.202 

236.390 

140.896 

Sunday  edition. . . 

.  (a)  953.876 

70,266 

787.528 

96.082 

Grand  Haven  (Mich.) . 

Tribune . 

.(e)  2.011.945 

354.756 

1.437.049 

75.194 

144.946 

Grand  Island  (N^.)... 

Indepenieni . 

.(e)  4.031.874 

748,300 

2.804.564 

378.602 

100.408 

Total  Display 


aty 

Pgper  Published  Linage 

National 

Loral 

Classified 

Uni 

Grants  Pass  (Ore.) _ 

Courier . 

(e)  1.551.816 

92.126 

799.8.34 

278,320 

MAH 

Greeley  (Colo.) . 

Tribune- Republiean(e)  3.425,450 

496.979 

2.592.240 

215.894 

Great  Falls  (Mont.) . . . 

Tribune  A  Leader  (mee)5.719,749 

1.048.551 

4.012.554 

621.600 

37.044 

Green  Bay  (Wie.) . 

Prerr-Gazette . 

,  .(e)  7.977.298 

1,070.860 

6488.196 

697.256 

Greencastle  (Ind.) . 

Banner . 

..(e)  1.192.240 

2.34.220 

622JM0 

m.4H 

Greenfield  (Mass.) . 

(I.40cal  and  claasified  figures  combined) 
Recorder . (c>  3.664.724  581.490 

2.800.490 

621,490 

Greensboro  (N.  C.) _ 

News . 

.(ms)4.986,828 

1.190,5.32 

3.438.694 

3.57.602 

Record . 

(e)  .3,806.292 

1.011.094 

2.244  690 

550.508 

Greensburg  (Pa.) . 

(I^egal  included 
Review . 

in  classified) 

(m)  5,055,968 

642.908 

3..579.660 

720.916 

1I2.4H 

Tribune  . . 

.'e»  5.015,668 

6.53.184 

3  5.57.274 

720.916 

Man 

Gmenville  (O.) . 

Advocate  . 

.  (et  1 .766,506 

4.55,140 

1.073.078 

14.3,850 

9S.4M 

Greenville  (8.  C.) . 

News . 

(m)  .3,891.7.30 

904.638 

2.478.9.52 

308.140 

Sunday  e  lit  ion.  . 

(s)  1. ‘236,249 

102.200 

96.3.431 

170.618 

Greenville  (N.  C.)  .. 

Total . 

Piedmtpnt . 

(I^effal  included 
Reflector . 

.  (ms)4.927,979 
(e)  4.386.110 
in  local) 

.(e)  1,750.924 

1,006.038 

9.39.1.34 

326.620 

3.442..38.3 

3.083.494 

1.538.462 

478.758 

.363.482 

6.5.842 

Greenville  (Tex.) . 

Herald  . 

.(m<)2..548.805 

.386.951 

1.619..381 

80.854 

21.917 

Gridley  (Cal.) . 

Globe  . 

(o)  1,0.V1,052 

H 

.(el  7.009.212 

402.276 

561. .596 

.30,380 

S8.m 

Hackensack  (N.  J.)  . .. 

Bergen  Record  .  .  . 

799.400 

5.239,850 

684.810 

285.1U 

Hagerstown  (Md.) 

Herald  . 

.(m)  4.190.466 

781.746 

2,797,914 

610.806 

Mail . 

(e)  4.29.5.6.34 

807.856 

2.911.818 

575.960 

Ilninillon  (O.)  .  . 

Journal . . 

(e)  4.3.54.952 

945  266 

3.1.33.774 

275.912 

Neirt . 

.  (et  2.444..568 

.394.263 

1.682,097 

299.376 

68.832 

Hammond  (Ind.) 

Timen  . 

(el  7..328.974 

825, .5.56 

5.532,061 

658.101 

305.702 

Hanford  (Cal.) . 

Sentinel . 

.  (e)  1 .520.a50 

263  732 

l.a52..366 

115.682 

88.270 

Hannibal  (Mo.) . 

Courier-  Port  . .  .  . 

.(e»  2,8.58.088 

5.50.732 

2.158.688 

210  644 

38  024 

Hanover  (Pa.) . 

Sun . 

(e)  3.280.1.30 

5.34.800 

2.559.214 

161.966 

24.190 

Harrisburg  (III.) . 

Regirter . 

(e)  1.619,472 

457.468 

1.. 366.260 

29.087 

31.8.90 

Harrisonburg  (Va.)  ... 

News- Record  . .  . 

.(m)  2  393,486 

473,277 

1.731,47.3 

61.411 

127  A29 

Hartford  City  (Ind.)... 

Newr . 

(e)  I. .31.5.104 

1,00.5.172 

2.30.188 

3.3.404 

48..340 

Haverhill  (Maas.) . 

Sunday  Record.. . 

.  (s)  9I4..354 

.39  354 

871.8.50 

.3.1.50 

Healdsburg  (Cal.) . 

Tribune . 

(e»  943.782 

212.4.50 

7.31, .3.32 

Helena  (.Ark.) . 

Il’orW 

(e)  1.669.047 

265,080 

1.4a3.967 

30.000 

Sunday  edition 

.  (a)  ,3.3.3.793 

.53,000 

280,793 

Henderson  (Tex.) 

Total . 

Newr . 

(es)  2.002.840 
.(es)  1.088.178 

318.080 

96,012 

1.684.760 

935.466 

45.500 

30.000 

11.200 

(Figures  cover 

pericxi  from  March  1,  1931 

1  to  December  31,  1931). 

Hendersonville  (N.  C.) 

Timer-  Newr ...... 

(e)  1.311.800 

287,000 

700,000 

30.800 

294.000 

Herkimer  (N.  Y.) . 

Telegram  . 

(e)  2,191.067 

444.714 

I,4.58..387 

1.34.848 

193.119 

Herrin  (III.) . 

Journal . 

(e)  1,878..562 

.370.447 

1.. 37 1, 489 

37.352 

99.274 

Hibbing  (Minn.) . 

Tribune..,  . 

(e)  2.81.5.400 

.538,090 

1.911.420 

169,7.38 

199.154 

Hickory  (N.  C.) . 

Record ...  . 

(et  2..577..520 

408.165 

1.934.a34 

1.56.162 

78.399 

High  Point  (N.  C.)  .  . 

Enterprire . . 

(es)  3.651.228 

626.416 

2,&35.420 

189,.392 

Hillsboro  (Tex.) . 

(Local  includes  lesal) 

Mirror . (e)  2.415,434 

.351.190 

1.825.446 

238.798 

Hillsdale  (Mich.) . 

Newe . 

(e)  2.108.092 

.388780 

1.405.670 

2.30..300 

83.342 

Hobart  (Okla.) . 

Demoerat-Ckief _ 

.  (e)  798,064 

127,784 

615.200 

24.520 

30.980 

Hoboken  (N.  J.) . 

Jerrey  Observer.. .. 

.(e)  6.766.823 

1.213.684 

3.691  095 

1.197,919 

084.129 

Holland  (Mich.) . 

Sentinel . 

.(e)  2.715.813 

591.416 

1.949.789 

129.6,58 

44.949 

Hollywood  (Cal.) . 

Ciiiten-  Neve . 

.(e)  5.014.400 

792,579 

3..377.551 

791.849 

72424 

Holyoke  (Mass.) . 

Transcript- 

Telegram . . 

..(e)  5,280.996 

923  082 

3..589.146 

768.768 

Homestead  (Pa.) . 

Merrenger . 

.(e)  2.7.57.8.58 

218.174 

2.265.508 

274.178 

Hoopeston  (III.) . 

Ckreniele-  Herald . 

..(e)  1.5,37.716 

265.720 

1.178,929 

41.892 

50,779 

Hornell  (N.  Y.) . 

Tribune-Timer. . . . 

.(e)  2,970,753 

662.188 

2.039.296 

172.228 

32.179 

Hot  Springs  (Ark.) _ 

(04.862  linee  readers  included  in  total) 
Sentinel  Record  A 

New  Era . (mee)  4.847.752  914,662 

3.357.648 

464,804 

110.838 

Hot  Springs  (S.  O.) . . . 

Star . 

.(e)  921. ,394 

201  404 

444.626 

127.944 

147.420 

Hoquiam  (Wash.) . 

Washingtonian. . . 

(ms)  1.607.522 

326.788 

1.145,172 

119.000 

I8..962 

Hudson  (N.Y.) . 

Register . 

.(e)  2.196.886 

2.58..524 

1.624.294 

228  802 

(Legal  included  in  claseified) 

Star . (m)  2,278.276 

390.586 

1.594.5.30 

146.762 

148..398 

Huntington  (Ind.) . 

Herald-Prerr. . . , 

.(ee)  3,275.345 

521.447 

2.450.826 

221.882 

81.410 

Huntington  (Ind.) . 

News . 

.(ra)  2.034.474 

114.646 

1.696.926 

199.8.30 

23.077 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)... 

Herald-Dispatch . 

.(m)  5.038.088 

986.288 

3.432.074 

4.34. 5A3 

189 173 

Sunday  edition. . 

.(s)  1.468,912 

61.650 

1.263,610 

135.977 

7,679 

ToUl . 

.  (ma)6.507.000 

1.047,9.38 

4.695  684 

570.530 

192.849 

AdverHrer . 

.(e)  5.381.649 

986.473 

3,716.6.39 

465  985 

212.997 

Huron  (S.  D.) . 

Huronite . 

.(e)  2.781.373 

581,539 

2.199.8.34 

18.689 

141.940 

Hutchinson  (Kan.) .... 

Herald . 

.(m)  2.565.164 

803.026 

1.224.860 

454.328 

82.9M 

Sunday  edition. . 

.  (•)  808.458 

66.262 

589.a36 

150.698 

2.M 

Total . 

.  (ms)3.373.622 

869.288 

1.813.896 

605.024 

89.414 

Newr . 

(e)  4.799.396 

1 

(e)  2.936.262 

875.042 

3.300.794 

808  984 

18.171 

Independence  (Kan.).. 

Reporter . 

532.028 

2.208..367 

188.898 

26.971 

Independence  (Mo.).. , 

Examiner . 

(e)  4.003.160 

339.773 

2.980.684 

501.004 

18I.8N 

Indians  (Pa.) . 

Gatette . 

.(e)  3.648.908 

5a3.ei9 

2,959.7.30 

121.419 

64.140 

Indianapolis  (Ind.) .... 

Commercial . 

.  (m)  590.038 

113.362 

72.920 

403.7N 

Inglewood  (Cal.) . 

News . 

.(e)  3.678.518 

183.922 

2.895.060 

349.180 

290 J74 

International  Falls 
(Minn.) . 

Journal . . 

.(e)  967.130 

320.400 

486.368 

81.898 

15N9i 

Ionia  (Mich.) . 

(Classified  includes  local  readers) 
Sentinel-StanJard...(e)  1.459,472 

1 

321.258 

977.438 

80.208 

80.970 

Iowa  City  (Iowa) . 

Press  Cititen .... 

,  .(e)  3,378,290 

625.632 

2.385.308 

271.808 

99.911 

Iron  Mountain  (Mirh.) 

Newt . 

.  .(•)  2.861.054 

502.194 

2.110.738 

187,712 

80.410 

Ironton  (Ohio) . 

Tribuns . 

.  .(•)  2.215.626 

487.326 

1.447.460 

180.798 

100.0M 

Sunday  edition. . 

..(s)  447.328 

27.832 

374.990 

37.310 

7.191 

Total . 

. .  (es)  2.662.954 

515.158 

1.822.450 

218.106 

107  J40 
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►  i»0^ 


► 


Inter+ype  Wide  Tooth  Matrices 


have  Wider  than  Ordinary  Teeth. 
The  teeth  of  any  matrix  get  more  wear  than 
almost  any  other  part  of  the  matrix.  That's 
why  Intertype  Wide  Tooth  Matrices  Last 
Long.  They  also  Drop  Straight  on  Intertypes 
as  well  as  Other  Line  Composing  Machines. 
Popular  and  Profitable  Type  Faces  Cost  No 
More  on  Intertype  Wide  Tooth  Matric^f^ 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  360  Furman  Street,  Bi-ooklyn,  New  York 

Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco  152  Fremont 
Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street.  Canada,  Toronto  Type 
Foundry  Company  Limited,  Toronto  •  Distributors  Throughout  World 


V  V, 


I 


I'S'- 


Set  in  Vogue Vogue  Extra  Bold  enlarged 


I 
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Ironwood  (Mich.) . Globe . (e)  3^57,770 

(LckbI  included  in  clanified) 


Jeckeon  (Mich.).. 


isundey  edition. . . .  (t)  1,219,705 


Jeckeon  (Mia.). 


Jemeice  (N.  Y.) , . , 
Jemeetown  (N.  Y.) . 


Jemeetown  (N.  D.) . . 
Jeneerille  (Wis.) .... 

Jeannette  (Pe.) . 

Jeffereon  City  (Mo.) . 


(Clarion-Ledger. ...  (m)  3,431,229 
Sunday  edition.. .  .(t)  1,073,409 

Total . (ma)4.504,038 

Newn . (ea)  4,695,738 

Long  /eland  Dailg 

Preee . (e)  0,264,014 

Poet . (m)  6,852,047 

Journal . (e)  0,353,085 

(40.919  local  reader  linea  includ 

Sun . (e)  2.071,216 

GazeOe . (e)  6,002,232 

Neu>$-l>iepateh....(t))  2,124,700 

Capital  Newa . (m)  1,948,088 

Sunday  edition ....  (a)  404,758 

Total . (ma)2,413,440 

Poet-Tribune . (e)  2,640,090 


JanayCity  (N.J.) . 

Jaraayrille  (U.) . 

Johnaton  City  (Tenn.) 


Democrat . (e)  449,400 

Chronicle  ft 

Staf-Setee . (me)  2,430,730 

Sunday  Edition.  .  .(a)  1,030,238 


Johnatown  (Pa.).. 

JoUetdU.) . 

Jooaaboro  (Ark.) . 
Jonaaboro  (Ark.) . 
Joplin  (Mo.) . 


Herald- Newe . (ea)  8,804,302 

Sun . . (e)  2,340,204 

Tribune . (e)  1,623,790 

Globe . (m)  3,293,220 

Sunday  edition ....  (a)  1 ,045,212 


Junction  City  (Kan.)...  Union . (e)  2,180.404 


Kalamaioo(Mich.)....  Gatette . (e)  8,051,510  1,255,310  0.590.178 

Sunday  edition _ (a)  1,040.792  115,038  1.319.332 

Total . (ea)  10,298,302  1370,348  7,909,510 


Diaplay 

L 

Total 

Display 

National 

Local 

Cteaaiaed 

Legal 

aty 

Paper  Publlabed  Linage 

National 

Local 

CUsalOed 

Legal 

475,681 

2,776,833 

105.255 

Lawrence  (Mam.) . . . . 

.  Eagle . 

,(m)  4.349.648 

1,162,965 

2,579.494 

545.768 

61.421 

Tribune . 

.(e)  6.725.063 

1,162,965 

3.977,751 

545.768 

38JBS 

091.020 

4.343,160 

055.000 

59,150 

Lawrence  (Kan.) . 

.  Journal~World., , , 

.(e)  4,005,316 

642,488 

3,362,828 

(Clami6ed  and  legal  included  in  local) 

Lawton  (Okla.) . 

.  Conatiitiiion . 

.(ea)  2.502.846 

420,706 

1.930.402 

110.736 

40,002 

Leadville  (Colo.) . 

.  Herald^Democrat. . 

.(e)  1,445,524 

257,398 

1,163.451 

18,000 

1,100,418 

4,948,735 

548.431 

98,882 

Leavenworth  (Kan.) . . 

.  Timee . 

.(e)  3,118,176 

554,874 

2,268,310 

221,400 

80.380 

983.913 

145.490 

3.976 

Sunday  edition. . . 

.  (a)  708,816 

130,118 

629,602 

48,136 

1,246.798 

6,932.648 

093,927 

102.858 

Total . 

.(ea)  3,826,892 

684,992 

2,797,912 

269,536 

538.654 

2,079,918 

548.780 

263.877 

Lebanon  (Ind.) . 

.  Reporter . 

.(e)  2,463,991 

286,272 

2,177,719 

104.832 

81941 

87,783 

854,770 

129,825 

1,031 

I.ebanon  (Pa.) . 

.  New9  dt  Timee. ee . 

.(e)  3,961,090 

928,382 

2,632.602 

273.924 

126.112 

626,437 

2,034.688 

078,605 

204,908 

Lewiaton  (Me.) . 

.  Sun . 

.(m)  4.288,914 

1,038,954 

2,951,494 

298.466 

966,000 

2,893,464 

009,042 

127,232 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Lewiatown  (Mont.),.. 

.  Democrat-Newa. . 

.(me)  2,895.960 

982,156 

1.687,140 

145,006 

27900 

515,876 

4.335,958 

1.200.002 

161,579 

I-ewistown  (Pa.) . 

.  Sentinel . 

.(e)  4,487,028 

650.804 

3,581.284 

254.940 

687,541 

4.304.614 

538.950 

321,530 

(Legal  included 

in  clamified) 

851,581 

4,822,717 

634,142 

104,326 

I.exington  (Ky.) . 

.  Herald . 

.(m)  4,013,688 

477.106 

2,849,448 

531,818 

155914 

ed  in  total) 

Sunday  edition .. . 

.(a)  1,205,848 

58,828 

937,958 

188,328 

20,734 

473,480 

1.376,164 

108,248 

114,324 

Total . 

.(ma)  5,219.636 

635.934 

3,787.406 

720,146 

176960 

892,220 

3,482,150  { 

1  678,460 

109,390 

Leader . 

.(e)  6,660,242 

997,934 

4.217.332 

443,324 

1952 

314,019 

1.639.056 

160,410 

21,275 

Sunday  edition . . . 

.(a)  1,621,366 

104,944 

1,258,614 

167,556 

252 

399.098 

1,232.084 

100,370 

151,130 

Total . 

.(ea)  7,181,608 

1,102,878 

5,475,946 

600,880 

1904 

2U78 

389,900 

61,220 

2,254 

Lima  (0.) . 

.  Star . 

.(m)  6.683.866 

1,115,758 

4,389,770 

1,040,970 

137968 

420,476 

1,621,984 

217,002 

153.384 

Lincoln  (Ill.) . 

.  Courier . 

.(e)  1,830,430 

367,500 

1,324,848 

06.752 

71980 

616,280 

1,591,870 

294,126 

37,814 

Little  Falla  (Minn.) ... 

•  Tranecript . 

.(e)  1,043,742 

316.336 

545,538 

44.493 

138975 

1.808,532 

2,830,402 

580,899 

884,708 

Little  Falla  (N.Y.)... 

.  Timee . 

.(e)  2,085,518 

347,642 

1,737,876 

327,000 

81,200 

30,400 

4,200 

(Legal  and  claaaified  included  in  local) 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)... . 

.  Arkaneae  Democrat  (e)  6,819,968 

1,071,128 

3.923,330 

759,684 

05.9X 

558,978 

1,001,950 

249,234 

20,524 

Sunday  edition . . 

.(■)  1,351.490 

116,823 

1,060.621 

167.036 

6910 

73,388 

804.038 

96.768 

2,044 

Total . 

.(ea)  7,171,458 

1,187,951 

4.983.851 

927,220 

72.436 

1,174,684 

7.388,670 

072.882 

Arkanaaa  Gaaette 

.(m)  6,804,181 

1,147,443 

4,736,728 

734,370 

186934 

970,746 

0.451,830 

1,203,118 

178,008 

Sunday  edition . , 

.(a)  1,948,498 

198.800 

1,526,560 

216,998 

7,140 

541,212 

1,603.500 

87,248 

114,338 

Total . 

.  (ma)8.752.079 

1.346.243 

0.261.288 

961,374 

103,774 

301,625 

1,102,165 

Lockport  (N.  Y.) . 

.  Unton-Sun  A 

929.600 

1.948,758 

357,980 

58.882 

Journal . 

.(e)  4,220,230 

674.842 

2,898,840 

205.366 

881,168 

76,832 

794,094 

103,430 

10,850 

Logan  (Utah) . 

.  Herald-Journal. . 

.(e)  2,072,924 

369.212 

1.379.060 

234,052 

1.006.432 

2.742.852 

621,410 

09,732 

Loganaport  (Ind.) ... . 

.  Prem . 

.(m)  3,379.838 

383,992 

2.760,068 

147,392 

88998 

1.005,830 

2.179.506 

488,264 

28.610 

Long  Beach  (Cal.).. . . 

.  Preee-Teleffram. . 

.(ea)  10323.208 

1,995,749 

6,214,775 

2,090,392 

22902 

328.280 

1.706.712 

10.460 

140,000 

Sun . 

.(m)  6,226,667 

674,428 

3,169,879 

1,090,240 

402.120 

Kankakee  (III.) . 

.  Republican-  Newe . . 

.(e) 

1,948.198 

363,468 

1,357,968 

164,336 

82,446 

(Papere  conaolidated  June  1.  1931 — theae  figurea  are  for  aeven  montha) 

Kanaaa  City  (Kan.) . 

. .  KofMon . . 

.(ea)  6,098,646 

1,000,111 

3.266.011 

700,498 

100,870 

Kaufman  (Tex.) . 

.  Herald . 

.(e) 

974,040 

222,096 

747.624 

40,320 

Kearney  (Neb.) . 

,.  Hub . 

.(e) 

2,635,482 

421,480 

2.214,002 

160,992 

258.015 

Keene  (N.  H.) . 

. .  Sentinel . 

.(e) 

3.801964 

765,590 

2,864.904 

170.870 

Kendall  vide  (Ind.)... . 

.  Newi-Sun . 

.(e) 

3.104904 

1,552,152 

1.127,574 

303,100 

121.478 

Kenoaha  (Wia.) . 

, .  Newe . 

.(e) 

6.661,970 

872,214 

4.547954 

682.780 

68,348 

Kenton  (O.) . 

, .  Newe- Republican. 

.(e) 

2,030.224 

385,266 

1.513,708 

68,012 

03.238 

Keokuk  (U.) . 

, .  Gate  City . 

.(e) 

2,889,205 

613,742 

1.987,146 

215.370 

72.941 

Kewanee  (III.) . 

. .  Star-Cotirier . 

.(e) 

2.650940 

624,930 

1.979.222 

146,174 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Key  Weat  (Fla.) . . 

. .  Ctiuen  A  Star . 

.(ee) 

1,161,869 

331,584 

681918 

81,375 

67,692 

Kingaport  (Tenn.) . . . 

..  Timee . 

.(e) 

1.172922 

296,716 

764.946 

20,804 

90956 

Sunday  edition. . . 

.(a) 

455,014 

43.372 

403.382 

8,260 

Total . 

.(ea)  1,627.836 

340,088 

1,168.328 

29,064 

90,360 

Kingaton  (N.  Y.) . 

, .  Fraaman . 

.(e) 

5,639,690 

900,046 

4,079.250 

340,438 

219,856 

Leader . 

.(m)  3,224,000 

976,000 

1.786,000 

211.500 

251,600 

Kinaton  (N.  C.) . . 

. .  Free  Preu . 

.(e) 

1,425.928 

432,180 

947,520 

40,228 

Kirkaville  (Mo.) . 

. .  Ezpreet . 

.(e) 

2,176,538 

361.830 

1,713,782 

77.868 

23.058 

Kittanning  (Pa.).. . . 

. .  Stmpaona'  Leader- 

Timet . 

.(e) 

3.509.464 

494,626 

3,014,939 

(CUasi6ed  and  legal  included  in 

local) 

Kokomo  (Ind.) . 

a  •  Tribune . 

.(e) 

3,862.908 

750.400 

2.804912 

308.196 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

L 

La  Croaaa  (Wia.) .  Tribune  <t  Leader 

Preee . (e)  4,229.246 

Sunday  edition ....  (a)  792,782 

Total . (ea)  5,022,028 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Lafayette  (Ind-) .  Journal  ft  Courier..(me)4,906,132 

La  Grande  (Ore.) . Obeereer . (e)  2,402,950 

(Legal  included  in  claaaified) 

Lakeland  (Fla.) . Leader  A  Star- 

Tetegram . (e)  2,171.722 

Sunday  edition,  .(a)  705,084 

Total . (ea)  2,877.406 

^.*mar  (Colo.) .  Newa . .  (me)  1,679,650 

Ls,uc^*S*  I***-) .  Intelligeneer-Joumal 

'  ft  New  Era . (me)0.043.003 

Sunday  edition _ (a)  551,591 

Lanadale  (Pa.) .  ^'ortk  Penn 

. (e)  1,930,713 

Lanaford  (Pa.1  .  W  1.892,629 


Lanaford  (Pa.) .  Record.. . 

Unaing  (Mich.) .  Coptfol  Areti * . 

Stale /ourr.  -f . 9.869.153 

La  Porta  (Ind.) . .  Nerold-Art-l* . 3.162.220 

Laramie  (Wyo.) .  RemMiean  4  ..v, 

. <*>  2.322.407 

LaSaUedll.) .  PoetTribun^  -"--^;] 

Laa  Vegaa  (Nov.) .  ReweuKfour  1  2.040.622 


2.945.690 

616,016 

3,562.306 

3,530.562 

1.800.614 


1.378.104 

522.006 

1.900,710 

1.180.000 

3,646.701 

306,719 

1,400,787 

1,555.953 

1,817.000 

7,543,144 

2.358.692 

1,767.122 

2.571,338 

1.630.748 


534,240  82,488 

168..336  . 


181.048  77,378 

80,990  196 

262.038  77,574 

40.860  19.760 

800.550  137,945 

159.154  . 

247,470  36,759 

9,041  . 

284,016  158,175 

994.000  60.110 

147.680  85.246 

82.012  78.288 

89,474  51.080 

404.826  92.540 


Sunday  edition ....  (a)  806,919  38,608  505,582 

Total . (ma)6.093.586  012,990  3,726.401 

Long  Branch  (N.  J.) .. .  Record . (e)  3.057.150  009.882  2,023.862 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


THE 

Preferred  Medium 
for  FOOD  ADVERTISING 

in  Jersey  City 

In  the  important  classification  of  food  linage,  The  Jersey  Journal 
shows  a  striking  gain  for  1931  as  compared  with  1930 

FOOD  LINAGE 

1931  .  330,348 

1930 .  267,287 

GAIN .  63,061 

The  Jersey  Journal  has  more  than  double  the  circulation  of  any 
other  newspaper  sold  in  Jersey  City.  It  is  the  most  economical 
medium  for  reaching  New  Jersey’s  Second  Largest  City. 

Same  Rate  for  Local  and 
National  Advertising 

THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

National  Repreeentativee 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

New  York — Philadelphia — Chicago — San  Pranciaco 


40.002 

«m 

73.402 

800 

74.452 

81M1 

120.182 


27M0 


100414 

20.734 

170.000 

1402 

202 

1404 

137448 

71480 

138470 


oo.»ae 

0410 

72.430 

180434 

7.140 

198,774 

081,108 


The  New  York  Journal-American 
Gets  Results  with  the  LUDLOW 


Some  months  ago  the  NewYork  Journal'  At  present  not  a  penny  of  direcfl  operating 

American  provided  itself  with  a  complete  expense  precedes  the  acflual  composition. 

Ludlow  equipment  adequate  for  its  very  No  type  has  had  to  be  made^  no  borage 

heavy  load  of  display  composition  for  syftem  maintained^  no  cases  laid  and  kept 

both  newspapers.  The  big  bulk  of  this  filled  up. 

load  is  now  carried  on  the  Ludlow.  By  gathering  and  spacing  matrices  in 

The  Journal' American  finds  the  Lud'  the  Ludlow  way,  display  lines  are  prO' 

I  low  Syftem  economical  in  operation  and  duced  in  less  time;  the  alhslug  make'Up 

I  satisfadiory  in  results.  In  view  of  its  very  expedites  all  subsequent  handling  in  the 

complete  experience  with  single  type  composing  room— with  make'Overs  facif 

sy^ems  and  equipment,  this  finding  has,  itated  and  subsequent  operations  reduced 

clearly,  unusual  significance.  to  the  minimum. 

Ip  economical  and  effective  production  of  display  composition  interests  you,  let 
'  *>>  present  proof  of  the  advantages  the  Ludlow  offers  in  your  composing  room. 

jiUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY  •  2032  Clyboum  Ave.,  Chicago  j 


This  advertisement  is  set  in  Ludlow  Nicolas 
Jenson  and  Nicolas  Jenson  Bold  with  its  italic 


WILDING  HOUSING  THE  COMPOSING  ROOM  OF  THE  NEWYORK  JOURNAL*AMERICAN 
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Total  DtspUr 

Paper  Published  Linage  National  Local  Classified  Legal  Citj 

Journal . (m)  841,806  187,586.  571,662  80,220  2,338  Miami  (FU.) . 

ATew* . (e)  1,975,932  374,850  1,453,802  94,332  52,948 

Sunday  ediUon - (a)  706„300  34,524  6.35,250  24,094  12,432 

. (e)  2.655,267  546,826  1.665,734  409,998  25,564  Miami  (Okla.) . . 

Journal . (e)  4,589.634  467,530  3.511,214  535,500  75,390  Michigan  City  (Ind.), 

Courier-Journal... .(m)  9,070,914  2,002,187  5,850,592  1,204,.368  13,767 

Sunday  ediUon - (s)  4,024,399  420.789  3,219,294  383,002  1,314  Middleaboro  (Ky.) . . . 

Total . (nu)  13,095,313  2,422.976  9,069,886  1,587,370  15,081  Middletown  (N.  Y.). 

Timet . (e)  9.310,271  2,002,307  6.055.746  1,194,332  57.886 

Herald-Poet . (e)  4,443,517  768,622  2,907,194  767.701  .  Middletown  (O.) . 

Reporter- Herald... to)  1,619,220  280,842  1,251,188  68,710  18.480 

Courier-Citisen  A  Midland  (Tex.) . 

Leader . (me)5.063,580  969,171  3,561,964  409,267  123,178  Milee  City  (Mont.).. 

Sunday  Telegram.,  (s)  763,714  33,729  729,895  5.670  1.862 

Ntvoe . (e)  4.283.760  252,000  1,366.868  87 ..360  20,932 

Item . (e)]  6,164.834  891,982  4.706,842  428,260  127,750  Milford  (Maes.) . 

Telegram- tf ewe _ (e)  5,893,496  814,590  4,302,102  776.804  . 

Sunday  edition - (e)  1,025,108  106,610  677.362  241,136  .  Millville  (N.  J.) . 

Total . (ee)  6,918,604  921,200  4,979,464  1,017,940  .  Milwaukee  (Wis.) ... , 


Total  Display 

Paper  Published  Linage  National  Local  Classifled  Ugal 

Newe . (e)  5,729,970  834,201  3.405,052  1,419,986  70,733 

Sunday  edition _ (s)  1,374,642  121,955  896,497  355.278  oj 

Total . (ee)  7,104,612  956,156  4.301,549  1,775.264  71J4; 

Newe-Record . (ee)  2,398,722  666.076  1,634,720  86,534  llSjg') 

DUpatek . (e)  1.237,138  271,978  809,452  66,108  gg^ 

Newe . (e)  2.665,732  508,466  1,931,608  186.388  39^ 

Newe . (e)  1,295.432  316.322  846,888  20.888  ogtjt 

Timee  Herald . (e)  4,225,993  789,678  3,155,277  281,138  ...... 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

Journal . (e)  3,887,702  682,234  2.675.064  499.534  SOJTo 

News-Signal . (ma)3,534.412  365,890  2,601,396  608,004  gQ.ijg 

Reporler-Tdegram..{e)  1,092,207  314,147  721,196  25,000  3I8(( 

Star . (e)  1,482,446  408,548  994.826  69.566  9JQ| 

Sunday  edition _ (s)  495,754  60,358  407,750  18,858  lg,79g 

Total . (ee)  1.978,200  458,906  1,402,576  88.424  28294 

Newe . e)  2,190,334  394,800  1,801,534  . 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Republiean . (e)  1,323,080  416,911  886.214  19,955  . 

Herald . (e)  1,768,633  368.772  1,136,136  263,825  ” 

Sonntagspost . (s)  749,922  49,170  602.947  97,805  . 

Total . (ee)  2,618,555  417,942  1,739,083  361,630  . " 

Newe . (e)  2,874,340  578,004  1,750,924  338,506  131318 

Republiean . (e)  2,997.650  638,130  1.631,677  744.303  83,440 

Monitor-Index  it 

Democrat . (e)  2.596,370  496,062  1,864,044  165.914  70350 

DUpatek . (e)  5,208.322  892,388  5,201.238  452.186  94388 

Review-AUae . (e)  2,198,544  4.33,760  1,397,138  297,080  70,578 

World . (m)  2,403,202  667,968  1,462,509  268,644  4,081 

Sunday  edition. ...  (s)  644.371  51,852  522,189  69,223  1,107 

Total . (ms)3,047,573  719,820  1,984,698  337,867  5.188 

Newe-Star . (e)  644,371  61,852  622,189  69,223  1,107 

Newe . (e)  3,887,730  605,288  2,884,280  241,668  258494 

Timee . (e)  2,074,800  362,754  1,305,157  340,557  88332 

Newe-Poet . (e)  1,825.240  277,892  1,363,864  110,138  73348 

Penineula  Herald  .ie)  3,213,476  411,432  2..333.044  334,950  134,050 

Advertiser . (m8)3,952,536  889,770  2,690,002  372,764  . 

Preee . (e)  1,546,762  35,646  1,336,496  131,040  43.880 

Newe . (e)  1,214,458  295,176  919,282  . 

Dominion- News...  (m)  2,433,747  499,212  1,587,895  188,846  157,794 

Poet . (e)  2,832,186  507,374  1,966,334  196.774  182,701 

Herald . (e)  1,629,373  264,793  1,256,626  76,482  31,472 


aty 

Longview  (Tex.) 


Longview  (Wash.) 

Lorain  (O.) . 

Louisville  (Ky.).. . 


Loveland  (Colo.) 
Lowell  (Maas.) ... 


Lufkin  (Tex.) 
Lynn  (Mass.). 


Minot  (N.  D.).. 
Mitchell  (S.  D.), 
Moberly  (Mo.) . 


Ckronide-  Herald. 

Telegraph . 

Sunday  edition. . 

Total . 

Newe . 

Herald . 

Sentinel . 

Capital  Timee. . . 
Sunday  edition. . 

Total . 

Wieeonein  State 

Journal . 

Sunday  edition. . 

Total . 

Meeeenger . 

Telegram . 

Record . 

Herald . 

Union . 

Leader . 

Pioneer . 

Star . 

Herald-News. . . . 

Timee . 

Free  Preee . 

Newe . 

Sunday  edition. . 

Total . 

Timee . 

Sunday  edition.. 

Total . 

(Sunday  paper 

Eagle-Star . 

Republiean . 

I.«ader-Tribune. . 
.Sunday  edition . . 

Total . 

Ckronide . 

Star . 


(e)  1.390.858  368,592  852,992 

.(m)  3.760,177  971,612  2.361.652 

.(a)  1.318.248  88.511  1,071.379 

.(ms)  5,078,425  1,060,023  3,433.031 

.(e)  3,194,470  948,911  1,625,417 

,(e)  890,730  311,206  508.676 

(e)  1,367.494  352,128  953,948 

(e)  4.884,607  687.344  3,314,346 

(s)  1,008.532  49,618  8.38,593 

.  (es)  5,893,139  736,862  4.152,939 


Macon  (Mo.) 
Macon  (Oa.) . 


Moline  (III.) _ 

Monmouth  (III.) 
Monroe  (La.) . . . 


Madison  (Ind.) . 
Madison  (S.  D.) 
Madison  (Wis.) . 


.(e)  6  949,322  1,061.802  3,854,900 
.(s)  1.189306  62,160  1  074.976 

.(es)  7.138.628  1,123,962  4.929.876 
(e)  1.328.096  638,176  590.744 

(e)  2.607310  477,582  1.986.292 

(e)  389,004  138,124  250,880 

(e)  3.731,108  466,530  3,073,462 

(m)  5.084,007  1,250,165  3,373,203 

.(e)  5.060.417  1,246,124  3,305,082 
(e)  1,502,303  332.028  986,657 

(e)  1,367.446  362  970  954,120 

(e)  3.780.884  653,184  2.856.234 

(e)  2.760.758  297,748  2.039.565 

(e)  3.919,762  849.086  2.758.924 

(e)  4.732,948  923,945  3  298.694 

(e)  913,758  91.549  722,193 

(ee)  6.646  706  1,015.494  4.020,887 

(e)  3.410.569  597,240  2..340.870 

(s)  147,168  6,300  114.450 

.  (ee)  3.657.737  603,540  2,455.326 

-as  discontinued  after  July  12,  1931) 
(e)  2.408.644  421.064  1.864.408 

(e)  1,508,732  456.874  915.234 

(m)  3.249,442  673,680  2.205.686 

.  (a)  ’  882.238  50,484  738.346 

.(ms)4.131.680  724.164  2.944,032 

(e)  3,926.258  688,898  2.865,310 

(e)  6,240,162  938,420  4.604,332 


Madiaonville  (Ky.).. 

Malone  (N.  Y.) . 

Malvern  (Ark.) . 

Manchester  (Conn.) 
Manchester  (N.  H.) 


Mandan  (N.  D.) . . 
Mangum  (Okla.).. 
Manitowoc  (Wis.). 


(Continued  on  page  56) 


Mankato  (Minn.) 
Mansfield  (O.) - 


Marietta  (O.) 


by  proven  facts 


Ihi  LORAIN  JOURNAL 

LORAIN  —  OHIO 


Marinette  (Wis.). 

Marion  (Ill.) _ 

Marion  (Ind.) . . . 


First  Choice 


Marion  (O.) . 

Marlboro  (Maas.)  ft 

Hudson . 

Martinos  (Cal.) . 

Martinsburg  (W.  Va.) . 

Marysville  (O.) . 

Marquette  (Mich.) _ 

Marshall  (Mo.) . 

Marshalltown  (la.) - 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  second  paper 


Enterpriee  A  Sun..(e)  1.918.140  268,026  1,337.690  288.9.38  23,486 

ContraCoetaGoeeUele)  1,548.470  244,680  1,075.606  148.162  80,122 

Journal . (e)  3.163.188  453,943  2,559,949  59.409  89,887 

Tribune . (e)  1,024,914  251,268  706,3.34  .34.762  .32,550 

Mining  Journal.... (m)  4.086,362  635,404  3.093.384  278,698  78,876 

Democrat- Newe.... ie)  2.434.048  294.652  1.878.408  188.650  72,338 

Timee-Repuhluan..(ts)  3.817,022  771,204  2,863.028  182.790  . 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Newe- Herald . (e)  2.506.653  436,915  1.917.961  151,777  . 

Timee . (e)  4.876,276  797,032  3,822.121  201,112  56,011 

Forum . (e)  1.879,752  364.042  1,200.164  213.878  117,166 

Appeal-Democrat... (e)  2.918.510  552,342  1,710.002  5,36.998  119,168 

Globe  Gaeette . (e)  5.639,410  973,182  4,056.570  436.268  173,390 

Independent . (e)  4.952.570  648,816  3,930,444  236.712  72,226 

(Total  includes  72,002  lines  liners) 

Journal-Gaeette . (e)  2,238,236  469,182  1,471,134  202,496  95.424 

Timee- Newe . (e)  2,053.987  284,503  1.626.010  18.677  124,797 

Independent . (m)  1,185,054  340.714  698.860  2,500  42.980 

Newe-Capital . (es)  2,051,420  458,430  1,500,870  92,120  . 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

Gaeette . (e)  1.640.749  486.284  1,129,101  21.567  3.797 

Newe . (e)  8.892.240  681.296  7.756.740  291.746  162.458 

Tribune-Republican 

(me)4.413.282  586.794  3,645,628  107,175  73.685 

Telegram . (e)  1.754.509  858,209  830.900  36.400  29,000 

MaU-Tribune . (es)  3.376.980  684,378  2,202,700  396,088  93.814 

Journal . (e)  1.387,134  327.614  1,010,408  49,112  . 

(Legal  combined  with  classified) 

Herald-Leader . (e)  2.585.363  495,822  1,936,985  88,116  64.440 

Herald . (e)  2,575,916  504,182  1,464,512  581,168  26.054 

Newe . (e)  1,708,794  302.708  1,270,959  135.127  . 

Sunday  edition  ... (s)  446.675  36,412  385,248  25.015  . 

Total . (ee)  2.155.469  339,120  1,656.207  160,142  . 

Ledger . (e)  1.528,950  403.592  999.488  46.784  79.086 

Herald . (m)  6.725.838  1,615.950  3,516  009  1.543.976  49,903 

Sunday  edition.... (s)  2,253,559  189,952  1.607.907  455.028  672 

Total . (nia)8,979.397  1,805,902  5,123.916  1.999,004  50.575 


LOST 


GAINED 


915,348  lines  of  total  ad- 
371,112  lines  of  total  ad-  vertising  during  the  same 
vertising  over  1930.  period  comparetl  to  1930. 

I-ocat  and  national  rates  identical  for  both  papers. 


Marshfield  (Wis.) . . 
Martina  Ferry  (O.). 
Maryville  (Mo.) . . . 
Marysville  (Cal.)... 
Mason  City  (la.)... 
Massillon  (O.) . 


THE  LORAIN  JOURNAL 


in  1931  carried 


Mattoon  (Ill.) . 

Mauch  Chunk  (Pa.). 

Maysville  (Ky.) . 

McAleater  (Okla.).. . 


70%  OF  ALL  DEPARTMENT  STORE  COPY. 
79%  OF  WOMEN’S  WEAR  ADVERTISING  COPY 
65%  OF  ALL  JEWELRY  ADVERTISING  COPY 

FOR  FIRST  PLACE  POSITION 
*  IN  THE  LORAIN  TERRITORY 


McCook  (Neb.)... 
McKeesport  (Pa.) 
Meadville  (Pa.)... 


Mechanicsburg  (O.) 

Medford  (Ore.) _ 

Medina  (N.  Y.) _ 


First  Choice  is 


THE  LORAIN  JOURNAL 


Menominee  (Mich.) 

MerriU  (WU.) . 

Mexia  (Tex.) . 


Represented  by 

DEVINE-TENNEY  CORPORATION 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Detroit  Des  Moines 


Mexico  (Mo.) 
Miami  (Fla.) . 
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70,733 
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7IJ4: 

112Jt3 
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08.>lt 


30«(i 

N.U2 

3I«« 

9J(K 

18.718 

282M 


131J48 

83.4M 


7OJJ0 

94J88 

70,578 

4.081 

1,107 

5.188 

1,107 

256.494 

06,332 

73346 

134,050 


43.680 


157,794 

162,704 

31.472 


L 


The  Roll  of  Successful 
National  Advertisers 
One  Long  Testimonial- 

to 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Linage 


This  is  no  time  for  “line  hoarding” — which  means  in 
advertising,  practically  the  same  thing  as  “money  hoard¬ 
ing”  does  in  regard  to  our  gradually  progressing  trend 
toward  better  times. 


Both  practices  retard  recovery.  The  more  advertising 
linage  you  can  contract  for — the  quicker  will  business 
and  profits  accelerate — no  matter  what  the  line  may  be. 
The  great  FIRST  MARKET  of  the  Union  is  not  won 
by  linage  scrimping  or  advertising  appropriations  “cut 
to  the  bone” — as  so  many  have  been  so  mercilessly 
pared  to. 


The  Empire  State  unparalleled  consumers’  market  of 
more  than  12,500,000  people — can  be  won  by  carefully 
considered  linage  in  quantity  sufficient  to  adequately 
cover  this  field. 


A  recently  published  list  of  successful  merchandisers  for 
1931  —  those  producers  of  national  brands  who  were 
CONSISTENT  USERS  OF  ADVERTISING  in  a 
year  of  supreme  depression  —  is  in  reality  one  long 
testimonial  to  the  force  of  advertising  in  the  New  York 
State  territory. 


Practically  every  one  of  the  names  mentioned  on  the 
pages  of  this  publication — had  substantial  linage  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  Empire  State  newspapers  named  here. 
They  continue  to  be  out  in  strong  linage  force  for  1932. 
“Loosen  up”  on  that  linage!  Display  it  where  it  is 
hound  to  do  the  most  good  in  bolstering  up  that  sorely 
needed  “profit  column”.  Contract  NOW  for  that  1932 
campaign — in  the  columns  of  these  papers: 


f 


Circu¬ 

lation 

2,500 

Lines 

10,000 

Lines 

*Albany  Evening  Newt. . . . 

...(E) 

47,638 

13 

.13 

*Albany  Knickerbocker  Pren. .  (M) 

30,946 

.12 

.12 

*Albuiy  Knickerbocker  Pren. . .  (S) 

51,985 

.17 

.17 

^Amiterdam 
Recorder-Democrat . 

...(E) 

9,197 

05 

05 

tAubum  Citixen- 

Ad  vert  iser>  Journal . 

...(E) 

9,048 

065 

065 

tBufTalo  Courier-KzpreM. . 

...(M) 

129,215 

.25 

25 

tBuffalo  Courier-Bzpren. . 

....(S) 

175,432 

.30 

.30 

^Buffalo  Evening  Newi. . . . 

....(E) 

180,300 

.35 

.35 

^Corning  Evening  Leader. . 

....(E) 

9,039 

.05 

.05 

*Elmira  Star  .Gazette 
Advertiser . 

(Eaobi) 

33,144 

.11 

.11 

tOeneva  Daily  Timet . 

....(E) 

6,002 

.04 

04 

*Glovenville,  Johnstown  Morning 
Herald  &  Leader* 

Republican . (EflsM) 

13,453 

07 

07 

flthaca  Journal-Newt . 

..(E) 

8,106 

.05 

05 

^Jamestown  Mining  Post. 

...(M) 

12,895 

045 

045 

^Kingston  Daily  Freeman.. 

....(E) 

8,572 

.05 

05 

*Newburgh-BeaconDailyNewa.  (E) 

16,147 

.09 

.09 

tThe  Sun,  New  York . 

. . .  (B) 

293,368 

70 

.65 

♦New  York  Times . 

. .  (M) 

460,794 

90 

882 

*New  York  Timet . 

....(S) 

736,302 

1  20 

1.176 

tNew  York  Herald-Tribune 

..(M) 

325,432 

75 

.735 

fNew  York  Herald-Tribune 

. .  .  (S) 

439,106 

80 

784 

fNiagara  Falls  Gaxette. . . . 

..  (E) 

23,877 

08 

08 

tPort  Jervit  Union-Gazette 

.  .  .  (E) 

3,343 

.035 

.03 

♦Poughkeepsie  Star 
Enterprise . 

(E) 

14,951 

06 

06 

♦Rochester  Times-Union. 

(M6tE) 

♦Rochester  Democrat  fls 
Chronicle . 

(M6tE) 

162,548 

40 

.40 

♦Troy  Record . 

(MM) 

24,457 

.07 

07 

tGovemment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
♦A.B.C.  Publisher's  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 

i 

>• 

i 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ANNUAL  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE  TABULATION 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


Oty 

M 

Total 

Paper  Published  linage 

Display 

National  Local 

ClaaeUtod 

Legal 

Morristown  (N.  J.) . . . 

Record . 

.(e)  4,262.342 

747,194 

3,132,388 

279,092 

103,008 

Moultrie  (Qa.) . 

ObsertST . 

.(e)  1  585.323 

276,759 

1,213,140 

95,004 

420 

Moundaville  (W.  Va.). 

.  Journal . 

.(e)  1.416,968 

275,156 

809.038 

151,200 

120,974 

Mount  Carmel  (Pa.).. 

/tern . 

.(e)  2,430,384 

475.367 

1.845.063 

10,072 

93,892 

Mount  Carmel  (Ill.).. 

Republiean-Regieter(e)  1,031,774 

350.036 

636,414 

12.000 

20,124 

Mt.  Clensens  (Mich.) . 

Leader . 

.(e)  2,097,704 

597,870 

1,228,500 

102.564 

108.770 

Mt.  Vernon  (III.) . 

RegirUr-  Now .... 

.(e)  2,394,588 

504.434 

1,059,042 

231.112 

Mount  Vernon  (Ind.). 

Dtmotrai . 

.(e)  1.252.920 

597,520 

518.700 

105.000 

31.640 

Mt.  Vernon  (O.) . 

Banner . 

.(e)  1.383.970 

202,902 

1.078,322 

62.366 

40.390 

ReptMiean  Newe. 

.(e)  2.225.604 

473,438 

1.018.400 

133.826 

Muncie  (Ind.) . 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Preee . (e)  3,388,570 

330,994 

2,424,729 

697.844 

35.003 

Star . 

.(m)  4,114,433 

816,053 

2.606.826 

033,220 

58.328 

Sunday  edition .. . 

.(s)  1.070.125 

88,283 

810,917 

176.745 

180 

ToUl . 

.(018)5.190.558 

904,3.30 

3.417,743 

809,971 

58,608 

Murphytboro  (111.) 

Independent . 

.(e)  1,512.392 

396,144 

9.36,348 

104.800 

76,040 

.  (e)  2.933,006 

667,908 
971 .222 

2.126,014 

6,485,214 

138,544 

408,478 

Muskegon  (Mieh.) .  . 

Ckroniele.  . . 

(e)  0.804.974 

Muskogee  (Okla.) 

( Legal  included 
Phoenix . 

in  local) 

.(m)  2.606,688 

820.462 

1,433,551 

320,203 

20,412 

Sunday  edition . . . 

.  (s)  779.933 

92.823 

581,642 

103.1N 

2.408 

Total . 

.  (ma)3.386,021 

919,285 

2,015,093 

420,422 

22.820 

Timee-Democrat. . . 

.(e)  3,210.595 

919,919 

1.878,776 

300,422 

45,479 

N 


Nacogdoches  (Tax.) _ 

^fenfinst . . 

..(e)  1.966,306 

374.052 

1,462,704 

104,872 

23,078 

Nevada  (la.) . 

Journal . 

..(e)  1,018,753 

293374 

672,142 

83,010 

70,213 

Newark  (N.  J.) . 

Ledger . 

.  .(m)  3.120.606 

345.865 

2,241.068 

334,218 

198,856 

Sunday  edition. . 

. .  (s)  986,467 

835.378 

33,088 

106.837 

10,504 

Total . 

..  (ms)  4. 107,073 

1,181,243 

2.275356 

441,056 

209,419 

Newe . 

. .  (e)  17,770.769 

4.304.790  10.187,725 

3,218,254 

5Car-Ba<Ka . 

..(e)  7,698,842 

1,179,840 

5,043,904 

623.728 

251,370 

Sunday  Call . 

.  .(s)  3,558,440 

2,150,253 

208,338 

175,034 

(Local  and  national  figures  combined) 

Newark  (0.)~ . 

Adeoeate  dt  Ameriean 

Tribune . 

..(e)  4,557,490 

783,790 

3,178,182 

480,670 

114.842 

Newburgh-Baaeon 

(N.  Y.) . 

Newe . 

..(e)  4,888,184 

938,360 

3.446.360 

415,212 

88,260 

Newburyport  (Mass.).. 

.  .(«)  2&AA  ino 

491.102 

2.093.938 

(Classified  included  in  legal) 

New  Castle  (Ind.) . 

Courier-Timee . . . 

..(e)  2,422.644 

448,680 

1,722.826 

175,042 

70,090 

..(e)  7,350.031 

977,152 

5.893,239 

488.540 

New  Haven  (Coon.) . . . 

Journal  (Courier.. 

. .  (m)  6,440,640 

700,338 

8.961  770 

421,608 

300,958 

Timee . 

..(e)  S.141.031 

021.458 

2,047.014 

339.988 

131,971 

New  Kensington  (Pa.) . 

Diepaleh . 

..(e)  4,716,654 

353,068 

4,107,052 

265,934 

New  London  (Conn.) . . 

Dag . 

..(e)  4,910,626 

1,007,972 

3.433.374 

469,280 

New  Philadelphia  (O.) . 

Timee . 

..(a)  2,661,300 

510,740 

1.835,092 

210.260 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Newport  (R.  I.) . 

Newe . 

..(e)  6377.731 

049.890 

5,488,805 

239,036 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Newport  News  (Va.) . . 

Preee  dt  Timee- 

Herald . 

(mea)  10,693,226 

1.906326 

8,114,200 

586.780 

167,800 

Newton  (Kan.) . 

Kanean-RepMieanie)  1,231,453 

179,420 

987,392 

36,632 

29.109 

Newton  (la.) . 

Newe . 

..(e)  2,457,882 

441322 

1,732,094 

165.550 

118,910 

New  York  (N.  Y.) . 

Jewiek  Forward. . 

..(e)  3,751,431 

2,089,987 

1.074.473 

586,971 

Journal  of  Com- 

merce . 

. .  (m)  3360.036 

1300.130 

1,722,187 

83,963 

237,756 

Wall  Street  Journal  (m)  2,424,545 

090.300 

1,610.660 

48,266 

103,423 

Niles  (Mich.) . 

,  Star . 

..(e)  2,296.728 

347.272 

1,742.604 

97,412 

109,410 

Niles  (O.) . 

.  Timee . 

..(e)  1.928.508 

304.343 

1,424.661 

101.870 

37.034 

Norfolk  (Neb.) . 

.  Newe . 

..(e)  2.006.562 

031.274 

1,692,340 

340,942 

42.000 

Norfolk  (Va.) . 

.  Ledger-Diepatek. 

..(e)  9361.184 

1.564.234 

0,010.134 

913,082 

267,134 

Virginian-Pilot. 

. .  (m)  6.808.730 

994,750 

4,147.706 

400,190 

36,018 

Sunday  edition . 

.  ..(s)  3,468318 

204,148 

3,004.946 

202,624 

56.700 

Total . 

. . .  (ms)9337.048 

1,198.904 

7,152,712 

002.714 

382,71 8 

Norman  (Okla.) . 

Traneeript . 

..(e)  1,106,000 

259,924 

729.414 

104.506 

72,702 

Sunday  edition . 

. . .  (s)  495.070 

29386 

439.098 

26.686 

Total . 

..(es)  1.062.276 

289310 

1,169,112 

131.162 

72,702 

Norristown  (Pa.) . 

.  Timee- Herald... 

..(e)  4.959.480 

747,247 

3.692.664 

452.535 

167,140 

North  Adams  (Maas.) . 

.  Traneeript . 

..(e)  4.276.846 

763,742 

2,973,712 

539.392 

(Legal  included  with  local) 

North  Platte  (Neb.) . 

Telegraph . 

..(e)  2.209.311 

501.578 

1.700.724 

7,009 

North  Tonaa-anda 

(N.  Y.) . 

.  New§ . 

..(e)  2,589.830 

432.880 

1.803,600 

232,674 

70.870 

Norton  (Kan.) . 

.  T^egram . 

. .  (e)  807,380 

251.342 

490.868 

30.932 

28,238 

Norwalk  (Conn.) . 

.  Hour . 

..(e)  4.225,004 

060,758 

3.294.004 

221,802 

48.440 

Norwich  (N.  Y.) . 

.  Sun . 

.  .  (e)  2.190.602 

461,052 

1.549.044 

78,654 

107,912 

Nyack  (N.  Y.) . 

.  Journtd . 

(e)  2,116.089 

438,714 

1,364.034 

271,815 

41.120 

O 


OcaU  (FIs.) . 

.  Banner . 

.  (m) 

1,540,394 

195,002 

1.005.080 

74,882 

2io.no 

Oceanside  (Cal.) . 

.  Blade-Tribuno.. .  • 

(e) 

914.060 

207.622 

627.368 

67.750 

21,420 

Ogden  (Utah) . 

.  Standard’Bxamintr  (es)  6,347,174 

1,049,293 

3.631.542 

097,879 

08,460 

Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.).. 

.  Republiean-Joumal  (e) 

2,073,862 

1,244,894 

030.000 

133.714 

05.264 

OU  City  (Pa.) . 

,  Derrick . 

.(m)  4.802.928 

623,421 

4,012,572 

108.251 

49.084 

Olean  (N.  Y.) . 

.  Timee-  Herald . 

.(e) 

0,787.844 

1.048.042 

4.885.342 

760,870 

102,984 

Olney  (III.) . 

.  Mail . 

.(e) 

1.922.000 

330.000 

1.344,000 

210.000 

32,000 

Olympian  (Wash.)... . 

.  Olympian . 

.  (ms)2.2S2.740 

650.942 

1,488,340 

184410 

29,148 

Olympian . 

.(e) 

2.039.602 

494,130 

1.297424 

179,284 

68424 

Oneida  (N.  Y.) . 

.  Dixpatek . 

.(e) 

1.420,851 

384,220 

979.285 

42.207 

15,079 

Onaonta  (N.  Y.) . 

.  Star . 

.(m) 

3.109,564 

544,418 

2407.534 

173,602 

83,486 

Ontario  (Cal.) . 

.  Report . 

.(e) 

3,949,476 

436.002 

3,069.621 

363.184 

80,769 

Orango  (Cal.) . 

.  Nmo$ . 

.(e) 

2,919,936 

361,008 

2,147,738 

260,670 

100.620 

Orange  (N.  J.) . 

.  Korth  Jereeg 

Cetirier . 

.(e) 

3,314400 

439448 

2.546.028 

190,638 

137.746 

Oregon  City  (Ore.)„. . 

. .  Enterprise . 

.(m) 

1,272462 

304,600 

750472 

107466 

109,034 

Orovills  (Cal.) . 

.  Mercury  Regieter. . 

.(e) 

1,797.576 

337,418 

1,110.080 

101,098 

182,980 

o 

ToUl 


DUpUr 


City 

Paper  Published  Linage 

Natlanal 

Local 

Classified 

Uni 

Oswego  (N.  Y.) . 

Palladium-Timee. . . 

..(a)  6,370.008 

503,910 

4,429,208 

332.024 

i04Jto 

Ottawa  (Kan.) . 

Herald . 

.(e)  3,628.074 

515412 

3,113,302 

(Legal  and  classified  included 

in  local) 

Ottewa  (lU.) . 

Republiean-Timee. 

..(e)  3.056.408 

530.882 

2,230,418 

185,339 

109.7b 

Ottumwa  (la.) . 

Courier . 

.(e)  4430.784 

909,412 

3,622,442 

398.930 

(Legal  included 

1 

1 

a 

Owensboro  (Ky.) . 

Messenger  A 

Jnquiror . 

.(e)  2467.455 

693,042 

1.058,068 

56.476 

97337 

Sunday  edition. . . 

.(e)  699.097 

72,142 

591.745 

22.946 

122M 

Owosso  (Mieh.) . 

Argue-Preee . 

.(e)  3,614  095 

634.226 

2,967.166 

112,703 

Paducah  (Ky.) . 

Sun-Demoerat . 

P 

.(e)  3,629.908 

710,878 

2,434,900 

384,190 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

Paineaville  (O.) . 

Telegraph . 

.(e)  3,284.391 

400,546 

2,643,452 

106.181 

128,212 

Palatka  (Fla.) . 

Newe . 

.(e)  1,308.426 

270,928 

933,478 

70.308 

33,712 

Palestine  (Tex.) . 

Herald . 

.(e)  1,811.429 

349,104 

1,462.328 

98,952 

Palo  Alto  (Cal.) . 

Timee . 

.(e)  3.755,318 

367,082 

2,000.086 

633.360 

'  93.MU 

Paris  (lU.) . 

Beacon- Newe . 

.(e)  2.183,092 

371,818 

1,027.498 

107.845 

75,931 

Paris  (Tex.) . 

Dinner  Horn . 

.(e)  1,744,133 

165.253 

1,370,770 

208,110 

News . 

.(ms)3,553.948 

048.370 

2,729,060 

176.512 

(Legal  included  in  claseifiea) 

Parkersburg  (W.  Va.).. 

News . 

.(m)  2,006.508 

288,218 

1,298,276 

168.770 

251.244 

Sunday  edition. . . 

.(s)  1,152,004 

61.474 

1.046.318 

41,398 

2.814 

Total . 

.  (ms)3.168.612 

349.692 

2,344.694 

210.168 

254.058 

Sentinel . 

.(e)  6,362.929 

700,769 

4.600.455 

161.705 

(Legal  included 

in  local) 

Parsons  (Kan.) . 

Bun . 

.(es)  3,161.008 

550,018 

2,374,960 

156.968 

69.002 

Pasadena  (Cal.) . 

Poet . 

.(e)  0,001.082 

541,520 

4,269.413 

1,029,515 

171.234 

Star-  Newe . 

.(e)  8,431.580 

683.619 

6,502.874 

1,227,806 

112.721 

(Total  includea  623,019  line*  automotive;  281,639  lines  financial) 


Paeaaic  (N.  J.) . . 
Pateraon  (N,  J.) 


Pawhuaka  (OUa.). 
Pawtucket  (R.  I,), 


Pendleton  (Ore.) 
Pensacola  (Fla.). 


961,870  3,758,409 


1,323.460  6,379,981 
515,570  1,417,417 


Herald . (e)  5,460,765 

CaU . (m)  6,627.377  1,072,852  4,691,249 

Newe . (e)  8,539,970 

Journal-Capital _ (ee)  2,146.047 

rtmsf . (e)  8.019,119  1,354,932  6.014.318 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Eaet  Oregonian . (e)  2,589,820 

Journal . (m)  2,403.002 

Sunday  edition. . . .  (s)  935,298 

Total . (ms)3,338,300 

Seme . (e)  3.021.676 

Perry  (U.) .  Chief . (e)  2,334,958 

Perry  (Okla.) . Jourrud . (e)  1,165,640 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Petaluma  (Cal.) .  Argue-Couritr . (e)  3,202,542 

Petersburg  (Va.) .  Progreee-Index . (e)  3,667,038 

Sunday  edition. . .  (s)  886,844 

Total . (es)  4,543,882 

Petoskey  (Mich.) .  Neae . (e)  1,650,116 

Pboenizvills  (Pa.) .  RepuNiean . (e)  2.687,742 

Pittsburgh  (Cal.) .  Post . (e)  1,314,180 

Pittsburgh  (Kan.) .  Sun . (nis)3,382,056 

Headlight . (e)  3,277.988 

(Legal  and  readers  included  in  local) 

Pittsfield  (Maas.) . Berkehire  Bogle . (e)  8.136.106  1.078,938  6.207.838 


631.479 

712.911 

552,801 

99,375 

649.869 


109.007 

2M.3U 

283,728 

113.089 


461.410  1,998.234 
628.096  1.121.372 
54,670  765,702 

682,766  1,887,074 
626.108  1,818.236 
319,120  1.880.546 
833,612 


227,968 


84,171 
513,842 
113  694 
627.5.38 
614.066 
78,878 
104,100 


40.009 

139592 

1532 

140,924 

63501 

90.414 


462,222  2,335,172 
589,428  2,790.830 
67,120  766,982 

640.548  3,666.812 
321,397  1,089,726 

907.548  1,550.720 

265,244  822,626 

667,702  2,198,252 
667,702  2,193,184 


320.502 

276.780 

63.742 

340,522 

125,083 

142.600 

207,172 

417,102 

417,102 


113.910 

W.874 

19.130 


689,822  109.400 


(63,102  lines  rotogravure  included  in  total; 

started  June 

Plainview  (Tex.) . 

Herald . 

.(e) 

1.080.056 

307.874 

677,644 

Sunday  edition.. 

..(s) 

349.090 

14,952 

306,746 

Total . 

.  .(ee) 

1,429.148 

322.826 

983.290 

Plymouth  (Ind.) . 

PUot . 

..(e) 

1.757.729 

389.928 

1,141.606 

Pocatello  (Ida.) . 

Tribune . 

..(e) 

3,689.828 

704,624 

2,377,370 

Point  Heasant  (W.Va.) 

Regieter . 

..(e) 

2,149,134 

201,740 

1,877.660 

Ponca  City  (Okla.).. . . 

Newe . 

..(e) 

2,193,908 

429,363 

1.462,653 

Sunday  edition. . 

..(s) 

615,255 

34,153 

473,085 

463.610  1,935,738 


Total . (es)  2,809.103 

Pontiac  (Ill.) . Leader . (e)  1,834.200 

PonUac  (Mich.) .  Preee . (e)  8.185  716  1,017,453  6.029,727 

Poplar  Bluff  (Mo.)...,  Ameriean  Kepublie  (e)  1,830,360 

Port  Angeles  (Wash.) ..  Neve . (e)  4,079,902 

Port  Arthur  (Tex.) ....  Newe . (es)  4,438.392 

Titnee- Herald . (e)  5,987.606 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Union-OaeeUe . (e)  2,229.780 


76.440 

22.668 

99,008 

104.857 

430,458 

1,248 

2.34,146 

75.042 

309.788 


13500 

9524 

24.014 

61539 

77.479 

08.438 

87.746 

32579 

100.121 


Port  Huron  (Mich.) . 


398,728  1  299,700 
085,909  3,115.207 
813.778  2,845,136 
823.900  4,787,370 


901.829 

70,938 

102,800 

729.540 

370.236 


2.34,707 

86.934 

175,986 

49.938 


Port  Jervis  (N.  Y.) .. 


369.606  1,860,114 


(Classified  and  legal  included  in  local) 


Portland  (Me.) . 

Preas-Herald _ 

.  .(m) 

7,369,071 

Bxpreee . 

..(e) 

7,165.082 

Sunday  edition . . 

..(s) 

2,264.296 

Total . 

.  .(es) 

9,429.378 

Now$ . 

..(e) 

4,472,291 

Portland  (Ore.) . 

Journal  of 

Commerce. . . . 

.  .(m) 

1,418,506 

Portsmouth  (O.) . 

Timee . 

.  .(e) 

5.629.106 

Sunday  edition . . 

..(s) 

990.010 

Total . 

.  .(es) 

6,619.116 

Portsmouth  (Va.) . 

Star . 

.  .(e) 

3,688.136 

Sunday  edition. . 

..(s) 

1.733.398 

Total . 

..(es) 

6.421.633 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

Pottstown  (Pa.) . 

News . 

..(m)  3.488  645 

(Legal  included  in  claseified) 

PottsvUle  (Pa.) . 

Journal . 

..(e) 

4.637.739 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.).. 

Sunday  Courier . , 

,..(s) 

1,796.990 

Pratt  (Kan.) . 

Tribune . 

..(e) 

1,604.274 

Prescott  (Aris.) . 

Courier . 

..(e) 

1.866.647 

Journal-Miner... 

.  .(m) 

900,068 

1.787.758  4,729,942 
1,726.620  295.260 


511.893  2.955.969 


738.681 

047.382 

242.410 

889.798 

889.120 


84.946 

80.716 

1.974 

82.892 

119503 


161,637  578.172 

906,696  4.051.124 


77,896  782.068 

984,592  4.833  192 


589.492  2,829.546 
52,031  1.001.582 
041,523  4.431.128 


17.472 

535,598 

129,458 

665.056 

209.097 

79.785 

348.882 


712.832  2.388,574  387,139 


487.067  3.810.560 
46.390  1,582.044 
369.460  1,061.942 
357.245  1,169.329 
153,350  603,918 


105.014 

144.004 

149.088 

113.798 

100.800 


(Continued  on  page  57) 


661529 

139.688 

SSt 

138.276 


67.898 

22.966 

23.184 

228579 

42.000 
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I 


P 

Totel 

Paper  Publlihed  linage 


Diiplar 

National  Local  Claulfled 


Clarion-  Netoe . 

(e)  2,881,727 

400.405 

1,913.915 

100,300 

Democrat . 

(e)  1,300,834 

202,080 

873,000 

132,040 

Herald . 

.(e)  2.252.042 

401.760 

1,651.800 

120,500 

Sunday  edition. . . 

.  (e)  494.480 

88.192 

302.005 

20,462 

Total . 

.(es)  2,747,122 

489.958 

2,014.474 

140.958 

Potbla  (Colo.) . 

Chieftain . 

.(m)  3,287.087 

538,511 

2,148,207 

301.883 

.Sunday  edition . . . 

.(s)  710,071 

70,334 

400,573 

176,049 

Total . 

.  (ms)4,000.128 

008,845 

2.014.840 

508,832 

Star  •Journal . 

.(ee)  5,418,204 

1.229.000 

3304,970 

009.250 

(60.406  lines  readera  and  briefs) 

Soulkweet  Timet — 

(ee)  1.038,527 

337,492 

007,039 

33.300 

(I.egal  included  in  claasified) 

,  Herald-Wkig . 

.(e)  2.214,404 

883,778 

453.012 

70,032  : 

Qgisey  (Maae.) . 

.  Patriot-Ledger .... 

.(fl)  2.839.522 

349.762 

2.480.700 

329.680 

Raane  (Wia.) . 

.  Journal-  Neve .... 

.(e)  5.871,928 

888,840 

6.515.678 

407.404 

Timee-Call . 

.(e)  4,280,340 

045.024 

2,904,030 

620,760 

Rileifh  (N.  C.) . 

.  News  dt  Observer.. 

..(m)  3,439,702 

988.274 

2.151324 

248,934 

Sunday  edition. . 

.(a)  1,300,070 

131310 

1,051,102 

108,528 

Total . 

.  (ma)4.740.372 

1,120,084 

3.202.480 

357,402 

Time* . 

.(e)  3.491,110 

510,754 

2.493,654 

220,534 

Ranid  City  (S.  D.) . . . 

.  Journal . 

.(e)  2.310.190 

299,090 

1,331.708 

237.600 

Redding  (Cal.) . 

.  Courier-Free  Preee. 

.(e)  1,351.058 

250,040 

740,340 

290,300 

Searchlight . 

.(ms)  781,740 

211380 

433,100 

122.304 

Redlands  (Cal.) . 

.  Facte . 

.(e)  3.833.984 

390,490 

2.709,238 

224,238 

Red  Wing  (Minn.) . . . 

.  Republican . 

.(e)  1,573,642 

502.474 

867,034 

120.778 

Redwood  City  (Cal.) . 

.  Tribune . 

(e)  3,300,248 

205,408 

2.179.324 

030.940 

Reno  (Nev.) . 

.  Oatette . 

(a)  4.282,720 

881.720 

2.952,124 

448,882 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Bano  (Nev.) . 

.  State  Journal . 

.  (ms)2.817.402 

405,016 

1,841,098 

378.420 

Rhinelander  (Wia.).. . 

.  Nev* . 

.(e)  1,843.772 

370,044 

1,388.710 

84,112 

(Legal  included 

in  claasified) 

Richmond  (Cal.) . 

.  Independent . 

.(e)  3.043,840 

450.387 

1,977,740 

490,407 

Richmond  (Ind.) . 

.  Item . 

.(me)  3.820,050 

784.500 

2.670,938 

404,030 

Palladium . 

(e)  3.830,000 

774,858 

2,583,050 

404,030 

Richmond  (Ky.) . 

.  Reoieter . 

.(e)  2.517,000 

318,435 

2,007.445 

52,100 

Rivaraide  (Cal.) . 

.  Preee . 

.(e)  5,541.270 

019,032 

3.002,330 

781,186 

Roanoke  (Va.) . 

.  Times . 

.  (m)  3.732,174 

1.115.900 

2,470.878 

120,111 

Sunday  edition . . . 

.(e)  1,910,732 

137.450 

1,682,216 

187,020 

Total . 

.  (ma)5.042.000 

1,253,410 

4.053.003 

307,737 

World-  Neve . 

(e)  6,334.083 

1,173,144 

4.540370 

504,050 

RoeUord  (III.) . 

.  Star . 

.  (m)  5.304.908 

1343.594 

3,034,202 

703.052 

Reoieter-Republie.. 

.(e)  0,070.244 

1,528.170 

4,373.908 

1,127.058 

Sunday  edition . . . 

.(a)  1,402.758 

138,894 

1,032,300 

355,950 

Total . 

.(ee)  8.073,002 

1.007.064 

6,400.268 

1,483.008 

Rock  Inland  (Ill.) . . . . 

.  Argue . 

.(e)  0.769,750 

958,342 

5,120,130 

088.730 

Roma  (N.  Y.) . 

.  Sanh'nal . 

(e)  3,360,450 

040,005 

2,397.940 

203.032 

Roaeburg  (Ore.) . 

.  Neve-Reeiev . 

.(e)  2.100,018 

420,434 

1,403,724 

336.800 

(Legal  and  readers  included  in  claasified) 

Roswell  (N.  M.) . 

.  Diapatch . 

.(ma)  1,700,091 

400.077 

1,100,889 

58,803 

Royal  Oak  (Mich.) , . . 

.  Tribune . 

.(e)  2,260,880 

193,704 

1,702,448 

187,432 

RosMlIville  (Ark.).... 

.  Commercial 

Democrat . 

..(e)  1,153,892 

275.020 

878,200 

12.300 

Ruaton  (La.) . 

.  Leader . 

.(e)  848,730 

132,948 

705,084 

0,432 

Rntland  (Vt.) . 

,  Herald . 

.(m)  4,017,442 

807,834 

3,430,020 

310,570 

Saginaw  (Mich.) _ 

. .  Neve . 

s 

..(e)  9,085,034 

1304.840 

0.081352 

808,836 

atf 

Santa  7  .... 

Santa  Marit  (  al .)  .  .  ..  Tim** . (e)  2.04fl.3fl0 

Santa  Monica  (Cal.).. .  Outlook . (e)  8,547,732 

Santa  Paula  (Cal.) . . . ,  Ckronid* . (e)  3.088,200 

Santa  Roaa  (Cal.) .  Preia-Deinocrat . . .  (ma)  4,401 .648 

R*publiean . (a)  4,015.508 

Sapulpa  (Okla.) .  Horald . (e)  1.500.118 

SauRerties  (N.  Y.) .  Po*t . (e)  3.349,705 

SaultSte.  Marie  (Mich.)  Nmo* . (e)  2,801.414 

(Leital  included  with  local) 

Schenectady  (N.  Y.).. .  Gaaette . (m)  11,282.657 


Paper  Publlihed  Linage  National  Local  ClaeaUed 

New  Veriran  (e)  1.542,070  485,542  943.812  03,257 


Seotteblufl  (Neb.) _ 

Scranton  (Pa.) . 


Star-Herald . (me)  1.990,498 

Scrantonian . (c)  2,540.350 

(Legal  included  in  claeeified) 

Sun . (e)  3.729.978 

(Legal  included  in  claasified) 


Seattle  (Waah.) . 


Seminole  (Okla.) . 
Seymour  (Ind.)  . 


Shamokin  (Pa.). 
Sharon  (Pa.) . . . 


Shawnee  (Okla.) . 


Shebnycan  (Wia.) . 


Shelbyville  (Ind.) . 

Shenandoah  (Pa.) . 
Shenandoah  (la.) . 
Sheridan  (Wyo.).. 


Sherman  (Tei  ). 


Shreveport  (La.) . 


Journal  of 

Commerce . (m)  1,932,200 

Produetr . (ee)  1.809,025 

rrtbuna . (e)  1,815.212 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Nawa . (e)  2,174,804 

Htrald . (e)  4,440,072 

N*<c*-T*l*grapk. . . .  (e)  4,781 .294 

Newa . (m)  3,449,300 

Star . (e)  2.125.200 

(Local  includea  readera) 

Praaa . (e)  5,987.595 

(Claaeified  includea  legal) 

Domoerat . (e)  3.423.895 

Republican . (e)  1,554,140 

Htrald . (e)  2,607.073 

Sanrinal . (e)  1.724308 

Praaa . (e)  2.500.507 

Sunday  edition. ...  (a)  525,794 

Total . (ea)  3.032.301 

Domoerat . (ea)  3.001,034 

(Legal  included  in  local) 
Journal . (e)  4,520,202 


Sioux  Falla  (S.  D.). 


Sunday  edition. ...  (a) 


Someraet  iPa.) .  Herald . (m)  1,414.908 

South  Gate  (Cal.) .  Tribun* . (e)  1,489,961 

South  Haven  (Mich.)..  Tribune.... . (e)  1.584,.376 

South  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Sentinel . (e)  2,892,080 

(Legal  included  in  claaeiSed) 

Spartanburg  (S.  C.) . . .  Herald . (ma)3,743,278 

Journal . (a)  3,048.584 

Springfield  (III.) .  Illinoia  State 

Journal.. . , . (m)  4,494,978 

Sunday  edition. . . .  (a)  1,751.107 

Total . (ma)  0,240, 175 

lUinoit  State 


Sunday  edition. ...  (a)  1,829,426 


Springfield  (Mo.). 
Springfield  (O.) , , , 


Preee . (e)  4,134.270 


Salamanca  (N.  Y.). 

Salem  (Maas.) . 

Salem  (0.) . 

Salem  (Ore.) . 


(Legal  included  in  local) 
Republican- Preee . .  (e)  3,039,288 

Neve . (e)  5.111,004 

New* . (e)  3,746,094 

Statesman . (ms)  2,950,008 

(I.egal  included  in  claasified) 


Sunday  edition _ (a)  1,153,250 


1,057,371  4.053.093 
549,248  2,930,074 
445,004  1.900.840 


187,180  80.192 

538,818  . 


St.  Augustine  (Fla). 


()e.984 

Salinas  (Cal.) . 

Index-Journal _ 

.(e)  2.747.054 

606,620 

1.701,.308 

278.800 

201.894 

m.iu 

Salisbury  (N.  C.) . 

Pott . 

.(e)  2.451,876 

641,520 

1,534,204 

279.694 

90.558 

49.938 

Sunday  edition . . . 

.  (a)  010,080 

33,124 

529,550 

53,400 

840 

Total . 

.  .(es)  3,008,850 

574.044 

2.003.754 

333.000 

97.398 

San  Angelo  (Tex.) . 

Times . 

.  (m)  3,027.040 

725,084 

2,500.162 

397,082 

4.718 

Sunday  edition . . . 

..(a)  1,340,090 

87,304 

1,140,832 

119,084 

1.870 

1 

Total . 

. .  (ma)4.977.042 

813,288 

3.040,994 

610.100 

0.694 

Standard . 

.  .(e)  3.009.090 

720.754 

2.550300 

390.002 

25,774 

0U.71& 

San  Benito  (Tex.) . 

lAghi . 

.  (e)  800,078 

209,934 

607,024 

38.902 

51.058 

San  Bernardino  (Cal ) . 

Sun . 

. .  (m)  5.108,470 

1,008,854 

3,201,450 

006.310 

201.850 

Sunday  edition. . 

..(a)  1.097,810 

137,110 

800,070 

121.128 

30.590 

Total . 

.  .(ma)0.200.280 

1,145.070 

4,101,420 

727.438 

201.452 

Tdegram . 

..(e)  4.408,408 

1,150,058 

2,033.368 

599.970 

85.022 

601233 

Sandpoint  (Ida ) . 

HuUetin . 

. .  (e)  590.710 

163,090 

390.262 

21.530 

5.138 

135.688 

fienduakv  (0.> . 

Register  A  Star 

Journal . 

.  (mee)0.449.018 

1.702.890 

4.237.044 

417  984 

91  700 

Sanford  (Fla  ) . 

Herald . 

..(e)  1,277.830 

250  700 

006,172 

75334 

339.570 

San  Jnee  (Cel.) . 

Mercury  Herald. 

.  (m)  8.307,444 

1.232,001 

5.820,040 

1.038.138 

215.765 

Sunday  edition  . 

(a)  2,035.913 

163,245 

1.040.204 

219,690 

22.808 

Total . 

.  (ma)  10.343,357 

1.386,840 

7,401,144 

1,257,734 

238.033 

San  Joae  (Cal ) . 

Neiea  . 

.  (e)  0.010.018 

732,298 

4.710.118 

830.424 

038.078 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Cal.) 

Telegram-Tribune .  (mea)3.650.044 

608.424 

2.480.414 

401.908 

239.238 

... 

San  Mateo  (Cal.) . 

Time*  A  Neut- 

Leader . 

..(a)  3.012,330 

431,102 

2,442,624 

400.074 

272.030 

San  Pedro  (Cal.) . 

Newe-PHtA . 

..(e)  3,113.030 

698,122 

2,221,208 

280.848 

13..393 

Ana  (Cal.) . . 

.  Regieter . 

..(e)  0.811,760 

853,442 

4,801.794 

980.628 

04,758 

SanU  Barbara  (Cal.) . . 

.  Neve . 

.  .(e)  6,090,427 

052.428 

3302.433 

713.374 

108.198 

8»ata  Crus  (Cal.) . 

,  Nev* . 

..(e)  2,664.204 

382,705 

1.435,048 

636,120 

200,725 

Sentinel . 

..  (ma)  2,080,408 

307.000 

1.205,068 

834,414 

182,400 

..  Record . (e)  1,873,712  280,! 

Sunday  edition _ (a)  393,428  02,( 

ToUl . (ea)  1,907,140  313.': 

(Continoed  on  page  58) 


485,642 

943.812 

03,257 

50.005 

335,491 

1,534,773 

132.488 

43.028 

716.004 

4.297.258 

426,412 

100.008 

325.043 

1.031.506 

98,050  : 

1.630.001 

007.394 

2.920.120 

698,630 

205.004 

039.842 

2.496.340 

097,970 

182,350 

332,283 

1,108.700 

92,190 

20.850 

1.990.430 

1.239.221 

99.088 

14,900 

500.769 

2.178,197 

182.458 

1,409.920 

6.731.805 

1.015.030 

100,275 

1,037.058 

0.103.807 

001,940 

414.371 

400.830 

1.389.794 

104.408 

35.400 

195.757 

2.342.599 

45,804 

272,202 

3.182.504 

276,212 

1.719.020 

8,221.190 

508.880 

00.424 

300.000 

400,000 

1,232.000 

290.482 

1,410,002 

70,302 

83,059 

388.698 

1,317,900 

108,054 

013.718 

1,497.930 

02,810 

481.204 

3,300.200 

623.894 

38.054 

700,510 

3.370.954 

044.820 

53,004 

591,900 

2,389.198 

409.000 

58,128 

401.412 

1,300.392 

338,324 

10,072 

003.744 

4,495.040 

498.211 

375.431 

2,009.454 

20,098 

49,312 

133,042 

1,400.371 

9.431 

2.200 

520,418 

2,001.105 

20.000 

48.084 

307.493 

1,105.925 

77.578 

83,312 

625.540 

1,124,950 

064.872 

201,223 

39,130 

451,710 

23.480 

11.408 

504.070 

1,570.000 

078.368 

212.001 

005.470 

2,253.078 

172.480 

806.084 

3.103.130 

529.040 

83,032 

1,200.051 

3.000.820 

885,307 

41.808 

1,137.820 

2.004.330 

004,114 

107.188 

107,220 

019.020 

100.084 

1,245,062 

3.224.250 

770.798 

107.188 

207.010 

1.033.700 

07.284 

40,314 

123,140 

1,133.081 

140.000 

63.140 

371.322 

1,060.800 

70,108 

75,000 

445.504 

2.155.030 

291.480 

805.002 

2.483.712 

393,904 

860.880 

1.886.520 

290.184 

835.002 

2,763.867 

849.208 

40.101 

109.231 

1.414.504 

225,880 

1,480 

044.893 

4,178.451 

1.075,154 

47,677 

1,258,249 

3.808.310 

797.127 

08,841 

114,710 

1,474.772 

237.970 

1.002 

1.372.006 

5,373.088 

1,035,103 

70,808 

567,158 

2,900,570 

507,884 

78,052 

1,248.954 

4,744.152 

651,082 

131.810 

80.338 

027.010 

130.300 

002 

1,336,292 

5.071.102 

000,382 

132,412 

1,253,280 

4,787,034 

652,030 

05,100 

260.978 

1.007.000 

74,984 

170,700 

02.734 

200.004 

18,732 

44,008 

313.712 

1.334.984 

03,710 

224.728 

’strr  'times Lin \ mmont Niterpn^.  Journal Ikui v/iNemi  E 


JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS 

^/fempapcrJrcfiiMun’  S  Ciujineennf 
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S 

Total 

CItf  Poper  Published  Linage 

St.  Cloud  (Minn.) .  Timet-Jourtial . (e)  3,305,214 

St,  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  , . .  Caledonian- Record.  (*)  3,047309 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.) . Oasette . (ins)3.482.038 

Newe-Prett . (e)  6,928,552 

St.  Manrs  (Pa.) .  Prete . (e)  1,353,926 

St.  Paul  (Minn.) .  Newe . (e)  6,021,484 

Sunday  edition - (■)  1 ,081 ,668 

Total . (es)  7,103,152 

Pioneer- Preee . (m)  7,447,286 

Sunday  edition _ (a)  2,091 ,992 

Total . (nw)9,539,278 

DiepaUh . (e)  9,251,718 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  . .  Independent . (e)  4,226.789 

(Classified  includes  legal) 

Times . (m)  5,062,226 

Sunday  edition _ (s)  1,154,418 


DtspUy 


Total . 

. .  (ms)6.216.644 

Stamford  (Conn.) . 

Adpoeate . 

..(e)  7,607,502 

Staunton  (Va.) . 

Leader  &  News. . 

.  (mes)  2,767 ,783 

Sterling  (<3olo.) . 

Adeocate . 

..(e)  3,297.672 

Sterling  (Ill.) . 

Oaeette . 

..(e)  3,427,655 

Steubenville  (0.) . 

Hprald-^tar . 

..(e)  7.684,194 

Stevens  Point  (Wis.) . . 

.  Journal . 

...(e)  2.676.903 

Stockton  (Cal.) . 

Independent _ 

. .  (m)  3,455.692 

Stockton  (Cal.) . 

Record . 

..(e)  7,687,456 

Streator  (Ill.) . 

Timee- Pret$ . 

..(e)  2,821,700 

Stroudsburg  (Pa.) . 

Record . 

..(e)  2.445,440 

Stuart  (Fla.) . 

Newe . 

. .  (e)  982,794 

Sturgis  (Mich.) . 

Journal . 

..(e)  2,411,543 

Suffolk  (Va.) . 

News-  Herald. . . . 

..(e)  1.619,210 

Sunbury  (Pa.) . 

Daily . 

..(e)  2,771,119 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

Item . 

..(e)  2325.074 

Superior  (Wis.) . 

Tdegram . 

..(e)  4,933,768 

Sweetwater  (Tex.) . . . . 

Reporter . 

..(es)  1.698.942 

T 

Taft  (Cal.) . 

Midway  Driller. , 

..(e)  1.802,939 

TallahasMe  (Fla.) . 

Democrat . 

..(ea)  1,557,683 

Tamaqua  (Pa.) . 

Courier . 

..(e)  2.530,924 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Tampa  (Fla.) . 

Tribune . 

..(m)  5,193,090 

Sunday  edition.. 

..(s)  1,443,400 

Total . 

. .  (ms)0,036.490 

Timet . 

..(e)  4.664.980 

Tarentum  (Pa.) . 

Valley  Newe . 

..(e)  4,367,086 

Taunton  (Maas.) . 

Gatette . 

..(e)  4,493,022 

(Lecal  included  in  local) 

Taylor  (Tex.) . 

Press . 

..(e)  1,2.34.855 

Sunday  edition. . 

. .  (s)  343,529 

Total . 

..(ee)  1.578.384 

Temple  (Tex.) . 

Telegram . 

..(m)  2.496,186 

Sunday  edition. . 

.  .(s)  621.264 

Total . 

..(ms)3.117.450 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.) _ 

Star . 

..(ro)  4.372,074 

Sunday  edition.. 

..(s)  1,912.218 

Total . 

..(ms)6.284.292 

Tribune . 

..(e)  6,742.778 

The  Dalles  (Ore.) . 

Chronicle . 

..(e)  1.693.482 

Three  Rivera  (Mich.).. 

Commercial . 

..(e)  1.816,094 

Tiflin  (O.) . 

Tribune . 

..(e)  1.824.504 

Topeka  (Kan.) . 

Capital . 

.  .(m)  5.251.995 

Sunday  edition. . 

..(s)  1,772,470 

National 

Local 

Classified 

Legal 

698,109 

2.181.088 

206,681 

219,436 

603.191 

2.390,959 

44.834 

1,468.040 

1,242,458 

648,732 

122,808 

1,374,254 

3,947,552 

692,692 

14,154 

267,130 

1,057,581 

28,215 

1,180.312 

4.176,256 

664,916 

84,602 

766,556 

230.510 

1,264,914 

4,942,812 

895,426 

2,428.748 

3,809,232 

1,170,022 

39,284 

610,832 

1,107,498 

473.648 

14 

2,939.580 

4,916.7.30 

1,643,670 

39.298 

2,434,572 

5,494.972 

1,167,600 

154,574 

644,723 

2,707,453 

974,613 

691,965 

2,893.954 

1,323.889 

152,418 

95,024 

691,131 

366,478 

1.785 

786,989 

3.585,085 

1,690.367 

154,203 

925,442 

5,652,542 

932,820 

96.698 

499.926 

2,138,836 

89,817 

39.204 

466,158 

2,418,010 

260,638 

152,866 

481.754 

2.660.028 

214.788 

71,085 

1,057,630 

6.021,666 

431,312 

773.586 

625,378 

1,910,734 

162.685 

78,106 

347,522 

2,326,142 

373,648 

408,380 

1,605.196 

5.296,676 

851,396 

34,188 

562,266 

2,036,270 

223,164 

473,200 

1.771.942 

200,308 

198,555 

485,882 

26,258 

278,385 

359,646 

1,959,940 

50,881 

41,076 

350,910 

1,131,872 

106,932 

29,496 

514,045 

2.086.381 

170,693 

617,610 

2.077.670 

129,794 

1,014,412 

3.303.650 

504.560 

11,146 

413,182 

1,166,766 

130.004 

614.675 

1.163,314 

87.390 

37,560 

587,900 

782,432 

69,048 

118,258 

665.088 

1,866,290 

99,546 

1494.904 

2,933,028 

865,168 

192,990 

933.660 

316,760 

1,687,894 

3,866,688 

1,181,908 

680.876 

3,212,958 

642,458 

128,688 

203,372 

3,749,458 

208,498 

205,758 

973,766 

3,376,522 

142,745 

339,087 

868,178 

27,590 

20.394 

316,009 

7,126 

359,481 

1,184,187 

34.716 

583,688 

1,540,966 

163,534 

207,998 

73,962 

461,944 

45,430 

39,928 

657,650 

2,002,910 

208,964 

247,926 

660,296 

3,123,610 

588,168 

174.846 

1.454.558 

282,814 

835,142 

4,578,168 

870,982 

1,165,906 

4.877.460 

699,412 

377,694 

1.069.616 

196.756 

49,616 

304,486 

930,770 

94,976 

81,110 

246,624 

1,616.872 

34,a36 

26,172 

1.307,642 

3,033,212 

732,431 

178,710 

124.630 

1,325,898 

314,286 

7,756 

1,432,172 

4,359,110 

1,046,717 

186,466 

(Total  includes  17,556  lines  readers  morning;  24,248  lines  readers 
State  Journal . (e)  4,325,272  661,752  3,183,348  415,247 


Toronto  (O.) .  Tribune . (e)  1,144,017 

Towanda  (Pa.) .  Review . (m)  2.061,808 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

Trenton  (Mo.) .  Republican-Timee...(e)  1,869,742 

Troy  (O.) .  Newe . (e)  2,077,291 

Troy  (N.  V.) .  Record . (me)6,641,284 


217.953 

415.954 

370.622 

461.740 

1,338339 


Tucson  (Aria.) . 

. .  Citisen . 

.(e)  4.159,785 

599,494 

Star . 

.(m)  3.805,468 

760,020 

Sunday  edition . . . 

.(e)  1.027.739 

54.548 

Totai . 

.  (ms)4.833,207 

804,568 

Tulare  (Cal.) . 

. .  Advance-Register. . 

.(e)  1.659.208 

358.442 

Times . 

.(108)1.594.768 

191,744 

Twin  Falls  (Ida.) . 

. .  News . 

.(m)  2,763,810 

491,372 

rime* . 

.(e)  2,099,286 

295,386 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

Two  Rivers  (Wis.) . . . 

. .  Reporter . 

.(e)  1,953,364 

366.674 

Tyler  (Tex.) . 

. .  Telegraph . 

.(m)  2,928,224 

524,664 

Sunday  edition. . . 

.(s)  1,207,172 

49,618 

Total . 

.(ms)4.135,390 

674,182 

Courier  Timet..,., . 

.(e)  2,928,224 

524.664 

Tyrone  (Pa.) . 

. .  Herald . 

.(e)  1.715.742 

368,242 

u 

Uhrichsville  (0.) .... 

. .  Ckronide . 

.(e)  1.095,796 

257,880 

Union  (8.  C.) . 

. .  Timet . 

.(e)  1.310,400 

560,000 

Union  City  (N.  J.) . . 

. .  Hudson  Dispatch... (m)  4,284,189 

675,119 

Uniontown  (Pa.). . . . . 

. .  Herald . 

.(m)  6,083,190 

.(e)  4,718,014 

Newt  Standard. . . 

.(e)  3.782.646 

256,066 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

Urbana  (Dl.) . 

. .  Courier . 

.(e)  2,306,472 

402,696 

Urbana  (OJ . 

. .  Cititen . . 

..(e)  1,647,051 

400,722 

884,540 

1.348,172 

1,300,488 

1,426,380 

4,670.027 

2312.292 

2311.249 

799,474 

3.010,723 

961.632 

1,206,212 

2,010,358 

1,497,268 

1.516.480 

2.141.480 
1,081,942 
3,233,422 
2,141,480 
1,269,478 


779,690 

650,000 


u 

Total  Display 

City  Paper  Published  Linage  National  Local  Classified 

Utica  (N.  Y.) .  Obeereer-Diepatek...(e)  9,789,794  1,780,264  6,964,094  948,892 

Sunday  edition _ (s)  988,764  72,366  748,300  167,944 

Total . (es)  10,778,558  1.852.620  7,702,394  l.llfiisse 

Press . (m)  5,363,662  797,739  4,565,918  763,028 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 


Valparaiso  (Ind.) .  Vidette-ifeetenger..(t)  1,908,526 

Vancouver  (Wash.) . ...  Columbian . (e)  2,483,785 

Vandergrift  (Pa.) .  Mewt . (e)  2,073,946 

Van  Wert  (O.) .  Timee . (e)  1,572,076 

(Classified  includes  legal) 

Vernon  (Tex.) .  Record . (e)  2,258,466 

(Classified  includes  legal) 

Vincennes  (Ind.) . Sun-Commercial. .  ..(ee)  3,028,626 

Vinita  (Okla.) . JourruU . (e)  768,712 

Vinton  (la.) .  Cedar  Valley  Timee.  {.t/t  1,268,000 

Virginia  (Minn.) . Enterprise . (e)  2,459,392 

Visalia  (Cal.) .  Times-Delta . (e)  2,386,271 


348,348  1.424.766 
458.241  1,691.826 
368,718  1.519,504 
342,384  1,116,024 

303,268  1.863,680 

620,125  2,006,730 
255,262  513,450 

253,000  825,000 

489,216  1,661,604 
592,917  1,476,541 


w 


Waco  (Tex.) . 


Sunday) . 
64,925 
18.182 


...  News-Tribune . (m)  7,110,796 

Sunday  edition _ (s)  1,016,036 

Total . (ms)  8, 126,832 

Walla  Walla  (Wash.).,  Bulletin . (e)  3,651,466 

Sunday  edition _ (s)  801,262 

Total . (ee)  4,452,728 

Wallace  (Ida.) .  Press-Times . (e)  1,344,910 

Waltham  (Maas.) .  News-Tribune . (e)  4,299,344 

Warren  (O.) .  Tribune  Chronide ..  It)  6,540,976 

Warren  (Pa.) .  Times-Mirror . (e)  4,089,965 

Warrenaburg  (Mo.)....  Star-Journal . (e)  1,365,675 


1,987,216 

94,304 

2,081,520 

824,516 

61,600 

886,116 

242,522 

282,086 

829,094 

649,164 

263.617 


4,231,808 

748,694 

4,980,402 

2,671,522 

664,482 

3,336,004 

1,074,094 

3,670,716 

4,053,392 

3,111,512 

1,078,014 


135.420 

282.954 

161.833 

113.568 

91.518 

301.629 

110,000 

133,952 

108,073 


891,772 

173,138 

1.064,910 

117,362 

73,934 

191.296 

272,300 

500,528 

223,912 

20,806 


HMJSt 

18 


M,78 

23AI 


lOO.lc 

80)1(1(1 

174,720 

208.7«| 


381IH 

1240 

3»J12 

282M 

74242 

157212 

105477 

5.138 


78,848 

47,527 

35,857 

139,103 

92,262 

23,870 

116,132 

76.692 

37,954 


23,342 

297.682 

119.784 
141.638 
696,561 
608.896 
751,937 
149,847 

901.784 
262,442 
168,858 
262,080 
228,550 

21,406 

262,080 

75,712 

337,792 

262,080 

78,022 


.58,226  . 

64.000  46.400 

414,786  621.210 


(Legai  included  in  classified) 

■ 

’ 

Union . 

.(e)  1,297,631 

269.727 

716,782 

96,404 

214,182 

Washington  (Ind.) _ 

Herald . 

.(e)  1,662.628 

264,110 

1,248,730 

71,932 

77,7» 

Washington  (la.) . 

Journal . 

.(e)  1,960,704 

404,168 

1,497,160 

89.366 

(Legal  included  in  iocal) 

Washington  (N.  C.) . , . 

Newe . 

.(e)  1.265,890 

508,536 

746,888 

11.466 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

Washington  C.  H.  (0.) 

Herald . 

.(me)  1,928,220 

405,818 

1,416,408 

105,994 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Washington  (Pa.) . 

Observer . 

.(m)  4,652,284 

652,092 

3,657,318 

221,550 

121J24 

Reporter . 

.(e)  4.637.164 

652,092 

3.630.634 

329,322 

25.118 

Waterbury  (Conn.)..., 

Democrat . 

.(e)  4.822,825 

644,307 

3,764,627 

353,926 

NW 

Waterbuiy  (Conn.).... 

Republic . 

.(m)  5,784.712 

1,289,488 

3,834,116 

623.943 

37,185 

Sunday  edition. . . 

.(a)  1,267,125 

149,467 

978,222 

133,592 

SjU 

Total . 

.(m8)7.051.837 

1,438,926 

4,812,338 

757,535 

431B9 

American . 

.(e)  6,489,311 

1.433,786 

4.380.269 

631,703 

41,553 

Waterloo  (la.) . 

Courier . 

.(es)  5,575,358 

1,173,746 

3,779,174 

622,538 

(Legal  advertising  all  included  in  classified,  including  51,450  linei  of  do* 

linquent  tax  list). 

.fml  ,3. 1.31. 4.36 

712,712 

2.139,438 

279,288 

(Legal  included  in  locai) 

Watertown  (S.  D.) .... 

Public  Opinion . . . 

.(e)  2,462,273 

620,120 

1,658,695 

182,056 

101.402 

Watertown  (N.  Y.).... 

Timet . 

.(e)  4,427,010 

979,930 

2,826,831 

537,187 

83.062 

Watsonville  (Cal.) . 

Register . 

.(ma)2,815.032 

548,676 

1,698,060 

492,828 

75,4« 

Pajaronian . 

.(e)  2,744,770 

511,196 

1,662,304 

471,856 

98.414 

Waukegan  (HI.) . 

Newe-Sun . 

.(e)  4,251,968 

626,920 

3,002,202 

458,178 

184866 

Waukesha  (Wis.) . 

Freeman . 

.(e)  2,327,651 

447,503 

1,708,228 

128,940 

42.880 

Wausau  (Wis.) . 

Record-  Herald .... 

.(e)  4,236.612 

653,996 

2.990.610 

363,720 

95.180 

Waynesboro  (Va.) . 

Newt-Virginian.. . 

.(e)  1,516.926 

265,906 

1,207,066 

24,384 

29,470 

Waynesboro  (Pa.) . 

Record-  Herald... . 

.(e)  2.446,122 

436,134 

654,989 

227,423 

128,578 

Webster  (Mass.) . 

Timet . 

.(e)  1.699,502 

454,552 

1,198,190 

46,760 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Webster  City  (Is.) .... 

Freeman-Jountal, . 

.(e)  2.026,920 

425,306 

1,361,373 

160,161 

80H80 

Weliington  (Kan.) . 

Newe . 

.(e)  2,101,876 

413,826 

1,493,768 

153,496 

40,785 

WellsvUIe  (N.  Y.) . 

Reporter . 

.(e)  1,363,391 

313,363 

972,824 

69.172 

181132 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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(Continued  from  page  58) 


w«t  Choter  (P«.) . 

fww'y  — 


tfdt  Frtnkford  (Ill.).. 
VTnt  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 


w«t  Point  (Miae.).. . . 
ICett  Warwick  (R.  I.) . 

f hreling  (W.  Va.) . . . . 


DispUr 

attonal  Local  CUiallled 

800,390  3.929.011  547,477 

432,253  1.308,048  182.381 

108,003  327,012  45,595 

540.310  1.035,000  227,970 

772,585  2,239,955  937,793 


w 

Total  DIsplar 

Paper  Published  Llnace  Nattonal  Local 

W«atchee  (Wash.)....  World . (e)  5.344.524  800,390  3,929,011 

«,iroka(OkU.) .  Timn-Dtmocrat.  ...(o)  1.988,113  432,253  1.308,048 

Sunday  edition - (a)  497,027  108,003  327,012 

Total . (ea)  2.485.140  540,310  1.035,000 

ffaatCheater  (Pa.)....  Local  ATawa . (e)  3.950,333  772,585  2,239,955 

(Legal  included  in  claaaified) 

futarly  (R- 1  ) .  <*>  3,150,000  502,194  2,520,470 

Sunday  edition.... (a)  423.202  33,047  303,552 

Total . (ea)  3.S73.202  535,241  2,884,028 

WaatFrankford  (lU.)..  dmanleon . (e)  2,288,100  344,847  1,885,379 

Wat  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Poet . (m)  3,541,101  802.202  1,534,020 

Sunday  edition.... (a)  811,908  83,483  390,903 

Total . (mB)4.153.089  085.745  1,930,989 

Timaa . (e)  2,027,284  308,538  1,181.028 

V«t  Point  (Miae.) _  Timtt-Ltader . (e)  1,108,000  108,000  804,000 

gat  Warwick  (R.  I.) .  Pavtuxot  Valley 

Ttmaa . (e)  1,259,841  243.809  938.270 

f hNling  (W.  Va.) . . . .  Intelligencer . (m)  4.008,000  1,002,754  3,500,300 

Newt . (e)  0,010,432  1,340,014  4,290,083 

Sunday  edition.... (s)  1,897,440  132,120  1.070.900 

Total . (ee)  7,907,878  1,472,140  5,987,043 

Register . (m)  3,278,548  382,572  2.873,174 

Sunday  edition.... (a)  2,032,702  39,354  1,972,824 

Total . (ma)5.309.248  401.920  4.845,998 

Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) ...  Record  News . (m)  2,814.820  909,374  1,591,290 

(Legal  included  in  claaaified) 

Timet . (e)  3.008.192  904.030  2,370,500 

Sunday  edition....  (a)  1,055,278  124,712  830,020 

Total . (ea)  4.083.470  1,089,342  3,201,128 

(Legal  included  in  claaaified) 

Williamsport  (Pa.)....  Gaaette  d  Bulletin .  (m)  4,435,308  931,350  3.504,018 

Sun . (e)  0,780,082  942,494  5,844,188 

(Legal  and  claaaified  included  in  local) 


atr 

Fort  William  (Ont.) . 
Halifax  (N.  S.) . 


502,194  2,520,470 
33,047  303,552 

535,241  2,884,028 
344,847  1,085,379 
802,202  1,534,020 
83,483  390,903 

085.745  1,930,989 
308,538  1,181.028 


39,354  1,972,824 
401.920  4.845,998 
909,374  1,591,290 


904.030  2,370,500 
124,712  830,020 


931,350  3.504,018 
942,494  5,844,188 


Hamilton  (Ont.) . 
Kingston  (Ont.). 


Kitchener  (Ont.) . 

I.«tbbridge  (Alta.) .... 

London  (Ont.) . 

Montreal  (P.  Q.) . 

Mooee  Jaw  (Saak.) . . . 

Nelson  (B.  C.) . 

New  Weatminster(B.C 
Oahawa  (Ont.) . 


Ottawa  (Ont.) . 


Owen  Sound  (Ont.) . . . 


CANADIAN— Conhnuec/ 

Total  Display 

Paper  Published  Linage  National  Local 

Timet-Journal . (e)  4.922.100  1,100,480  3.423.402 

Herald . (m)  3,931,831  2,058.183  1.349.350 

MaU . (e)  0.533,774  2,059,732  3,918,305 

Spectator . (e)  10,224,722  3,237,879  5,815,3.39 

WhieStandard . (m)  4,750,543  1,481,597  3,013,584 

(Legal  included  in  total) 

Record . (e)  5,397,882  1,420,390  3,493,700 

Herald . (e)  3,549,671  1,067,523  2,112,402 

FreePreaa . (me)7,597,200  3.788,100  2,752.800 

Standard . (Sat.)  1.534,169  649,352  884,817 

Times-Herald . (me)2.367.988  845,278  1,340,810 

News . (m)  2.513,903  775,075  1,487,402 

)BritisliColutnlnan..M  2.694.400  020,000  1.850,000 

Ttmaa . (e)  2,548,140  825,734  1.357.280 

(Legal  included  in  local) 

Le  Droit . (e)  2,721,929  739,531  1.802,262 

Journal . (me)8,237.122  2,351,675  6..341.265 

.  Sun-Ttmaa . (e)  3.276,004  1,085,838  2,036.440 

(153,726  lines  classified  and  legal  included  in  total) 


Classified  Legal 

332.104  . 

491,750  32,268 

529,079  28,598 

1.171,504  . 

281,362  . 


354,256  15,490 

1,056,300  . 

172,900  . 

251,420  . 

168,000  50,400 

365,120  . 


Williamson  (W.  Va.).. 

Willmar  (Minn.) . 

Willows  (Cal.) . 

Wilmington  (Cal.) .... 
Wilmington  (Del.)  — 

Wilmington  (N.  C.) . . 


Wilmington  (O.) . 

Wilton  (N.  C.) . 

Wincheater  (Va.) . 

Winfield  (Kan.) . 


Newe . (e)  1,975,951  356,833  1,194.690 

Trihuna . (e)  1,463,434  398,664  891,128 

Journal . (e)  1,096,585  223,048  615,930 

Preet . (e)  2,416,259  210,504  1,948,896 

Journal . (e)  8,624,822  1,718,095  5,854.711 

News . (m)  2.532.604  788,050  781,991 

Star . (m)  2,590,020  077,810  1,500,054 

Sunday  edition.... (s)  895,874  88,270  698,110 

Total . (ms)3.491.894  760,080  2,264,164 

Newt . (e)  1,979,810  703,882  930,874 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

Newt-Journal . (e)  2.058.200  309.530  1,403,402 

.  Ttmaa . (e)  1.508.442  428,813  960,967 

Star . (e)  3.252,210  379,402  2,857,330 

.  Courier . (e)  2,641,805  023,869  1,888,404 

(Total  includee  27,135  lines  locals) 


788,050  781,991 

077,810  1,500,054 
88,270  698,110 

760,080  2,264,164 


309.530  1,403,402 
428,813  960,967 

379,402  2,857,330 
023,869  1,888,404 


Peterborough  (Ont.)... 

,  Examiner . 

..(•) 

4,116,224 

1,352,498 

2,545,340 

218,386 

Portage  la  Prairie 

(Man.) . 

,  Oraphie . 

..(a) 

998,382 

279,384 

420,688 

298,410 

(Legal  includee  claaeified.  I^^l  and  transient  commercial) 

Port  Arthur  (Ont.) , . , , 

,  Newe-Chroniele. , 

..(a) 

4.053,746 

975,087 

2,752,641 

287,700 

Prince  Albert  (Saak.) . . 

Herald . 

,.(e) 

2,294.019 

842,580 

1,273,642 

177,797 

Quebec  (P.  Q.) . 

.  L’Evanement . 

.  .(m)  4.621,742 

1,052,056 

2,733,699 

835,997 

L' Action . 

..(e) 

1,840,966 

633,137 

1,171,679 

71,710 

Le  Soleil . 

..(a) 

6,591,276 

2,397,866 

3,197,470 

996,920 

Leader-Poet . 

..(m)  5,804,361 

2,161,86,3 

2,985,327 

657,167 

(I.«gal  included  in  local) 

Regina  (Saak.) . 

.  Star . 

..(a) 

4,755,133 

1,138,823 

2,846,641 

747,446 

St.  Catharinea  (Ont.) . 

.  Standard . 

..(a) 

5,829,167 

1,452,893 

4,031,463 

344,811 

St.  Thomaa  (Ont.) . . . . 

,  Timea-J ournal . . . . 

..(e) 

3,655,718 

1,226,910 

2,236,476 

192,332 

Sarnia  (Ont.) . 

Saskatoon  (Saak.) . . . . 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Ont. 

Sherbrooke  (P.  Q.) . . . 


Stratford  (Ont.) . 


Sydney  (N.  8.) . . 

Three  Rivera  (P.  Q.). 


Winona  (Minn.) . 

Winslow  (Aria.) . 

Wintted  (Conn.) . 

Winter  Haven  (Fla.).. 
Witconain  RapidslWis 
Woodland  (Cal.) . 


.  Republican-  Herald  (e)  3,407,481 

.  Mail . (e)  1,450.518 

.  Cffiaan . (e)  2,757,163 

.  Chief . (e)  1.151.697 

.)  Trtfiuna . (e)  2,511,012 

.  Democrat . (e)  1,778,322 

Mail  of  Woodland. .(m)  1,005,788 
Sunday  edition ....  (s)  149,772 

Total . (ms)  1,155,560 


809,711  2,232.545 
190,770  1,097,292 
372,833  2,283,712 
154,672  824,981 

479,402  1,691,530 
332.804  1,180,452 


Trail  (B.  C.) . 

Truro  (N.  S.) . 

Vancouver  (B.  C.) . 


Victoria  (B.  C.) . . 


.  Obterrer . (e)  3,008,583  1,130,040  2,472,543 

.  Star-Phoenix . (me)6.731,991  2,204,152  3,711,903 

.)  Star . (e)  3,460,032  1,024,170  2,192,372 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

.  La  Tribune . (e)  2.561.306  1.126.990  173,642 

(I>egsl  included  in  local) 

.  Beacon- Herald . (e)  3,650,663  1,227,100  2,243.440 

(Legal  included  in  claaeified) 

.  Poet . (mo)2,735.208  991,554  1.568,192 

.  Le  Nouvdliete . (e)  3,000,124  1,241,473  1,553,457 

(I,egal  included  in  local) 

.  Ttmaa . (e)  1,097,000  325.868  024. .344 

.  Newt . (e)  1,944,840  571,052  1,415,274 


325.868  024. .344 
571,052  1,415,274 


Woodward  (Okla.) .. . , 

.  Preet . 

.(e) 

1,760,800 

586,933 

1,157,667 

10,800 

5,400 

Woonaocket  (R.  I.) , . . 

.  CaU . 

.(a) 

4,169,285 

930,275 

3,147,660 

91,350 

(Legal  included  with  local) 

fsk\ 

R  OAR 

531.622 

2.699.805 

503.641 

(Claaaified  includee  legal) 

Wyandotte  (Mich.),., 

.  Record . 

.(e) 

1,446,481 

119,661 

1,212,598 

107,062 

7,160 

Xenia  (0.) . 

.  Oaeette . 

.(e) 

X 

2,296,420 

482,146 

1,606,766 

170,520 

36,988 

Tankton  (8.  D.) . 

,  Preet  A  Dakotan. 

..(e) 

Y 

1,760,150 

405,664 

1,354,500 

167,384 

71,708 

Toakum  (Tex.) . 

.  Herald . 

.(e) 

2,501,388 

410,920 

2,070,944 

18,016 

1,508 

Sunday  edition.. 

.(a) 

660,650 

40,830 

515,300 

4,520 

ToUl . 

.(ee)  3,062,038 

451,760 

2,586,244 

22,536 

1,508 

Terk(Pa.) . 

.  Diepatek . 

.(e) 

9,398,578 

266,874 

7,265,762 

865,942 

Gaiette  A  Daily. 

.(m)  4,811,282 

459,914 

3,776,150 

575,218 

(Legal  included  in  claaaified) 

tuna  (Aril.) . 

,  Aritona  Senfinef. . 

.(e) 

805,986 

208,062 

453,064 

47,929 

96,941 

Winnip^  (Man.) . 


Woodstock  (Ont.) . 


Sun . (m)  1,161.4.38  245,728  825,650  60,000 


*»“«^e(0.) .  Times-Recorder....(m)  6,193,454  1,055.904  3,571.802  466,088 

Sunday  edition.... (a)  954,982  21.738  892,486  31,762 

Total . (ma)6,148.436  1,077,702  4,464,348  497,840 

Stgnof . (e)  6,165.636  1,055,964  3,571,862  466,088 

CANADIAN 

(Alu.) .  Attarton . (e)  9,081,495  2,456,376  6,047.115  1,578,004 

(Legal  included  in  claaaified) 

Chsrlottetown  (P.E.I.)  Guardian . (m)  3,066,483  1.270.992  1,649.452  129,871 

Chatham  (Ont.) .  Newt . (e)  4,364,616  1,680.658  2,549,162  184.408 

Chieoutimi  (P.  Q.) . . . .  Lt  Progrtt  du 

Saguenay . (e)  1,758.894  837,080  058.110  263,704 

(Legal  included  in  classified) 

Wwmton  (AlU.) . Buttetin . (e)  4,653,110  021,928  2,982.330  709.478 

Journal . (e)  7,810.005  2,062,747  4,508,180  1,158,078 

(Legal  included  in  local  and  national) 


. .  Protinct . (e)  9,963,906  2,798,556  5,013,.360  2,151,990  . 

Sunday  edition _ (s)  2,108,044  338.055  1.26.3,309  506,080  . 

Total . (es)  12,071,950  3,136.011  6.276,669  2,658,670  . 

(Legal  included  in  display) 

Star . (m)  2.383,480  008,004  1,104,628  560,854  48,356 

Sun . (e)  8,805,230  2,428,510  5,228,1.32  1,110,186  38.402 

..  Colonist . (ms)7.060.816  1,804.558  .3,898.818  1,357,440  . 

Timte . (e)  5,096,871  1,190.718  .3,262,896  64.3,257  . 

..  Free  Press . (m)  10,530,.566  2,688,992  5..333,944  2,507.6.30  26,260 

Evening  edition.... (e)  11.095.8.38  2,681,089  5.856,896  2,557,853  . 

(Free  Press  morning  paper  contains  same  advertising  as  evening  edition) 

Tribune . (e)  10.074,235  2.281.254  5,798,101  1,994,880  90,899 

(Legal  included  in  local  and  national) 

. .  Sentinel- Reeiew....M  2.688.014  617,1.34  1,913.394  157,486  . 

(I/egal  included  in  local) 


Business  Is  Good  In 

YORK 

— the  Third  City  in  Pennsylvania  in  diversified  industry — 
produces  paper,  ice  machinery,  safes,  candy,  farm  machinery, 
water-wheels,  silk  cloth,  tacks,  furniture,  chains,  tractors, 
steam  engines,  saw-mills,  chemicals,  mill  machinery,  silk 
ribbon,  automobile  bumpers,  and  fenders,  automobile  and 
truck  bodies,  trucks,  wall-paper,  roofing-paper,  wire  cloth, 
pianos,  clothing,  cement,  false  teeth,  etc. — AND  IS  AN 
ACTIVE  TWELVE-MONTH  MARKET. 

THE  YORK  DISPATCH 

EVERY  EVENING  DELIVERS  AS  MANY  PAPERS  BY  CARRIER  BOY  IN  YORK 
AS  THERE  ARE  HOMES— THE  SUBURBAN  AND  TROLLEY  TOWNS  ARE  ALSO 
THOROUGHLY  COVERED  COMPLETELY  BY  CARRIER  BOY 

REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  INC.,  National  Repreientativaa 
2  Weit  45tk  St.,  New  Vark  203  H.  Wikaik  An.,  Ckluft 

1524  Ckntait  St.,  PkllaStlpkla  117  W.  9tk  St.,  Lm  AnhIn 

53  Sitter  St.,  Saa  Francliee 
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Adv  ertiaing  A  g  ancim  a 


AGENCY  RECOGNITION 
RULES  DRAFTED 


Independent  Ownership  Demanded 

in  TentntiTe  Principle*  of  A.B.P. 

Committee — McGraw>HiII  Co. 

Take*  Definite  Stand 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  recent  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  Union  Carbide  Company 
through  its  technical  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  to  obtain  agency  commission  on 
advertising  placed  in  business  pai)ers  by 
its  afhliat^  concerns  in  the  Union  Car¬ 
bide  &  Carbon  Company,  the  Agency 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Business  Papers,  Inc.,  has  approved  a 
tentative  statement  of  principles  on  the 
recognition  of  advertising  agencies. 

This  statement  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
A.B.P.  Executive  Committee.  If  ap¬ 
proved  by  this  committee,  it  will  be 
submitted  to  the  member  publications. 

The  statement  follows: 

“1.  We  require  that  any  agency  desir¬ 
ing  recognition  furnish  this  association 
sufficient  information  of  its  financial 
condition  to  indicate  that  the  credit  re¬ 
quirements  of  our  member  publications 
can  be  satisfied. 

“2.  We  require  that  the  agency  shall 
be  independent  and  in  a  position  to 
serve  its  client  and  our  member  publica¬ 
tions  without  bias. 

“3.  We  require  that  the  agency  must 
be  free  from  either  client  or  publisher 
ownership,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in¬ 
cluding  in  this  statement  as  a  principle 
the  requirement  that  the  agency  must 
not  be  affiliated  in  any  way,  legal  or 
otherwise,  with  any  client  it  serves. 

“4.  We  require  that  the  agency  retain 
the  full  commission  or  its  equivalent 
when  paid  by  our  member  publications 
and  furnish  us,  upon  request,  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  that  this  has  been  done. 

“Only  those  agencies  which  meet  these 
requirements  are  entitled  to  recognition 
by  this  association.  Certain  of  our 
member  publications  will  allow  such 
agencies  a  commission  on  business  placed 
with  them  as  indicated  on  their  indi¬ 
vidual  rate  cards.” 

Without  waiting  for  ratification  of 
the  committee’s  report,  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company,  New  York, 
whose  vice-president  and  general  sales 
manager,  Edgar  Kobak,  is  chairman  of 
the  A.B.P.  Agency  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  this  week  announced  its  adoption 
of  principles  practically  the  same  as 
those  above.  Agencies  meeting  these 
requirements,  it  was  stated,  would  be 
eligible  for  commission  as  indicated  on 
the  individual  rate  cards  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Week,  Management  Methods,  Fac¬ 
tory  &  Industrial  Management,  and 
Aviation.  Mr.  Kobak’s  announcement 
added: 

“We  retain  the  right  to  withdraw 
recognition  at  any  time  when  any  of  the 
above  principles  are  violated.  Clauses 
2,  3,  and  4  do  not  refer  to  those  of  our 
publications  that  do  not  grant  commis¬ 
sions.  Plans  are  also  under  way  to  de¬ 
velop  a  more  rigid  credit  standard.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  McGraw- 
Hill  rules  made  no  mention  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  ability  of  the  agent,  leaving 
that  point  to  the  advertiser  to  determine. 

A  new  case  was  injected  into  the  con¬ 
troversy  this  week  when  publishers  of 
business  papers  received  orders  from  the 
General  Electric  Company  with  15  per 
cent  subtracted  from  the  card  rates. 
Without  going  into  the  question  of 
qualification  as  an  advertising  agency, 
officers  of  the  company  took  the  stand 
that  established  rates  include  15  per 
cent  extra  whether  an  agency  is  used 
or  not.  and  that  an  advertiser  cannot 
be  sure  of  the  lowest  rate  unless  this 
is  subtracted.  Some  publishers,  it  is 
known,  are  refusing  to  accept  orders  on 
this  basis. 


Cabot  Agonejr  Appointed 

Mark  T.  Wendell,  importer,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  appointed  Harold  Cabot  & 
Company,  Boston  agency  to  direct  the 
account. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
By  C.  P.  McDonald 


George  H.  Daugherty 

UP  from  the  soil  came  George  H. 

Daugherty,  right  from  his  birth¬ 
place  on  a  farm  in  Clermont  county, 
Ohio,  “many  years  ago.”  The  home 
folks  decided  that  young  George  should 
be  slated  for  the  ministry,  and  his  edu¬ 
cation  was  aimed  at  the  duties  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  pulpit. 

How  far  this  education  progressed 
we  do  not  know,  but  some  time  later 
we  find  him  doing  a  stint  on  newspapers 
in  Springfield,  O.  Followed  the  man¬ 
aging  editorship  of  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star,  assisting  on  the  telegraph  desk  of 
the  Chicago  Drnly  News,  and  then  the 
job  of  news  editor  for  the  Indianapolis 
News. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  he  “broke  into" 
advertising  with  Lord  &  Thomas,  where 
he  remained  for  five  years,  being  copy 
chief  when  he  left  for  an  eight-year 
stretch  with  Critchfield  &  Co.,  again 
holding  the  coveted  post  of  copy  chief 
from  1916-24.  Eight  years  ago  he  joined 
the  Porter-Eastman  Company,  Chicago. 
l»ing  copy  chief  for  the  third  consecu¬ 
tive  time.  Here  he  supervises  copy  on 
all  accounts,  writing  the  “leads”  on 
many  of  them,  including  Aluminum 
Products  Company,  Ashco  car  heaters, 
Burke  golf  clubs,  Deere  farm  tractors, 
Elgin  windmills,  Kay  foot  remedies, 
Aladdin  lamps,  Schoenhofen  Edelweiss 
and  Green  River  beverages  (what 
memories  I ),  Standard  conveyors,  Vesta 
batteries,  Owensboro  ditchers  and  grad¬ 
ers,  Automatic  Door  Corporation, 
ad  lib. 

Writing,  automobile  touring,  and  dub 
golfing  are  George’s  pet  pastimes.  He 
is  the  author  of  “By-Products  of  Civil¬ 
ization,”  detective  stories,  poems,  nov¬ 
els.  His  latest  novel,  “The  Clock 
Struck  13,”  was  published  in  the  June, 
1931,  issue  of  Complete  Detective  Novel 
Magazine. 

George  lives  in  LaGrange,  Ill.,  Chi¬ 
cago  suburb.  He  has  a  wife  and  three 
children — two  young  men  and  a  young 
woman,  all  school-teachers. 


Canadian  Agencies  Elect 

Canadian  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  meeting  in  Toronto  this  week, 
elected  the  following  officers :  President. 
Adam  Smith,  R.  C.  Smith  and  Son; 
vice-president,  R.  C.  Ronalds,  Ronalds 
Advertising  Agency,  Ltd. ;  directors, 
W.  E.  Cox,  Norris  Patterson  Agen^; 
B.  H.  Bramble,  Baker  Advertising 
Agency ;  R.  C.  Stevenson,  Stevenson 
and  Scott,  Ltd.;  and  George  H.  Mac¬ 
donald,  (jTO.  H.  Macdonald,  Ltd.  The 
retiring  president  is  H.  R.  Cockfield. 
Cockfield,  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Plan*  National  Campaign 

Beginning  in  April  the  New  England 
Council  will  undertake  a  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  boosting  New  Eng¬ 
land  recreational  resources,  and  using 
newspapers  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  Financial  support  for  this  adver¬ 
tising  is  alreadv  assured  from  business 
interests  in  New  England,  including 
railroads,  hotels,  oil  companies,  chain 
stores,  telephone  companies,  power  com¬ 
panies  and  individuals. 


AYER  SHOWS  OLD  PHOTOS 


Civil  War  Pietnro*  and  Pari*  Viaw* 
in  Exbibit 

An  exhibition  of  the  photographs  of 
Mathew  B.  Brady,  official  Government 
cameraman  in  the  Civil  War,  and  of 
Eugene  Atget,  who  made  a  complete 
photographic  record  of  Paris  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century  and  the 
early  part  of  the  20th,  will  be  on  display 
March  21  to  April  25  in  the  Ayer  Gal¬ 
leries,  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia. 
The  exhibition  is  open  to  the  public 
daily  from  10  to  4. 

The  Brady  photographs  were  selected 
from  more  than  7,000  in  Government 
archives  at  Washington,  comprising  the 
only  pictorial  record  of  the  Civil  War. 
Brady  made  his  photographs  with 
clumsy  cameras  which  he  himself  con¬ 
structed  and  which  he  carried  through¬ 
out  the  war  on  a  wagon,  whose  mys¬ 
terious  appearance  earned  it  the  name  of 
“The  What-Is-It?”  among  the  soldiers. 
Brady  had  to  expose  and  develop  his 
plates  within  five  minutes,  and  to  print 
them  in  a  canvas  dark  room.  His  pic¬ 
tures  are  remarkable,  even  in  compari¬ 
son  with  present-day  photography,  for 
their  sharpness,  tone  and  careful  com¬ 
position. 

Atget,  who  died  five  years  ago,  left 
thousands  of  plates  which  he  laboriously 
made  in  Paris,  pictures  of  people, 
streets,  houses,  interiors,  shop  windows, 
monuments^verything.  literally,  in  the 
Paris  of  his  day.  While  he  had  many 
contemporaries  of  the  camera,  they 
were  all  either  studio  photographers  or 
men  seeking  “artistic  pictures.”  But, 
to  Atget,  photography  was  a  means  of 
personal  expression;  he  saw  abstractly 
and  even  the  most  seemingly  trivial  of 
his  pictures  expressed  a  personal  con¬ 
ception  of  the  scene.  Many  of  his 
photographs  were  bought  by  painters  in 
search  of  “documentation.”  The  Atget 
prints  exhibited  in  tlie  Ayer  Galleries 
were  collected  by  Berenice  Abtett,  the 
.\merican  photographer. 


NEW  RADIO  ACCOUNTS 


Fletcber’*  Ca*toria  to  Sponsor  Pro¬ 
gram  on  NBC  Network 

The  Centaur  Company,  New  York, 
will  start  a  new  da^ime  radio  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  Fletcher’s  Castoria 
March  28  on  the  WEAF  network. 
Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York,  is  the 
agency. 

Renewal  accounts  announced  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  include 
two  new  programs  for  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble  Company,  featuring  B.  A.  Rolfe  and 
his  orchestra  An  Ivory  soap  program 
will  start  April  6,  and  a  Crisco  program 
April  7,  using  evening  hours  on  the 
WJZ  network.  The  accoimt  is  handled 
by  the  Blackman  Company,  New  York. 

Other  NBC  renewals  include:  Man¬ 
hattan  Soap  Company  (Sweetheart 
Flakes),  on  the  basic  blue  network; 
Peck  Advertising  Company,  New  York. 

Calsodent  Company,  New  York,  be¬ 
ginning  March  15  on  WJZ  only  and 
WEAF  only;  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company. 

Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey),  begin¬ 
ning  an  “Esso  program”  with  Elsie 
Janis,  March  9,  on  network  headed  by 
WJZ;  McCann -Erickson,  Inc. 

Socony-Vacuum  Specialties,  Inc.,  New 
York,  using  a  negro  comedy  sketch. 
“Cindy  and  Sam,”  beginning  March  31 
on  WEAF  and  nine  other  stations ; 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 
Inc. 


E.  J.  Gant*  Join*  Fntarn 

Futura  Publications,  Inc.,  publisher 
of  Movie  Mirror  and  Love  Mirror,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Edward  J. 
Gants  to  its  advertising  staff.  Mr. 
Gants  was  formerly  eastern  advertising 
manager  of  College  Humor. 


Brinckerboff  Hoar*  Firm 

M.  R.  Brinckerhoff,  formerly  secre¬ 
tary  of  Brinckerhoff,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  was  recently  elected  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  firm.  C.  E.  Van 
Hecker  was  chosen  vice-president  and 
secretary. 


SALES  PLAN  SUCCESSFUL 

Daily  Spaco  Linked  With  Co*u„ 
and  Sampling  By  Bln*  VaU*y 

The  ability  of  newspaper  advertiii* 
combined  with  effective  merchandise  | 
to  sell  a  staple  product  despite  genS  ' 
business  conditions,  has  b^n  (Unn, 
strated  by  the  Blue  Valley  Creamtn 
Company,  Chicago,  in  its  current  cam', 
paign  on  mayonnaise  and  butter. 

by  tying-up  the  advertising  with  at 
unusual  merchandising  plan  that  m- 
eludes  sampling  and  a  contest  offerinr 
a  series  of  cash  prizes  in  each  city 
salad  recipes,  the  company  reports  a 
huge  increase  in  sales.  In  some  cities 
the  butter  sales  tripled  and  the  sale  of 
mayonnaise  salad  dressing  quadrupled 
The  amount  of  newspaper  display 
space  used  is  comparatively  smalt 
amounting  to  less  than  1,500  lines  a 
week.  The  campaign  continues  over  a 
I^riod  of  six  weeks  and  includes  9,000 
lines  of  advertising.  Julius,  Glidden, 
Chase  &  Hooker,  Chicago  advertisint 
agency,  is  directing  the  advertising  pro¬ 
gram. 


Lo*  Angele*  Agency  Move* 

The  Philip  J.  Meany  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  has  moved  to  larger  quarters 
in  the  Architect’s  Building,  at  816  West 
Fifth  Street.  Jeanette  Brooks,  writer 
on  women’s  topics,  and  Hardesty  John¬ 
son,  account  executive,  have  joined  the 
staff.  Executives  of  the  firm  are: 
Philip  J.  Meany,  president;  B.  R, 
Chaussee,  space  buyer;  L.  W.  Cunmng- 
ham,  copy  director;  Harry  R.  (Caldwell, 
art  director;  and  R.  E.  Van  lian. 
production  manager. 


Four  Account*  to  R.  W.  A  S. 

Ruby  Ross  Wood,  decorations  and 
antiques,  20  East  57th  Street,  Ne» 
York,  is  a  new  advertising  account  to 
be  handled  by  Reimers,  Whitehill  & 
Sherman,  Inc.  This  agency  also  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  will  place  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Emerson  Hat  Co..  Danbury, 
Conn. ;  Commercial  Factors  Corp.,  Ne» 
York  City;  and  W.  A.  McLaughlin, 
New  York  City. 


Gilroy  Join*  Jo*eph  Kats  Co. 

The  Joseph  Katz  Company,  Baltimore 
and  New  York  agency,  announces  the 
addition  to  its  New  York  office  of  Fos¬ 
ter  Gilroy,  in  charge  of  merchandising. 
Mr.  Gilroy,  who  was  formerly  editor 
of  Puck,  was  for  many  years  assistant 
advertising  director  of  the  New  York 
World  and  Evening  World. 


Wayne  Join*  Agency 

Tucker  Wayne  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  James  A.  Greene  &  Co.,  southern 
agency,  and  will  maintain  headquarters 
in  Atlanta.  Prior  to  joining  the  agency 
he  was  advertising  manager  for  the 
Tom  Huston  Peanut  Company,  Col¬ 
umbus,  Ga. 


Wanamaker  la  New  Job 

Duane  Wanamaker,  formerly  sice 
president  of  Grigsby-fjrunow  Company, 
has  joined  the  United  Air  Cleaner  Cor¬ 
poration,  manufacturers  of  radio  receiv¬ 
ers  and  automotive  equipment,  u 
director  of  sales  promotion. 


Knight  Form*  New  Agency  | 

Henry  P.  Knight,  formerly  with  , 
Doremus  &  Co.,  financial  agency,  a  \ 
CTticago,  has  formed  a  general  adver^  ; 
ing  agency  in  Chicago,  incorporw 
under  the  name  of  H.  P.  Knight  &  Co- 
with  offices  at  208  South  La  Salle  street 


Street  &  Finney  Named 

The  Glessner  Company.  Findlay,  0- 
has  appointed  Street  &  Finney,  Ne» 
York  agency,  to  handle  the  advertisin* 
of  Turpo  Electric  Vaporizer  and  KeCT 
Shaving  Kreem.  Newspapers  will  be 
used. 


New  Account*  for  Northrop 

R.  D.  Northrop  Company, 
agency  has  been  appointed  to  f**®® 
tlie  advertising  of  the  Compo  Shoe  »*• 
chinery  Company,  Boston. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


500  AT  ADVERTISING  DANCE 


Offers  to  buy  or  give  merchandise 
as  fountain  pens  for  hotel 
j^lls  taken  by  newspapers  in  ex- 
j^nge  for  advertising  have  been  re- 
jjiyed  by  publishers  in  many  cities  in 
rtcent  months. 

One  publisher  who  answered  such  an 
offer  was  told:  “The  current  rate  on 
doe  bills  is  50  cents  on  the  dollar ;  we 
charge  our  customers  55  cents  on  the 
dollar." 

in  another  case,  two  letters  sent  on 
different  letterheads  from  the  same  New 
York  address  bore  practically  the  same 
wording.  Each  offered  to  help  obtain 
dne-bills  if  the  publisher  had  none  on 

Hotel  men,  strongly  opposed  to  hav- 
ii«  their  rooms  filled  with  half-price 
joests,  have  been  making  closer  investi¬ 
gation  of  persons  claiming  to  represent 
newspapers,  it  was  learned  this  week. 
Most  due-bills  contain  a  statement  pro¬ 
hibiting  their  sale  or  transfer,  so  that 
they  can  be  used  by  outsiders  only 
through  subterfuge.  The  recommended 
form  of  the  American  Hotel  Associa¬ 
tion  says: 

"Use  of  this  due-bill  is  limited  to  the 
publisher  and  his  immediate  representa¬ 
tives,  and  if  sold,  transferred,  or  as¬ 
sign^  to  others  without  written  con¬ 
sent  of  the  hotel  may  be  canceled  with¬ 
out  previous  notice  and  the  hotel  shall 
be  relieved  of  all  liability  thereunder.” 

Since  the  publisher  usually  pays  the 
agency  commission  in  cash  when  a  due- 
bill  is  used,  a  sale  of  the  due-bill  at 
half-price  would  leave  the  newspaper 
only  35  per  cent  of  its  regular  rate  for 
the  advertising  space. 

w  «  w 

SIMON  ACKERMAN  CLOTHES, 
INC.,  New  York  clothing  manufac¬ 
turer,  will  set  up  its  own  chain  of  retail 
stores  in  chief  cities  of  the  United 
States,  beginning  at  once  with  seven 
shops  in  New  York.  Hirshon-Garfield, 
Inc.,  New  York  agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  advertising. 

The  concern  has  sold  through  inde¬ 
pendent  retailers  for  25  years,  but  now 
rliminates  that  activity.  Stores  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston,  and  Detroit  are  to 
follow  immediately  upon  the  opening  of 
the  New  York  units.  They  will  sjie- 
dalize  in  men’s  clothing  at  ^0. 

WWW 

UNIMPRESSED  by  the  array  of 
advertising  agency  officers  who 
took  part  in  the  preparation  of  anti¬ 
hoarding  copy  distributed  to  newspapers 
for  free  insertion,  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times  substituted  a  campaign  of  its 
own  and  sold  the  idea  to  twenty  local 
concerns  who  signed  and  paid  for  each 
advertisement.  It  emphasized  “the 
wen-point  plan  that  changed  conditions 
in  other  cities”:  1 — Maintain  normal 
living  conditions.  2  —  Satisfy  your 
wants  at  today’s  prices.  3 — Buy  a  home 
now.  4 — Modernize  and  repair  your 
home  or  property.  S — Join  the  parade 
to  prosperity  by  investing  in  well-known 
securities.  6 — Stop  being  afraid ;  spread 
good  news.  7  —  Don’t  hoard  your 
aioney;  use  it  to  your  own  advantage. 
Twelve  full  pages  were  sold. 

“We  believe  the  localized  slant  will 
have  far  more  effect  on  the  local  situa- 
twn  than  the  complimentary  pages  sent 
wt  by  the  executive  committee,”  said 
H.  Turner,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Times,  who  wrote  the  copy.  “We 
^  gave  the  local  merchant  a  part  in 
the  program,  which  always  causes  more 
■^rest.  Needless  to  say,  the  revenue 
*00  the  extra  2,016  inches  of  space 
were  not  overlooked,  and  we  do  not 
•eel  that  we  have  lost  any  of  our 
Wtnotiim  by  substituting  our  own  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  copy  for  the  headquarters 
oaterial.” 

WWW 

Billing  an  advertisement  to  an 
agency,  the  Terrell  (Tex.)  Daily 
/  nbwnc  made  a  two-line  error,  listing 
‘'^Jines  instead  of  174.  The  agency 
'^'•ght  the  error  and  made  deduction 
^the  bill.  In  the  same  statement, 
oowever,  repr)rts  Fred  1.  Massengill, 


publisher  of  the  Tribune,  another  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  billed  at  105  lines  in¬ 
stead  of  315  lines,  the  copy  being  105 
lines  deep  and  thre  columns  wide.  This 
error  escaped  notice. 

The  incident  is  interesting  partly  be¬ 
cause  so  exceptional.  Agency  checking 
departments,  priding  themselves  on  ac¬ 
curacy,  are  generally  as  ready  to  correct 
an  error  that  injures  a  publisher  as  one 
that  injuries  an  advertiser.  For  one 
thing,  an  agency  operating  on  the  usual 
straight  commission  would  defraud  it¬ 
self  out  of  payment  for  work  done  if 
the  publisher  were  “short-changed.” 

“In  justice  to  the  recognized  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,”  said  Mr.  Massengill, 
“it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  one 
in  a  hundred  that  does  not  pay  the 
publisher  for  every  line  of  copy  he  runs 
and  report  any  errors  found  in  billings. 
It’s  a  pity  indeed  that  there  are  still 
a  few  that  can  see  errors  on  one  side 
only.” 

WWW 

Edgar  KOBAK,  vice  -  president 
and  general  sales  manager  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  general 
chairman  of  the  Program  Committee 
for  the  coming  convention  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America,  to  be 
held  in  New  York,  June  19-23. 

President  Gilbert  T.  Hodges  of  the 
A.F.A.,  who  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  also  made  public  the  appointment 
of  Harry  Tipper,  New  York  distri¬ 
bution  consultant,  as  Governor  of  the 
Second  District  of  the  Federation  to 
succeed  the  late  George  W.  Hopkins. 
Mr.  Tipper,  until  recently  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  General 
Motors  Export  Division,  was  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York,  and  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  and  of  the  Technical  Pub¬ 
licity  Association.  He  has  also  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  A.F.A.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  By-Laws. 

WWW 

Alarm  Icst  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
.  House  of  Representatives  (H.R. 
8580)  to  restrict  puzzle  contests  in  ad¬ 
vertising  might  be  too  far-reaching  is 
expressed  in  a  letter  sent  to  newspaper 
publishers  by  Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan 
Company,  Chicago,  advertising  agency. 

The  hill  aims  “to  declare  illegal  the 
use  of  puzzle  contests,  naming  contests, 
prize  offers,  or  any  other  form  of  com¬ 
petition  for  a  prize  wherein  such  offers 
are  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
names  and  addresses  of  people  to  the 
end  that  these  may  then  be  induced  to 
compete  in  another  contest  which  in¬ 
volves  either  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
goods  as  a  requisite  of  winning.” 

The  agency  letter,  written  on  behalf 
of  an  unnamed  publisher  client,  ex¬ 
presses  fear  that  the  bill  will  eventually 
put  an  end  to  “all  legitimate  contests 
which  practically  every  publisher  runs 
from  time  to  time.” 

Two  Join  Fairfax  Agaaey 

E.  C.  Vick  and  Marshall  F.  Bachen- 
heimer  have  joined  the  H.  W.  Fair¬ 
fax  Advertising  Agency,  New  York, 
as  account  executives.  Mr.  Vick  was 
formerly  with  the  (Tharles  Advertising 
Service,  also  garden  editor  of  the  New 
York  American  and  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph.  Mr.  Bachenheimer  was  for¬ 
merly  with  Andrew  Cone  Advertising 
Agency. 

Wagaor  Joins  Haara  Coaspan^ 

Theodore  N.  P.  Wagner  has  joined 
the  Alfred  S.  Hearn  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  as  an  account  executive. 
Mr.  Wagner  was  at  one  time  with  the 
Cond^  Nast  Group  and  lately  as  British 
sales  manager  of  Vendex,  Inc. 

.  Baby  Shoe  Account  to  Ayer 

The  Ideal  Baby  Shoe  Company,  of 
Danvers,  Mass.,  has  placed  its  adver¬ 
tising  account  with  N.  W.  Ayer  and 
Son,  Inc. 


League  of  Advertising  Women  Gives 
Affair  For  Welfare  Fund 

Five  hundred  leaders  in  advertising 
and  allied  professions  attended  the  Rain¬ 
bow  Dinner  Dance,  the  annual  party  of 
the  League  of  Advertising  Women  of 
New  York,  March  15  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

The  affair  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
League’s  Mutual  Fund,  which  finances 
employment  and  welfare  work,  and 
provides  scholarships  to  send  two  girls 
to  Columbia  University  or  New  York 
University. 

The  guests  of  honor  were  Madame 
Marguerita  Silva,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grover 
A.  Whalen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  T. 
Hodges  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Murphy.  Among  others  preesnt  were 
J.  George  Fredericks,  Mrs.  Christine 
Fredericks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodney  E. 
Boone,  Lewis  H.  Chalif,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  Lichtenberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earle  Pearson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Powers,  Howard  Story,  and  John  B. 
Woodward. 


P.  N.  Sholar*  Open*  Office 

Percy  N.  Sholars,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  sales  promotion  manager  of 
Barron  G.  Collier,  Inc.,  has  opened 
offices  as  advertising  counselor  at  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York. 

Flood  Join*  McCann-Erickson 

R.  J.  Flood,  formerly  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  has  joined  the 
Chicago  office  of  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc. 


AD  TIPS 


Harry  Atktnaun,  Inc.,  520  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Using  news¬ 
papers  on  lOims  Hotel,  Ehccelsior  Springs, 
Missouri. 

N.  W.  Ayer  St  Hon,  164  West  Jaokson 
Boulevard,  Chicago.  Has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handie  the  advertising  ac¬ 
count  of  Masonite  Corporation,  Chioago. 

Krwln,  tVasey  St  Co„  2S0  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Issuing  contracts 
to  newspapers  on  Bauer  &  Black, 
Chicago. 

Ouentber-nrsdrord  Company.  15  Bast 
Huron  street,  Chicago.  Issuing  some 
contracts  to  newspapers  on  Dr.  A.  A. 
Rock  Company,  Milwaukee. 

CInndlarh  Advertising  Company,  400 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chioago.  Now 
handling  the  Columbia  Conserve  Com¬ 
pany,  Indianapolis,  advertising.  New 
I?ngland  newspapers  are  being  used  at 
present. 

H.  W.  Kaster  St  Hons  Company,  360 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is 
issuing  orders  to  newspapers  on  small 
display  copy,  dealing  with  radio  pro¬ 
gram  announcements  of  the  American 
Hyrup  &  Sorghum  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  The  advertising  la  being 
placed  In  dailies  in  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  Colorado,  where  the  company  has 
complete  distribution. 

Rarl  C.  Noyes  Advertising  Agenry,  12 
Rast  55th  street,  Chicago.  Using  news¬ 
papers  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
on  test  campaljm  for  Emmert  Phar- 
macal  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois. 

Htewnrt-Itnvis  Company,  400  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Sending  or¬ 
ders  to  Canadian  newsjiapers  on  Can¬ 
adian  Wrigley  Oum  Company,  Chicago. 


REFRIGERATOR  FIRMS  PLAN 
BIG  SALES  DRIVES 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

families  that  want  to  buy  Frigidaires 
the  same  as  they  want  to  buy  other 
things.  The  thing  that  stops  them 
from  buying  is  the  cost.  By  reducing 
the  cost  we  extend  the  number  of  pos¬ 
sible  buyers. 

The  Frigidaire  newspaper  advertising 
is  done  on  a  cooperative  basis,  with  the 
cost  shared  by  factory,  distributor,  and 
dealer.  The  copy  is  all  prepared  or 
approved  by  the  manufacturer.  The 
present  campaign  will  run  into  June, 
Mr.  Newell  said.  Summer  will  see 
another  advertising  campaign,  with 
another  following  in  September  and 
October.  A  Christmas  campaign  will 
wind  up  the  year. 

This  year  will  see  Frigidaire  “step¬ 
ping  out”  with  its  air-conditioning  units, 
designed  to  cool  rooms  in  summer,  warm 
them  in  winter,  and  to  dry  or  humidify 
the  air  These  were  introduced  in  a 


small  way  last  year,  and  recently  have 
been  given  a  small  amount  of  national 
advertising,  including  a  little  newspaper 
space.  Salesmen  attending  the  New 
York  convention  were  told  that  poten¬ 
tial  sales  of  air-conditioning  apparatus 
exceed  the  market  developed  for  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators.  Offices,  restaurants, 
hotels,  luxurious  specialty  shops  and 
apartments  are  considered  the  best  pros¬ 
pects  at  this  time. 

The  Frigidaire  water  cooler,  which 
has  shown  large  increases  in  sales,  will 
also  be  pushed.  No  separate  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  is  planned  for  it,  the 
coolers  being  tied  in  with  other  copy. 

Frigidaire’s  new  Faraday  refrigera¬ 
tor,  which  operates  by  gas,  will  be 
advertised  only  in  the  newspapers  of 
cities  where  outlets  are  obtained.  The 
Faraday  is  sold  through  local  gas  utility 
companies. 

Mr.  Newell,  who  was  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  New  England  operations  for 
Frigidaire,  prides  himself  on  having  the 
“field  viewpoint,”  has  been  actively  in¬ 
creasing  the  list  of  outlets.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  figures  prominently  in  this 
program,  a  whole  new  division  having 
seen  set  up  in  Dayton  to  deal  with  them. 
Furniture  stores  and  radio  dealers  arc 
also  being  lined  up.  Small  dealers  are 
helped  in  accounting  and  business  meth¬ 
ods  by  a  “business  management  depart¬ 
ment”  at  Dayton,  on  the  theory  that 
any  successful  business  must  see  that 
its  dealers  make  money. 

Outlets  for  the  air-conditioning  units 
include  regular  Frigidaire  dealers,  util¬ 
ity  companies,  and  heating  and  ventilat¬ 
ing  companies. 

While  the  makers  of  electric  refrig¬ 
erators  are  hard  at  work,  tying  their 
programs  to  the  coo^rative  campaign 
sponsored  by  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  the  makers  of  Elec¬ 
trolux,  “the  gas  refrigerator,”  are  going 
ahead  with  their  independent  program, 
and  report  a  28  i)er  cent  sales  increase 
in  the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  last  Nov.  1,  according 
to  F.  E.  Selhnan,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales.  In  the  last  full  year, 
Electrolux  sales  increased  40  per  cent. 
National  advertising  is  concentrated 
largely  in  a  few  general  magazines  and 
a  number  of  business  topers,  but  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  carried  on  by  deal¬ 
ers  with  the  aid  of  an  advertising  allow¬ 
ance  on  each  box  ordered.  In  general, 
therefore,  sales  increases  are  to  be  re¬ 
flected  in  increased  local  adverti.sing 
appropriations. 

This  year  the  comiiany  is  putting  new 
emphasis  on  its  Servel  Hermetic  electric 
machine,  brought  out  last  year  after  a 
lapse  of  several  years  during  which 
the  company  had  no  electric  model. 
There  are  now  2,400  dealers  handling 
the  electric  machine,  and  1,000  gas  util¬ 
ities  selling  the  gas  refrigerator,  Mr. 
Sellman  said. 

The  company’s  newspaper  advertising 
is  marked  by  a  large  degree  of  decen 
tralization.  Mats  are  furnished  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  the  Electrolux  advertising  de¬ 
partment  gives  aid  and  suggestions,  but 
the  local  utilities  are  free  to  use  copy 
of  their  own  if  they  prefer. 

The  Electrolux  campaign  in  New 
York,  with  its  “The  old  order  chang- 
eth”  keynote,  has  attracted  wide  atten¬ 
tion,  but  much  of  it  has  been  of  local 
application  and  not  useful  elsewhere. 
In  this  series  pictures  of  old-time  scenes 
are  shown  to  depict  the  changes  that 
years  have  made  in  various  lines,  with 
more  or  less  direct  intimation  that  elec¬ 
tric  refrigeration  is  already  old-fash¬ 
ioned.  Despite  the  company’s  new  elec¬ 
tric  line,  this  type  of  copy  will  be  con¬ 
tinued,  Mr.  Sellman  said,  and  inter¬ 
spersed  with  straight  matter-of-fact 
sales  copy.  In  some  large  cities  similar 
copy  has  been  used  with  local  scenes 
replacing  the  New  York  scenes. 

One  development  of  the  Electrolux 
campaign  has  been  the  publishing  of 
cooperative  campaigns  in  a  few  cities, 
sponsored  jointly  by  Electrolux  and  the 
several  local  gas  companies.  In  most 
cities,  however,  the  local  company  con¬ 
trols  the  newspaper  advertising,  being 
reimbursed  by  Electrolux  to  the  extent 
of  the  advertising  allowance  on  each 
box. 
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or  Letters  J 


**  T  T  EADLINES”  by  Janette  Cooper, 
published  under  the  aegis  of 
Harper  &  Brothers,  attempts  to  deal  a 
few  more  black  eyes  to  the  press.  Miss 
Cooper,  who  is  in  real  life  the  wife 
of  a  man  who  was  sent  to  the  electric 
chair  for  murder,  tells  her  experience 
during  the  anxious  months  when  her 
husband  was  awaiting  trial  and  in  the 
dark  moments  before  his  sentence  was 
carried  out.  The  story  was  originally 
presented  to  its  publishers  as  fiction. 
It  finally  emerged  as  a  true  tale,  but, 
sad  to  say,  some  of  the  fiction  still 
remains  in  its  make-up. 

Mildred  Gilman,  author  of  “Sob 
Sister”  and  once  a  sob  sister  herself, 
has  written  a  preface.  Miss  Gilman 
covered  the  murder  case  upon  which  the 
book  is  based  and  she  plays  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  story  itself  as  Nedra 
Wade  of  the  New  York  Clarion. 

Miss  “Cooper”  fills  the  first  part  of 
her  book  with  a  substantial  sketch  of 
her  girlhood  in  a  religious  colony,  her 
subsequent  release  from  its  restrictive 
atmosphere  and  her  marriage  to  I.arry 
Kendall.  Then,  after  13  years  of  hap¬ 
piness  with  her  husband  and  their  three 
children,  despite  financial  reverses,  the 
final  tragedy  descends  that  ends  forever 
this  happiness.  Mrs.  Kendall  (as  the 
author  calls  herself  in  the  book)  hears 
the  first  tragic  tidings  from  the  re¬ 
porters  who  storm  her  door  demanding 
statements.  From  that  point  on  the 
press  plays  an  important  part  in  her 
life.  From  answering  questions  she 
sees  herself  pass  through  a  strange 
transition  until  she,  too,  is  asking  them 
— asking  them  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Clarion.  She  had  to  have  money  to 
support  herself  and  her  children  and 
the  job  the  Clarion  offered  her  paid  $60 
a  week.  She  knew  it  wouldn’t  last  a 
week  after  her  husband’s  trial  was  over, 
but  took  it  anyway.  The  Clarion  was 
well  satisfied  with  the  prestige  this 
stunt  gained  for  it  among  its  readers. 
Then  there  was  $3,000  the  Clarion — a 
Feinberg  paper — was  to  pay  her  for  her 
husband’s  story  of  his  case.  The 
Clarion  got  the  story,  the  reader  is 
told,  but  Mrs.  Kendall  didn’t  get  the 
money. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  on 
which  the  story  is  based,  the  real 
“Clarion,”  which  is  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,  never  got  a  by-line  story 
from  “Larry  Kendall.”  Nor  did  “Mrs. 
Kendall”  work  on  the  Journal  until 
after  the  trial.  She  was  discharged 
some  weeks  before  the  court  action  t(K)k 
place. 

The  part  of  the  book,  though,  that 
will  make  the  lay  reader  exclaim  in¬ 
dignantly  over  the  “nerve  of  those  rot¬ 
ten  reporters”  is  that  dealing  with  their 
attempts  to  break  into  Mrs.  Kendall's 
apartment  for  an  interview  after  her 
husband  has  been  arrested.  Miss 
Cooper  writes  that  they  stuck  pins  in 
the  doorbell,  pounded  on  the  door  in¬ 
cessantly,  tried  to  pull  themselves  up 
in  the  dumbwaiter  while  the  children 
were  there  alone  and  even  tried  to  pry 
open  a  rear  window  during  the  night. 
Nedra  Wade  is  the  only  one  for  whom 
she  had  much  respect,  because  Ne<lra 
stayed  with  her  all  night,  cooked  the 
dinner  and  put  the  children  to  bed.  Of 
course  it  was  a  grand  scoop  for  Nedra, 
and  she  admitt^  it. 

Miss  Cooper  quotes  samples  of  the 
questions  she  says  the  reporters  asked 
“Mrs.  Kendall”  after  she  visited  her 
husband  in  jail.  They  fired  them  at 
her  in  a  volley: 

“  ‘What  did  you  say  to  your  husband, 
Mrs.  Kendall?’  ‘What  did  he  say  to 
you?’  ‘Is  it  true  that  you  intend  to 
stand  by  him?‘  ‘Is  it  true  you’ve  only 
a  hundred  dollars  and  not  a  friend  in 
the  world?’  ’What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  your  children?’  ‘How  can  you 
support  them  all?’  ” 

One  sob  sister,  though,  thought  she 
had  a  real  scoop  and,  bursting  into 
Mrs.  Kendall’s  b^room,  after  the  re¬ 


porters  had  interviewed  her  in  her 
apartment,  asked: 

“  ’Are  you  by  any  chance  expecting 
a  baby?’  ” 

When  Mrs.  Kendall  said  she  wasn’t 
going  to  have  one,  the  sob  sister  con¬ 
tinue  her  questioning. 

“  ‘You’re  sure?’  she  persisted.  ‘Be¬ 
cause  you  certainly  look  white  and 
sick  ;  and  when  I  saw  Nedra  Wade 
bringing  you  in  here,  ju.st  now,  the 
thought  came  to  me  like  a  flash : 
"That  woman’s  going  to  have  a  baby.’’ 
If  you  are,  you  might  as  well  tell  me. 
People  will  soon  know  anyway,  and 
it’s  only  fair  that  I  should  have  the 
scoop  since  I  was  the  first  one  to  think 
of  it.’  ’’ 

The  reporters  in  Miss  Cooper’s  story 
seem  to  be  the  same  crowd  that  cavort 
on  the  movie  screens,  but  a  bit  more 
inhuman.  During  the  trial  they  twist 
acts  with  consummate  artistry,  splash 
mud  with  childlike  glee  and  turn  out 
1  earns  of  that  type  of  “fiction-news” 
the  sensation-loving  public  is  supposed 
to  lap  up  with  avidity.  Some  of  the 
pcporters.  Miss  Cooper  admits,  were 
(|uite  nice,  personally,  and  they  gave  her 
lots  of  good  advice  when  she  went  to 
work  for  the  Clarion. — J.F.R. 

*  *  * 

Lindsay  hoben,  of  the  mu- 

i  waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  staff,  is 
the  author  of  “Who  Has  Paid  German 
Reparations?”  in  the  February  issue  of 
'!  he  World  Today  and  World's  Work, 
British  monthly  review  of  world  affairs 
published  in  London.  The  author  bases 
liis  article  on  his  investigation  of  Ger¬ 
man  economic  and  political  conditions  in 
<  iermany  during  the  acute  financial 
crises  of  last  summer.  Newspaper  arti¬ 
cles,  written  by  Hoben  at  the  time,  were 
(iistributed  by  the  Ntirth  American 
.Newspaper  Alliance. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Teletype  is  one  of  the  main  in¬ 
dustry  features  in  the  March  issue 
of  J^ortune.  The  article  tells  a  remark¬ 
able  story,  in  which  the  main  items  of 
interest  to  the  newspaperman  are :  Kent 
Cooper’s  installation  of  the  system  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  1915;  the 
merger  of  the  two  rival  systems  in 
1924 ;  and  the  purchase  of  the  American 
rights  by  A.  T.  &  T.  for  $30,000,000 
and  of  the  foreign  rights  by  I.  T.  &  T. 
for  $1,250,000;  and  a  description  of 
operating  methods  and  costs. 


EDITORS  DIFFER  ON 
RADIO  COVERAGE 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


March  7.  John  Parker,  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican,  estimates  an  average  gain  of  30,- 
000  copies  for  the  first  two  weeks.  The 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  reports 
a  substantial  increase,  with  reader  in¬ 
terest  well  maintained. 

Increases  of  35,000  to  40,000  were 
recorded  in  Cleveland  on  the  first  day 
of  the  story,  which  was  regarded  as 
second  only  to  the  Cleveland  Clinic 
disaster  in  news  interest.  Radio  broad¬ 
casting  was  not  held  responsible  for 
circulation  drops  after  the  first  upward 
trends. 

Clem  O’Rourke,  circulation  manager, 
Cleveland  Press,  said : 

“On  the  first  day  our  circulation 
jumped  about  35,000  copies.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  sales  decreased,  but  we  are  now 
holding  about  8,000.  The  radio  broad¬ 
casting  of  developments  probably  did 
have  some  effect  on  our  circulation  in¬ 
crease,  but  I  would  not  say  the  slump 
was  entirely  due  to  radio.  I  think  public 
interest  waned  as  the  story  ran  from 
day  to  day,  other  news  developments 
catching  the  readers’  attention.” 

Mathew  Sullivan,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  News,  said : 

“Our  circulation  increased  about  40,- 
000  the  first  day  and  eased  off  from 
day  _  to  day.  Radio  had  some  effect, 
particularly  when  developments  of  the 


kidnaping  were  broadcast  every  15 
minutes.” 

John  J.  Kirk,  circulation  manager, 
/'lain  Dealer,  said : 

“The  first  day  our  circulation  in¬ 
creased  37,000  copies  and  we  held  this 
figure  for  about  three  days.  Circula¬ 
tion  then  began  to  drop  and  we  are  now 
back  to  about  normal.  The  Lindbergh 
story  was  the  best  circulation  maker 
since  the  Clinic  disaster  a  few  years 
ago.  Radio  broadcasting  did  not  mate¬ 
rially  cut  into  circulation  the  first  day 
after  the  story  broke.” 

After  a  disappointing  start  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  circulation  managers  were  greeted 
with  unexepected  increases  late  last 
week.  C.  E.  Gilroy,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Chronicle,  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  increases  followed  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  radio  reports  from  Hope- 
well  as  significant. 

Joseph  L.  Cauthorn,  general  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  News,  said; 

“The  story  is  momentous,  but  radio 
has  doubtless  cut  into  newspajicr  circu¬ 
lation  heavily.  Lacking  important  new 
developments  and  with  radio  broadcasts 
giving  the  news  in  detail,  newspaper 
circulations  failed  to  record  the  spurt 
expected  when  the  story  first  broke.” 

In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  street  sales  are 
back  to  normal.  Interest  remained 
keen,  however,  until  the  latter  part  of 
last  week  with  street  sales  jumping  10 
to  30  per  cent. 

“It  took  about  three  days  for  people 
to  realize  it  was  one  of  the  biggest 
stories  since  the  World  War,”  was  the 
comment  of  James  K.  Joyce,  managing 
editor  of  the  Press-Scimitar.  “I  base 
these  statements  on  the  number  of 
phone  calls  we  received  and  also  on 
our  circulation  figures.  In  my  opinion 
radio  bulletins  hurt  circulation  slightly.” 

Captain  Thomas  Fauntelroy,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Commercial  Appeal, 
which  with  the  Evening  Appeal,  oper¬ 
ates  Station  WMCX,  affiliated  with 
N.B.C.,  was  of  a  different  opinion. 

“I  don’t  think  the  radio  had  much 
effect  on  circulation,”  he  said.  “If  it 
had  any  at  all,  it  stimulated  it.” 

F'rank  Ahlgren,  managing  editor  of 
the  Evening  Appeal,  thought  radio  had 
definitely  helped  circulations. 

In  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis  circula¬ 
tion  results  were  not  what  were  ex¬ 
pected.  Frank  Morrison,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  said  re¬ 
sults  were  very  disappointing,  because 
after  the  first  break  the  case  developed 
into  a  built-up  story. 

“The  radio,  to  my  mind,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “flashing  between  times  and  at 
regular  periods  all  rumors  of  the  case 
caused  sales  of  papers  to  dwindle  and 
after  the  first  story  to  lessen  interest 
in  newspaper  accounts  of  the  case.” 

St.  ^uis  newspaper  executives  blame 
the  failure  of  early  circulation  increases 
to  hold  up  on  the  lack  of  tangible  new 
developments. 

“Our  circulation,”  said  E.  Lansing 
Ray,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Globe-Democrat,  “increased  20,000  daily 
during  the  first  few  days  and  there¬ 
after  the  increase  continued  at  alxiut 
13,000  to  14,000.” 


P.USIHESS  ^ 
LJ  is  good  in- 

South  Jersey 


Buick  Dealer  Ex¬ 
ceeds  21 -year  rec¬ 
ord  for  new  car 
sales  in  January, 
1932,  by  10. 

COURIER-POST 

NEWSPAPERS 

CAMDEN  NEW  JERSEY 


National  R^pnarntotlTn 
OEO.  A.  MeDETlTT  CO. 


At  the  office  of  the  Post-Dispatek  ■. 
was  pointed  out  that  two  national  ratk, 
chains  have  three  stations  in  St  Lo®, 
and  this  was  looked  upon  as  havn. 
some  effect  on  circulations.  Elzey  RqJ 
erts,  publisher  of  the  Star,  and  J.  A 
Callahan,  publisher  of  the  Times,  bodi 
reported  but  slight  circulation  risa 

The  affect  of  the  story  on  Atlantj. 
Ga.,  circulations  was  slight,  also 
Charles  C.  Coleman,  circulation  direct 
tor  of  the  Georgian- American,  sayii» 
that  paper  had  recorded  a  12  to  IS 
cent  rise  during  the  first  week,  suted, 
“Undoubtedly  the  all  night  announct- 
ments  of  the  three  Atlanta  papers  ont 
the  radio  cut  into  sales.”  P.  W.  Ham¬ 
mond,  managing  editor  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  doubted  that  radio  had  any  nu- 
terial  effect  on  circulations. 

Circulation  rises  hung  on  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  until  March  10,  when,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  W.  O’Connor,  circulation 
director  of  the  Albany  Evening  Ntm 
and  Knickerbocker  Press,  “the  bottom 
fell  out.” 

A  story  of  Lindbergh  “pulling  power" 
and  the  gradual  decline  of  interest  wbrn 
the  kidnaping  investigators  ran  into  a 
maze  of  clues  is  told  in  circulation 
figures  published  by  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  a  Gannett  daily. 

The  first  day’s  story  brought  a  sud¬ 
den  jump  in  Times  sales  of  about  7,000 
and  this  increase  held  through  the  first 
week.  The  following  figures  for  the 
week  ending  March  12,  reveal  the  wan¬ 
ing  interest:  Monday,  68,019;  Tuesday, 
67,357;  Wednesday,  67,258;  Thursday, 
66,116;  Friday,  65,526;  Saturday,  M,224. 
The  last  figure  is  slightly  above  normal 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  big  storm  story 
pushed  the  kidnaping  into  subordinate 
place  on  page  one  by  the  third  day.  The 
Times-Union  gave  the  baby  hunt  sec¬ 
ondary  place  most  of  the  time  after  the 
first  big  break.  Finally,  the  Eastman 
suicide  right  at  home  completely  buried 
the  Lindbergh  story  for  several  more 
editions. 
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CURRENTS  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE  MIX 

at  league  headquarters 


Incongruities  of  Present  Situation  in  Geneva  Told  by  Robert 
Barry  in  Speech  Before  American  Business 
Group  in  Berlin 


The  incongruities  of  the  Geneva 
situation,  where  a  peace  conference 
was  held  on  one  side  of  Lake  Geneva 
and  a  war  council  on  the  other,  was 
described  at  a  luncheon  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Germany,  in 
Berlin  recently,  by  Robert  Barry,  Uni¬ 
versal  Service  correspondent.  Mr. 
Barry  told  of  the  diplomatic  maneuver- 
ings  which  made  it  necessary  for  corre¬ 
spondents  to  be  extremely  careful  in 
their  reports,  and  spoke  of  the  seeming 
lack  of  interest  displayed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  in  the  peace  conference.  In 
beginning  his  address  Mr.  Barry  said: 

"It  is  no  mere  conventionality  when  I 
say  to  you  that  this  is  a  most  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity,  one  to  be  appreciated 
deeply  by  any  American  newspaperman 
who  reported  the  proceedings  at  Geneva. 
It  is  the  first  time,  I  am  reasonably  con¬ 
fident,  any  American  newspaperman  has 
enjoyed  the  license  of  using  as  many  as 
500  words  in  which  to  report  on  Geneva. 

‘‘\Vith  the  Far  East  in  flames,  with 
A1  Smith  of  New  York  doing  every¬ 
thing  to  insure  the  re-election  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  and  with  a  Democratic 
Congress  and  the  White  House  adopting 
on  Mardi  Gras  a  new  banking  bill  which 
both  insisted  was  not  a  masqueraded  in¬ 
flation,  reporters  at  Geneva  enjoyed  a 
small,  if  select  audience  among  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  readers.  On  the  open¬ 
ing  day  of  the  conference  some  of  us 
who  wrote  what  we  considered  to  be 
brilliant  and  readable  cables  only  to 
learn  subsequently  that  our  stories  had 
received  a  prominent  display  anywhere 
from  page  18  to  the  Want  Ad  sections. 

“In  the  circumstances,  it  would  be 
easy  to  be  facetious  about  the  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference  at  Geneva.  It  is  in¬ 
disputable  that  there  was  a  lamentable 
incongruity  in  the  circumstances  which 
attended  this  first  world-wide  confer¬ 
ence  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world. 

“As  newspapermen,  we  attended  the 
Disarmament  Conference  in  the  Elec¬ 
toral  Palace  in  the  forenoon,  there  to 
hear  the  accredited  spokesmen  of  57 
nations  indulge  in  formal  professions  of 
international  good-will. 

“In  the  late  afternoons  we  went 
across  Lake  Geneva  to  the  gold-room 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  hear  dis¬ 
cussed  back  and  forth  across  a  green- 
felt  horseshoe  table  the  issues  of  a 
controversy  which  the  world  recognized 
as  being  a  war  in  everything  but  name, 
a  war  in  every  respect  except  a  formal 
certification  of  the  fact  by  some  notary 
public  in  Tokio  or  Nanking. 

“It  is  indisputable  that  this  anoma¬ 
lous  state  of  affairs  provoked  consider¬ 
able  levity  among  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents,  whose  daily  greeting  to  one 
another  was :  ‘What  are  you  covering 
today,  the  war  council  or  the  peace 
conference.’  ” 

The  correspondents  wrote  much  in  a 
satirical  vein,  Mr.  Barry  said,  par- 
tiwlarly  about  Secretary  Stimson’s 
absence  from  the  conference  and  the 
ftmiors  of  a  Communist  demonstration 
^ich  sprang  up  in  Geneva.  And,  al¬ 
though  the  sight  of  Pacifists  advocating 
a  war-like  attitude  by  the  League  of 
Nations  Council  on  the  Far  East  crisis 
sssiiles  of  derision  and  cynicism, 
"f-  Barry  asked  the  gathering : 

Can  the  world  afford  to  dismiss 
Ueneva  with  one  loud,  raucous  horse¬ 
laugh?" 


.  He  _  told  his  listeners  how  he  hac 
interviewed  Dr.  Mary  Woolley,  Ameri¬ 
can  delegate  at  Geneva,  on  the  subject 
of  disarmament.  He  asked  her  foi 
soiw  comment  on  a  speech  by  Dr.  Yen 
k ,  delegate,  in  which  lurked  i 

military  menace  frotr 
|hr  450,000,000  people  of  China.  Dr 
Willey  s  reply,  Mr.  Barry  said,  was  a: 
lollows : 


The  implications  of  it  are  too 
1  kr  ^  anything  for 

publication  at  this  time  because  if  car¬ 


ried  to  a  logical  conclusion  it  could 
mean  but  one  thing — if  we  fail  to 
achieve  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
goal  here  we  may  as  well  reconcile  our¬ 
selves  to  it — we  are  inviting  Hell  on 
earth.’ 

“I  refrained  from  cabling  that  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  wish,  even  remotely,  to 
convey  an  impression  to  America  that 
after  two  weeks  in  Geneva  our  New 
England  schoolmistress  was  taking  up 
profanity  in  a  big  way.” 

Mr.  Barry  told  how,  upon  inquiring 
about  a  statement  by  Mr.  Sato,  the 
Japanese  delegate,  which  seemed  fami¬ 
liar  to  him,  he  found  it  to  be  a  direct 
paraphrase  of  language  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
in  response  to  a  Senate  resolution  on 
the  sending  of  Marines  to  Nicaragua  in 
1926. 

‘‘I  relate  the  incident  merely  to  give 
t<)  you  an  idea  of  the  type  of  skillful 
diplomatic  maneuvering  to  which  you 
may  as  well  reconcile  yourselves  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  Geneva  during  ensuing  weeks 
and  months.  Call  that  Machiavellian 
if  you  please  but  do  not  delude  your¬ 
selves  that  it  is  just  such  clever  and 
comprehensive  diplomacy  which  you 
must  expect  to  control  at  Geneva.’’ 

Telling  of  the  flood  of  rumors  which 
deluged  correspondents,  Mr.  Barry 
said : 

“In  the  first  days  of  Geneva  we  began 
to  hear  rumors  that  the  French  had 
pledged  themselves  to  block  any  moves 
for  an  economic  boycott  against  Japan. 
Next,  we  read  in  the  Socialist  news¬ 
papers  of  Paris  compilations  of  Bourse 
statistics  showing  that  French  muni¬ 
tions  stocks  had  sky-rocketed. 

“We  heard  all  manner  of  wild  ru¬ 
mors.  One  was  that  there  was  a  secret 
alliance  between  France  and  Japan 
whereby  French  aspirations  in  China 
were  recognized  by  Tokio;  another  was 
that  Wall  Street  had  forced  Secretary 
Stimson  to  climb  down  off  his  high 
horse  and  that  Stanley  Baldwin’s  Tories 
in  England  had  taken  exception  to  the 
militancy  of  Laborite  Thomas’  speech 
to  the  League  Council. 

“It  was  not  unreasonable,  therefore, 
that  when  Mr.  Litvinoff,  the  chief  dele¬ 
gate  of  Soviet  Russia,  arose  to  speak 
he  should  have  taken  cognizance  of 
those  rumors  and  to  fling  at  the  so 
called  ‘capitalistic  nations’  represented 
in  the  Conference  this  consummate 
irony : 

“  ‘We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the 
only  cure  for  an  economic  distress 
which  is  inflicting  the  whole  world  and 
is  directly  attributable  to  the  last  world¬ 
wide  war  would  be  to  have  the  world 
indulge  in  another  such  war.’ 

“Gentlemen,  when  the  snows  have 
melted  in  Manchuria  and  Spring  rains 
have  ceased  and  troop  movements  be¬ 
come  easier,  we  shall  have  opportunity 
to  test  Mr.  Litvinoff’s  sincerity ;  we 
shall  be  able  to  gauge  properly  the 
Geneva  rumors  that  japan  or  Russia 
could  precipitate  a  conflict  extending 
from  Shanghai  to  God-only-knows- 
where;  when  the  acid  test  shall  have 
been  applied  to  our  current  brand  of 
world  statesmanship;  when  we  shall 
know  whether  the  most  publicized 
spokesmen  engage  words  to  conceal  and 
not  to  reveal  their  thoughts  and  pur¬ 
poses;  then,  gentlemen,  and,  then  only 
will  any  journalist  worthy  of  the  name 
be  able  to  give  you  an  honest  answer 
to  the  question: 

“  ‘Is  Geneva  the  nesting-place  of  the 
Dove  of  Peace  or  the  incubator  of  the 
stormy  petrel  of  war?’” 

HECOX  ON  VACATION 

Arthur  D.  Hecox,  publisher  of  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Ex'ening  Neit’s  and 

Knickerbocker  Press,  and  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  on  a  vacation  trip  in  the 
south. 


VETERAN  EDITOR  WRITES 
“30”  AFTER  50  YEARS 

Howard  a.  morris,  veteran 
editor  of  the  Rochelle  (Ill.) 
Herald  and  dean  of  Ogle  county 
publishers  suspended  publication 
of  the  Herald  with  the  issue  of 
March  11  having  rounded  out  the 
282nd  edition  of  the  paper  and  a 
service  of  more  than  50  years  of 
active  newspaper  work  in  Rochelle. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Herald 
was  printed  on  a  hand  press  Aug. 
1,  1881,  by  G.  W.  Morris,  father  of 
the  present  publisher.  Howard  A. 
Morris  was  affiliated  with  his  father 
when  the  paper  was  first  published 
and  continued  as  publisher  when 
his  father  died.  Editor  Morris  is 
now  in  his  81st  year  and  even  on 
the  final  edition  did  all  the  work 
of  news  gathering,  office  work,  ad¬ 
vertising  composition  and  press 
work. 

Two  of  the  Herald’s  first  sub¬ 
scribers  remained  as  patrons  of 
the  paper  during  the  entire  period, 
A.  A.  Burbank  and  Dr.  A.  R. 
Elmer,  both  of  Rochelle. 


MRS.  IDA  WOOD  DIES 


Widow  of  Benjamin  Wood  Sold  New 
York  New*  to  Munsey 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Wood,  widow  of  Benja¬ 
min  Wood,  publisher  of  the  old  Netv 
York  Daily  News,  died  last  week  at  the 
Herald  Square  Hotel,  New  York,  where 
she  had  lived  in  seclusion  for  25  years. 
Mrs.  Wood,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
woman  newspaper  publishers,  was  also 
the  aunt  of  Henry  A.  Wise  VV'^ood, 
president  of  the  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company,  and  Benjamin  Wood, 
president  of  the  Wood  Flong  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Two  other  surviving  nephews  are 
Otis  F.  Wood,  her  legal  guardian,  and 
Washington  Wood,  associated  with 
Henry  in  the  machinery  business. 

Mrs.  Wood  became  well-known  to 
newspaper  readers  when  it  was  revealed 
in  August,  1931,  that  she  had  been  living 
as  a  recluse  in  the  Herald  Square  Hotel, 
although  she  had  more  than  $1.(MX),(MK) 
in  cash,  securities  and  jewelry  hidden  in 
her  apartment.  Most  of  her  furniture 
had  come  from  the  Daily  News,  the 
management  of  which  she  had  taken  over 
from  her  husband  in  1899  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  gift  to  him  of  $100,000.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Wood,  after  his  newspaper  be¬ 
came  a  success,  had  not  paid  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  management,  but  when  Mrs. 
WcHxl  took  it  over  she  directed  its  ac¬ 
tivities  personally  by  courier  and  pneu¬ 
matic  tube  frfim  her  apartment  in  the 
old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  She  wrote 
editorials  and  handled  the  paper’s  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  until  her  husband  died  in 
1900.  In  1907,  the  failures  of  great 
banks  frightened  her  and,  selling  her 
newspaper  to  Frank  Munsey  and  dispos¬ 
ing  of  most  of  her  securities,  she  went 
into  retirement.  In  1931,  Otis  F.  Wo<k1 
was  appointed  her  legal  guardian,  and 
the  revelations  concerning  her  fortune 
became  general  knowledge. 


LOSES  TRADE  MARK  SUIT 


Court  Declare*  Van  Camp  Slogan 
Merely  a  Deacription 

The  Van  Camp  Sea  Fo<jd  Company 
of  San  Francisco  was  denied  $225,000 
damages  asked  against  five  fish  pack¬ 
ing  concerns  in  a  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  decision,  March  14. 

The  Van  Camp  Company  had  claimed 
the  defendants  violated  their  trade  mark, 
“chicken  of  the  sea,”  by  such  terms  as 
“white  chicken,”  “better  than  chicken” 
and  “breast  of  chicken.”  The  court 
ruled  that  describing  tuna  fish  as 
“chicken”  is  not  a  trade  mark,  merely 
a  descriptive  term. 

The  V'an  Camp  Company  had  asked 
$25,000  from  the  Cohen-Hopkins  Com¬ 
pany  of  San  Diego;  $50,000  from  the 
W’estgate  Sea  Products  of  San  Diego; 
$.50,000  from  the  Western  Lithograph 
Company  of  Los  Angeles;  $50,(X)0  from 
the  Half  hill  Packing  Corporation  of 
Long  Beach  and  $50,000  from  Alexander 
B.  Stewart  of  Los  Angeles. 


1,400  SCHOOL  EDITORS 
MEET  AT  COLUMBIA 

Delegate*  from  Every  Section  of 

U.  S.  Attend  Schola*tic  Pre** 
Convention — New*papermen 
Speak 

Fourteen  hundred  student  editors,  re¬ 
porters  and  staff  writers,  representing 
860  newspapers  and  magazines  from 
every  section  of  the  United  States  at¬ 
tended  the  eighth  annual  conference  of 
the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  last  week,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  Columbia  University.  Every  phase 
of  journalism,  from  newspaper  make¬ 
up  to  editorial  writing,  was  considered 
at  special  sessions. 

Leaders  in  education  and  newspaper 
work  addressed  the  delegates  at  scores 
of  meetings  held  throughout  the  three 
days  of  the  conference.  Numerous 
newspaper  clinics  and  sectional  meet¬ 
ings  were  held,  at  which  time  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  secondary  school  journalism 
was  discussed. 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  opened 
the  conference  with  an  address  at  the 
McMillin  Theatre.  He  told  the  stu¬ 
dents  that  “with  crime  and  corruption 
endangering  the  sanctity  of  the  home, 
journalism  today  has  become  a  serious 
and  exacting  profession.” 

“Never  before,  even  during  the  World 
War,  has  journalism  made  greater  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  character  and  integrity 
of  its  staff,  and  never  before  has  it 
been  as  essential  to  the  fundamental 
agencies  of  our  social  order,”  Dean 
Ackerman  said. 

The  students  were  warned  that  New 
York  City,  while  holding  universal  ap¬ 
peal  and  attraction  to  all  newspaper¬ 
men,  is  the  “world’s  largest  graveyard 
of  journalistic  ambitions.”  “You  are 
the  nation’s  potential  journalists,”  he 
added.  “Eventually  you  must  carry  on 
in  a  thousand  different  communities 
throughout  the  land.  Arm  yourself 
with  education,  with  culture  and  faith.  ’ 

William  Houghton,  editorial  writer. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  advised  the 
students  to  expand  school  and  college 
magazines  and  newspapers  beyond  the 
mere  issues  of  their  own  campuses  and 
enter  into  the  field  of  world  affairs. 

Other  speakers  heard  by  the  students 
included ;  George  Palmer  Putnam,  pub¬ 
lisher;  Royal  J.  Davis,  editorial  writer. 
New  York  Evening  Post;  R.  M.  Cleve¬ 
land,  New  York  Times;  Dr.  Allan  Sin¬ 
clair  Will,  Professor  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University;  Professor  Don¬ 
ald  L.  Clark  of  Columbia;  Reed  Harris, 
editor,  Columbia  Spectator;  Daniel 
McCarthy,  editor,  Columbia  Alumni 
Neu's. 

John  E.  Allen,  editor.  The  Linotype 
News;  Samuel  T.  Williamson,  Sunday 
department.  New  York  Times;  Frank 
K.  Kelley,  New  York  American;  Frank 
was  appointed  her  legal  guardian. 

(N.  Y.)  Daily  Argus;  George  A. 
Cornish,  editor,  education  section.  New 
York  Herald-Tribune. 

Joseph  M.  Murphy  was  director  of 
the  convention. 

LUNCHEON  CLUB  FORMED 

Employes  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune  have  formed  a 
luncheon  club  which  will  meet  once  a 
week.  The  first  session  March  2  was 
addressed  by  George  Yates,  head  of  the 
photographic  staff.  The  purpose  is  to 
provide  a  means  for  every  staff  memlier 
to  get  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  workings  of  the  newspaiicrs. 
James  F.  Jae,  city  circulation  manager, 
is  president ;  Joyce  Swan,  carrier  sales¬ 
man  promotion  manager,  vice-president ; 
Glenn  Miller,  city  circulation  super¬ 
visor,  secretary-treasurer. 


VAN  BENTHUYSEN  TREASURER 

In  a  recent  story  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  telling  of  the  progress  in  liqui¬ 
dating  the  assets  of  the  New  York 
World,  A.  S.  Van  Benthuysen  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  former  treasurer  of  the 
Press  Publishing  Company,  which  pub¬ 
lished  the  World  papers.  The  Press 
Company  is  still  in  existence  and  Mr. 
Van  Benthuysen  is  still  its  treasurer. 
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GEORGE  AGATE  DIES; 
CLEVELAND  VETERAN 

Served  Plain  Dealer  As  Treasurer 

For  Nearly  43  Years — Retired 
From  Active  Service  In  1927 
— Daily  Pays  Tribute 

George  Rowland  Agate,  75,  for  al¬ 
most  43  years  treasurer  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  publishing  company,  died 
March  10,  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
Cleveland.  He  had  been  ill  a  long  time. 

He  was  retired  from  active  service  in 
1927  and  divided  his  time  between  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Florida  where  he  had  a  winter 
residence,  at  Lake  Worth. 

He  spent  part  of  this  winter  in  Flor¬ 
ida  and  on  Feb.  22  he  and  Mrs.  Agate 
celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  in  their  Florida  home.  A  few 
days  later  they  returned  to  Cleveland. 

He  was  born  in  Elyria,  O.,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
1882  married  Jennie  Antoinette  Clark, 
of  East  Brady,  Pa. 

A  year  before  he  had  joined  the  old 
Cleveland  Ledger.  In  1885,  Liberty  E. 
Holden  bought  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  then  an  evening  paper,  which  he 
merged  with  the  Herald,  and  published 
in  the  old  Herald  building.  Mr.  Agate 
joined  the  Plain  Dealer  as  treasurer  in 
1885,  the  day  before  the  first  morning 
edition  was  published  under  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Holden.  Mr,  Agate  held 
that  position  until  retirement. 

Mr.  Agate  is  survived  by  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Ralph  N.  Souurl^ck,  and  a 
brother,  Arthur  Agate.  Funeral  serv¬ 
ices  were  held  March  14,  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  residence.  Officers  and  chief  edi¬ 
torial  chiefs  of  the  Plain  Dealer  were 
the  pall  bearers. 

Under  the  editorial  headii^  “George 
Rowland  Agate,”  the  Plain  Dealer, 
March  13,  published  the  following 
tribute: 

“The  career  of  George  Rowland 
Agate  refutes  the  sometimes  prevalent 
impresion  that  the  old  ideals  of  faith¬ 
fulness  and  service  have  gone  out  of 
style. 

“Mr.  Agate  devoted  virtually  his  en¬ 
tire  active  life  to  one  task,  which  he  did 
well.  The  task  grew  with  the  yeats. 
So  did  George  Rowland  Agate. 

“Able,  conscientious  and  always 
alfable,  he  commanded  the  affection  and 
the  respect  of  the  thousands  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact  during  his  long 
and  effective  career. 

“His  death,  within  a  fortnight  of  that 
of  George  V.  Callahan,  enlarges  the  gap 
in  the  older  Plain  Dealer  family  and 
writes  one  more  ‘finis’  to  the  impressive 
record  of  individual  tasks  well  per¬ 
formed  which  is  the  life  story  of  the 
Plain  Dealer.” 


D.  C.  AMBROSE 

D.  C.  Ambrose,  85,  veteran  publisher 
of  the  Fayetteville  (Ark.)  Republic 
and  the  former  Fayetteville  Evening 
News,  died  March  8.  A  native  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  he  served  in  the  army  during  the 
Civil  War  and  later  entered  the  print¬ 
ing  business.  He  established  a  news¬ 
paper  at  Osage  Mission,  Kan.,  and  in 
1889  founded  the  Fayetteville  Republic. 
The  Fayetteville  News,  which  he  also 
established,  was  suspended  several 
years  ago.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
one  daughter  and  three  sons. 


HARRY  L.  FOSTER 

Harry  L.  Foster,  World  War  vet¬ 
eran,  author  of  numerous  travel  books, 
and  formerly  a  reporter  on  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Eagle,  died  at  his  home  in 
Queens,  New  York,  March  15  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  He  was  37  years  old.  During 
the  past  ten  years  he  had  traveled 
throughout  the  world,  and  for  a  time 
was  a  free  lance  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Mexico. 


GEORGE  D.  SMITH 

George  D.  Smith,  55,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  who  started  his  career  with  that 
paper  at  the  age  of  15  as  a  newspaper 
boy,  died  at  his  home  March  14. 
Ralph  Smith,  a  son,  is  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Press. 


H.  D.  TAYLOR  DIES 


Former  Portsmouth,  O.,  Publisher 
Succumbs  to  Pneumonia 

Harry  D.  Taylor,  former  publisher 
of  the  Portsmouth  (O.)  Times,  died  at 
his  home  in  Cincinnati,  March  12,  after 
a  brief  attack  of  pneumonia.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  Demo¬ 
crats  in  southern  Ohio. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  born  in  McConnells- 
ville,  O.,  Sept.  14,  1873.  His  first  news¬ 
paper  work  was  on  the  Portsmouth 
Times.  Later  he  went  to  the  Akron 
Beacon-Journal  and  after  several  years 
returned  to  Portsmouth  and  eventually 
bought  the  Times.  Later  he  founded 
the  Morning  Sun.  In  association  with 
his  brother,  George,  he  operated  the 
papers  until  his  brother’s  death  by 
drowning  in  1926.  Mr.  Moore  kept 
on  with  the  papers  for  a  few  years 
after  that,  but  in  1930  sold  them  to  the 
Brush-Moorc  Newspapers. 

Although  a  leading  Democrat,  Mr. 
Taylor  often  took  an  independent  stand 
in  politics.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Democratic  Central  Committee 
and  was  a  delegate  to  several  national 
conventions.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 


©faituarp 

Rev.  JAMES  T.  FOLEY,  68,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  London  (Ont.)  Catholic 
Record,  died  of  pneumonia  last  week. 
He  had  been  editor  of  the  newspaper 
since  1912.  . 

Frank  R.  Collins,  62,  father  of  Eli 
Ives  Collins,  makeup  editor,  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  died  March  6 
in  Branford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Cronemiller.  publisher 
of  the  Lake  County  Examiner  at  Lake- 
view,  Ore.,  died  recently  in  Los  Angeles. 
She  had  been  publisher  of  the  paper 
since  the  death  of  her  husliand  several 
years  ago.  Guy  Cronemiller,  editor  of 
the  Examiner,  is  one  of  the  three  sur¬ 
viving  sons. 

Jane  T.  Driscoll,  secretary  to  Edsoii 
B.  Smith,  financial  editor,  Boston 
Herald-Traveler,  died  suddenly  March 
7.  Miss  Driscoll  had  lieen  with  the 
paper  several  years. 

Mrs.  Kate  L.  Osborn,  75,  wife  of 
Colonel  Norris  G.  Osborn,  editor  of  the 
AVw'  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal  Courier, 
died  at  New  Haven  March  3. 

Joseph  C.  Kingdon,  80,  former  edi¬ 
tor,  Mount  Holly  (N.  J.)  Netvs,  died 
March  11.  He  retired  from  newspaper 
work  several  years  ago.  He  was  re¬ 
corder  and  justice  of  the  peace  of 
Mount  Holly. 

Edgar  E.  Bowman,  43,  owner  and 
publisher,  Newville  (Pa.)  Valley 
Times-Star,  died  of  pneumonia,  March 
5.  Mr.  Bowman  had  owned  the  paper 
since  May,  1926.  He  was  treasurer  of 
the  Newville  Board  of  Education  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion.  His 
wife  and  a  daughter  survive. 

William  H.  Hildreth,  68,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Soda  Springs  (Idaho) 
Sun,  dropped  dead  recently.  He  was 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Soda  Springs 
Chieftain  for  ten  years. 

Cornelius  Cronin,  82,  father  of 
Emmett  J.  Cronin,  courthouse  reporter. 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  died  last 
week  at  his  home  at  Muscatine,  la. 

Miss  Marjorie  Woods,  20,  society 
editor,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 
was  killed  instantly  March  13  when  her 
automobile  collided  with  a  highway  bus 
near  Howell,  Mich. 

James  Ely  Bready,  51,  veteran  Phil¬ 
adelphia  newspaperman,  died  March  9 
at  his  home  in  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  after 
a  long  illness.  He  had  been  with  sev¬ 
eral  Philadelphia  and  Washington  news¬ 
papers  and  had  been  night  city  editor 
and  telegraph  editor  of  the  Public 
Ledger.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mavel  Mcllvaine  Bready  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  staff  and  two  sons. 

Mrs.  D.  j.  Robbins,  wife  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Clinton  (Mich.)  Local,  died 
recently. 

J.  G.  Babb,  father  of  Glenn  Babb, 
chief  of  the  trans- Pacific  Service  of 
.\ssociateti  Press  at  Tokio,  diet!  in 


(^lumbia,  Mo.,  March  11.  He  had 
suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  about  a 
month  ago.  A  wife  and  three  children 
beside  Glenn  Babb  survive. 

Mark  S.  Jaquess,  36,  editor  of  the 
White  River  News  at  Hazleton,  Ind., 
died  March  5  in  Marine  hospital  in 
Evansville  and  was  buried  March  8  in 
Poseyville.  He  was  a  graduate  of  In¬ 
diana  University  and  a  world  war  vet¬ 
eran. 

Robert  William  Stewart,  75,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Selkirk  (Man.)  Record, 
died  there  March  6.  He  was  born  in 
Fort  Garry  when  that  place  which  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  City  of  Winnipeg  was 
a  stockaded  fortress  periodically  be¬ 
sieged  by  Indians.  His  journalistic 
career  started  on  the  Manitoban  and 
continued  on  the  Manitoba  Free  Press 
and  the  Regina  Leader.  He  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Regina  Leader  in  1884. 

Frank  S.  Schmedel,  58,  father  of 
Roland  Schmedel,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis. 

Edward  Allen  Ryder,  54,  reporter 
and  advertising  salesman,  Woodhaven 
(N.  Y.)  Leader-Observer,  weekly,  died 
March  6  after  a  few  days’  illness.  He 
had  been  on  the  paper  nearly  ten  years. 

Lawrence  A.  Fagan,  77,  widely 
known  as  the  oldest  newspaper  reporter 
in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  conductor 
of  the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  Nexvs, 
“Inquiring  Reporter”  column,  died 
March  9.  Mr.  Fagan,  who  retired  last 
spring,  was  born  in  Buffalo. 

J.  E.  Mulkey,  70,  formerly  part 
owner,  Harrisburg  (Ill.)  County  Regis¬ 
ter,  died  in  his  home  at  Benton,  March 
9. 

Richard  J.  Class,  36,  photographer. 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  was  fatally  injured 
March  10  when  his  car  crashed  into 
the  rear  of  a  truck  west  of  Sparland, 
Ill  He  was  enroute  to  Sparland  to 
take  pictures  when  the  accident  oc¬ 
curred.  Class  had  been  with  the  Star 
the  past  four  and  a  half  years.  His 
wife,  a  son  and  his  parents  survive. 

James  Hennessey,  61,  known  as 
“Jimmy  the  Joker,”  for  40  years  a  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  vendor  in  the  loop, 
died  March  9  from  injuries  received 
when  he  slipped  and  fell  on  the  stairs 
leading  to  a  basement  barber  shop.  He 
started  the  first  out-of-town  newspaper 
stand  in  Chicago  20  years  ago. 

James  F.  Martin,  74,  until  recently 
with  the  Times-Mirror  Printing  and 
Binding  House,  and  prior  to  that  day 
foreman  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
Times  composing  room,  died  March  7  at 
St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  Los  Angeles, 
of  a  heart  attack.  Before  going  to 
southern  California,  Martin  founded 
the  Hickman  County  Pioneer  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  He  joined  the  Times  in  1892. 

Wii.i.iAM  Elliot,  85,  at  one  time  a 
reporter  on  the  New  York  Journal  and 
former  book  store  owner  in  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  died  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
Mareh  15. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Randau,  mother  of 
Clem  J.  Randau,  business  manager  of 
the  United  Press,  died  March  13. 

W.  WARD  DAMON 

W.  Ward  Damon,  founder  of  one 
of  the  first  special  representative  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  east,  died  in  Westport. 
Conn.,  March  11.  He  was  67  years  old. 
Mr.  Damon  entered  newspaper  work  in 
1887,  writing  a  column  under  the  name 
of  Nomad.  He  established  his  adver¬ 
tising  business  shortly  after  this,  but 
gave  it  up  during  the  World  War  to 
enter  war  camp  community  service.  He 
Ts  survived  by  his  wife,  two  daughters 
and  a  brother. 

JOSEPH  R.  ROBBINS 

Joseph  R.  Robbins,  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Smilhtoziti  (N.  Y.)  Messenger,  a 
weekly  on  Long  Island,  died  at  South 
Side  Hospital,  Bay  Shore,  last  week. 
He  was  78  years  old  and  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Long  Island  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Robbins  founded  the  Mes¬ 
senger  44  years  ago.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  four  daughters,  12  grand¬ 
children.  seven  great  grandchildren  and 
two  step-grandchildren. 


DIED  OF  HEART  ATTACK 

Mother  Correct*  Account*  of 

Vera  Shipman’*  Death 

The  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Vera  Bradi 
Shipman,  women’s  editor  of  tltt  Chicil 
Evening  Post,  was  caused  by  a  carSv 
contraction  or  paralysis  resulting  fron 
a  slight  inhalation  of  chloroform  taktr 
to  relieve  a  headache.  Obituaries  n- 
ferring  to  a  “chloroform-soaked  towiT 
and  an  open  verdict  on  the  part  of  tbt 
coroner  have  carried  the  implication 
that  Mrs.  Shipman  killed  herself,  anj 
have  for  this  reason  been  misleili» 
Mrs.  Julia  Simons  Hoinville,  ofCh. 
cago,  the  mother  of  the  late  Mrs.  Shin, 
man,  informs  Editihi  &  Publisher. 

Mrs.  Hoinville  says  that  on  Feb.  11 
the  night  Mrs.  Shipman  was  found 
dead,  she  had  received  a  telephone  call 
from  her  daughter  saying  she  had  > 
headache  and  was  coming  to  her 
mother’s  home  to  go  to  bed.  On  her 
way  she  stopped  at  her  apartment  to 
get  her  bag.  Her  apartment  was  very 
hot  and  she  did  not  open  the  windotn 
because  she  was  going  to  be  there  only 
a  few  minutes.  Doctors  said  the  heat 
of  the  room  probably  produced  dini- 
ness  and  she  had  uncorked  a  bottle  of 
chloroform,  poured  a  small  amount  on 
a  wash  cloth,  recorked  the  bottle,  and 
taken  a  slight  inhalation.  The  hean 
reaction  followed.  Mrs.  Shipman  had 
a  few  times  in  the  past  us^  chloro¬ 
form  to  relieve  headache. 

Mrs.  Shipman  had  enjoyed  happy 
relations  at  her  home  and  in  her  work 
She  devoted  much  time  to  a  l^year-dd 
daughter.  She  had  no  reason  for  wish¬ 
ing  to  take  her  life  and  had  given  no 
indications  of  melancholia,  her  mother 
said. 

R.  BRIGGS  DAVENPORT 

R.  Briggs  Davenport,  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  Pans  lierald  until  his 
retirement  last  summer,  and  founder  of 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Mormg 
News,  died  in  Paris,  March  12,  at  thie 
age  of  80.  Mr.  Davenport  was  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  He  joined  the  New  York 
Herald  a  year  after  graduation  and  re 
mained  there  10  years.  In  1882  he 
founded  the  New  Haven  Morning 
News.  During  the  war  with  Spain  he 
was  special  correspondent  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Haiti,  Jamaica  and 
Cuba.  Since  1919  he  had  worked 
abroad. 


H.  W.  CORNELL  DIES 

Henry  W.  Cornell,  formerly  editorial 
writer  for  the  Nezv  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register,  and  a  grandson  of  the  founder 
of  Cornell  University,  died  in  New 
York,  March  14,  following  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  He  was  65.  Mr.  (Tornell  prac¬ 
ticed  law  in  Texas  and  New  York  and 
entered  newspaper  work  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Netv  York  Times.  He  also 
worked  for  the  New  York  World,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Journal,  Chicago  lnter-0ci» 
and  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Neva- 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  daught¬ 
ers,  four  sons  and  an  aunt. 


W.  H.  AMMONS 

\V.  H.  Ammons,  61,  co-manager "aith 
F.  B.  Hilliker  of  the  Dcs  .Moines  (Ii-) 
Register-Tribune  job  printing  plant 
died  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage,  March  i 
at  his  home.  Mr.  Ammons  was  bom 
in  Washington,  la.,  and  has  been  with' 
the  Register-Tribune  for  more  than  30 
years.  Although  in  ill  health  for  so- 
eral  months  he  continued  work  and  dW 
shortly  after  returning  home,  March  / 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
daughters. 

MRS.  THOMAS  L.  SIDLO 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Sidlo,  wife  of  the 
coqtroller  and  general  counsel  of  tK 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  died  o 
the  Hotel  Savoy-Plaza.  New  York 
March  11,  after  three  days’  illn®* 
Mrs.  Sidlo  had  accompanied  her  hus¬ 
band  to  New  York  from  their  home  m 
Cleveland  on  a  business  trip.  She 
an  only  child,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  sR 
Mrs.  Chauncey  A.  Morgan  of  Clevelani 
Her  body  was  taken  to  Cleveland  W 
burial. 
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A  RECORD  OF  SUCCESS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  story 
vour  issue  of  March  5,  concerning 
success  of  the  Hollister  (Cal.) 
fret  Lance  in  eliminating  free  pub¬ 
licity,  should  encourage  other  small 
dailies  to  pursue  a  like  policy.  In  this 
joanection,  it  may  be  interesting  to  you 
to  know  that  I  did  exactly  what  Mr. 
Hoyle  has  done  IS  years  ago,  and  that 
I  have  accumulated  a  competency  as  a 
cmall<ity  publisher  since  that  time. 

It  was  in  1917  that  I  banned  free 
noblicity  of  every  kind  from  the  columns 
of  the  Laurel  (Miss.)  Daily  Leader, 
then  a  four-page  afternoon  paper.  At 
that  time  I  was  told  the  only  other 
small  city  daily  enforcing  such  a  rule 
ms  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gaeette, 
and  neighboring  newspapermen  told  me 
frankly  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
bin  free  publicity  entirely  in  Mississippi. 

But  we  stuck  to  our  resolution,  re¬ 
fused  all  passes,  tickets  and  gratuities 
ind  drew  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  advertising  and  news,  and  the 
growth  and  progress  and  development 
of  one  of  the  state’s  outstanding  after¬ 
noon  papers  attests  the  success  of  that 
effort. 

In  1928,  w’hen  I  purchased  the 
Blytkeville  (Ark.)  Daily  Courier  News, 
I  immediately  adopted  the  same  policy, 
and  the  rule  was  steadfastly  maintained 
until  I  sold  that  paper  in  1928.  The 
business  increased  nearly  tenfold,  and 
the  Courier  News  still  maintains  a 
positive  ban  on  free  publicity. 

Here  in  West  Point  we  have  man¬ 
aged  to  get  along  without  free  pub¬ 
licity  for  more  than  three  years,  and 
we  attribute  the  success  of  the  Daily 
Times-Leader  (published  in  the  small¬ 
est  city  in  the  state  with  a  daily  paper) 
to  the  fact  that  we  still  draw  the  line 
between  advertising  and  news,  and  that 
advertisers  pay  for  every  inch  of  space 
they  get  in  the  paper. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edgar  G.  Harris, 

Publisher,  West  Point  (Miss.)  Times- 
Leader. 

CORRECTION 

To  Editor  &  Publisher — In  your 
issue  of  March  5,  you  state  that  I 
petitioned  Acting  Governor  Robert 
Burns  to  grant  clemency  to  Art  Nehf, 
convicted  on  a  manslaughter  charge  in 
an  accidental  death  while  driving  an 
automobile. 

That  statement  was  incorrect.  My 
only  activity  in  the  matter  was  a  reply 
to_  a  question  presented  to  me  by  a 
friend,  which  is  attached. 

Your  very  truly, 

Walter  M.  Harrison. 

Managing  Editor,  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

January  28,  1932 
Mr.  (Jeorge  M.  Campbell 
llOi  West  Main  St. 

Okla.  City,  Okla. 

Dear  Sir : — You  ask  my  opinion  as 
to  the  punishment  of  Art  Nehf. 

Since  Nehf  has  served  four  years  in 
the  penitentiary,  and  some  of  the  pas¬ 
sion  has  been  taken  out  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  death  of  Nadine  Downing,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  his  sentence  to 
12  years  in  the  penitentiary  was  too 
long.  I  say  this  because  an  investiga- 
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tion  has  proved  that  Nehf  received  the 
longest  sentence  on  record  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  for  the  accidental  killing 
of  a  person  in  an  automobile  accident. 

Nehf  undoubtedly  was  guilty  of  an 
offense  and  deserved  punishment;  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a 
sentence  of  from  six  to  seven  years  is 
ample  punishment. 

Walter  M.  Harrison. 

INVESTIGATED  AND  OK 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  We’ve 
been  imvstigated — as  result  of  a  little 
item  in  a  recent  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher — and  passed  as  harmless. 
But  judging  from  the  mood  in  which 
the  investigator  arrived,  or  seemed  to 
be,  Editor  &  Publisher  is  read  as 
earnestly  by  magazine  publishers  and 
distributors  as  it  is  by  newspaper  folk. 

The  item  you  published  mentioned  a 
“Magazine  Exchange’’  which  we  began 
the  first  of  this  year  and  which  has  to 
date  handled  hundreds  of  magazines. 

With  a  clip  of  the  story  in  hand,  a 
gentleman  who  gave  the  card  of  William 
H.  Magin,  manager  of  the  Virginia 
News  Company  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  ar¬ 
rived  some  days  later  on  the  scene  and 
began  asking  questions. 

How  much  fee  did  we  charge?  What, 
no  fee?  No. 

Well,  then,  somebody  who  brought  in 
one  magazine  could  exchange  it  for 
another?  What,  you  could  come  in 
without  bringing  anything  and  take 
away  one  or  more  magazines?  Yes. 
Without  paying  anything?  Yes. 

You  mean  to  say,  people  bring  in 
copies  of  magazines  they  have  read,  for 
nothing?  And  you  let  anybody  take  the 
magazines?  Yes. 

(Mr.  Magin  looked  at  the  magazine 
tables,  on  which  all  magazines  seemed 
to  be  old  and  not  of  the  current  issue.) 

And  the  newspaper  doesn’t  charge 
anything?  No.  Well,  what  docs  the 
paper  get  out  of  it?  Nothing  but 
people  coming  into  the  office? 

Mr.  Magin  left,  shaking  his  hea<l 
in  puzzlement.  But  he  and  local  news¬ 
dealers  are  agreed  that  we  don’t  hurt 
their  business,  so  they  suppose  the 
exchange  is  all  right. 

Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- Argus, 
Talbot  Patrick, 
Editor  and  Manager. 

FISHERMEN’S  RACES 

To  Editor  ft  PuBusen:  I  write  in 
reference  to  r  letter  which  recently 
Rppeared  in  Shop  Talk  column.  It  at¬ 
tacked  the  fishermen’s  races,  perhaps 
the  only  big-time  sporting  event  left 
to  us  that  IS  entirely  devoid  of  com¬ 
mercialism,  ballyhoo  and  press  agentry, 
and  "gate.”  Someone  m^  say  that  the 
attack  was  on  Captain  rine,  but  that 
in  itself  would  be  an  atta^  on  the 
races,  for  Captain  Pine  is  about  all  that 
has  stood  between  their  termination 
about  a  decade  ago.  He  has  literally 
sunk  a  fortune  he  could  ill  afford  to 
keep  the  sport  alive,  for  neirly  all  pre¬ 
vious  contenders  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  He  was  responsible  for  con- 
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struction  of  the  Thebaud,  last  year's 
challenger,  and  the  only  eligible  full 
rigged  fishing  schooner  sailing  out  of 
a  Massachusetts  port.  I  regret  to  say 
that  sailing  vessels,  even  in  the  fishing 
fleet,  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  ’though 
the  fishermen  might  be  better  off  if 
they  ouit  working  for  oil  companies  and 
brought  in  fewer  fish  under  sail.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  anyone  with 
sporting  instincts,  and  $80,000  or  so,  to 
build  a  schooner,  risk  her  on  the  fishing 
banks,  beat  Thebaud  if  she  can,  and 
challenge  the  Canadian  champion  Blue- 
nose.  Until  someone  does,  it  seems  to 
me  challenging  Captain  Pine’s  right  to 
sail  the  Gertrude  L.  Thebaud  is  in  bad 
taste. 

The  correspondence  to  which  I  refer, 
because  of  its  omissions,  presents  an 
untrue  picture.  While  it  terms  Captain 
Pine  an  “office  sailor,”  it  neglects  to 
say  that  Captain  Angus  Walters  of 
Bluenose  some  time  ago  also  quit  deep 
water  for  a  landlubber  enterprise.  How¬ 
ever,  both  he  and  Captain  Pine  arc 
veterans  of  the  Grand  Banks  and  no 
one  in  Gloucester  or  Halifax,  where 
such  matters  mean  something,  have  to 
my  knowledge  raised  objections,  other 
than  what  were  founded  on  jealousy, 
to  either’s  participation. 

Captain  Walters  quit  fishing  when  it 
became  unprofitable.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  was  Captain  Pine’s  reason,  but  I 
do  know  that  his  health  of  recent  years 
would  have  been  reason  enough  to  keep 
him  ashore.  He  had  to  quit  Thebaud’s 
wheel  in  the  midst  of  the  last  two  year’s 
contests  because  of  sinus  trouble. 

The  previous  correspondent  took  it 
upon  himself  to  criticize  the  ballasting 
of  Thebaud  in  last  year’s  race  and 
his  criticism  does  not  suggest  over¬ 
familiarity  with  a  sailing  vessel.  Among 
others,  I  was  aboard  her  on  her  record 
run  to  Halifax,  and  had  she  sailed  with 
less  ballast  I  would  not  have  cared  to 
have  been  with  her  in  such  a  blow.  As 
for  the  race.  Captain  Walters  gambled 
on  light  air,  and  Captain  Pine  on  heavy, 
and  light  air  prevailed.  Had  there  been 
strong  breezes  at  Halifax  some  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Pine’s  critics  might  now  be  dis¬ 
cussing  his  sagacity. 

I  have  covered  the  fishermen’s  races 
for  a  number  of  years  and  am  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  both  skippers,  and  in 
writing  this  I  feel  I  am  speaking  for 
a  group  of  men  who  are  mute  so  far  as 
the  printed  word  goes.  Neither  skipper 
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has  ever  had  the  benefit  of  paid  pub¬ 
licity.  The  label  of  neither  has  been 
placed  on  a  fish  offered  in  the  market. 
Neither  has  sold  more  fish  than  a  rival 
because  of  their  racing  activity.  The 
fishermen’s  races  have  been  aboveboard 
and  the  participants  squareshooters,  re¬ 
freshingly  so  compared  to  some  “sport¬ 
ing"  events  a  reporter  is  called  upon  to 
cover,  so  for  God’s  sake  don’t  take  it 
away  from  us.  The  last  white-winged 
schooner  will  be  gone  soon  enough. 

This  thing  got  me  a  bit  hot  under 
the  collar  and  if  you  can  give  the  fisher¬ 
men  a  break  it  will  make  a  lot  of  us 
who  know  them  happier. 

With  best  wishes, 

Boston  Rcportir. 

EDDY  VISITS  FLORIDA 

.\llen  Eddy,  editor  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y. )  Ei'cning  News,  is  on  vacation 
in  Florida. 
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NEWSPAPERWOMEN  IN 
‘GRIDIRON*  SHOW 


NEW  ERA  OF  PRINTING 
FORESEEN  BY  EXPERTS 


Women's  Netionel  Press  Club  Stages 
Burlesque  Skits  at  Annual  Stunt 
Party  in  Washington — Na¬ 
tional  Figures  Attend 


Prominent  Americans  were  bur¬ 
lesqued  in  a  series  of  skits  staged  by 
members  of  the  Women’s  National 
Press  Club  in  their  annual  stunt  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Willard,  Washington, 
March  14.  President  Hoover,  Bal)e 
Ruth,  Mrs.  Edward  Everett  Gann, 
sister  of  Vice-President  Curtis,  Mrs. 
Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth  and  Mrs. 
Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt  were  im¬ 
personated. 

One  skit  burlesqued  the  present  agi¬ 
tation  for  eliminating  married  women 
from  payrolls  as  a  method  of  unem¬ 
ployment  relief  by  showing  the  Senate 
in  2032,  composed  entirely  of  women, 
debating  a  plan  to  safeguard  the  home 
by  prohibiting  payment  of  government 
salaries  to  married  men.  The  skit 
ended  with  the  taking  of  a  vote  tn 
abolish  war  by  taxing  the  instruments 
of  war.  A  “fight”  developed  between 
the  lady  from  Ohio  and  the  lady  from 
Maine  over  a  proposed  tax  on  cos¬ 
metics. 

The  honor  guests  included  Mrs. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  wife  of  the 
Chief  Justice;  all  the  women  of  the 
Cabinet  circle,  several  of  the  “Ladies 
of  the  House,”  including  Representa¬ 
tives  Mary  T.  Norton,  Edith  Nourse 
Rogers,  Ruth  Baker  Pratt,  Florence  P. 
Kahn,  Effigene  Wingo  and  Ruth  Bryan 
Owen;  Mrs.  L.  C.  Dyer,  president  of 
the  Congressional  Club;  Mrs.  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Mrs.  Peter  Goelct 
Gerry,  Miss  Annabel  Matthews,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  and 
Lady  Lewis,  wife  of  Sir  Willmott 
Harsant  Lewis,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  Times. 


CAN’T  BAR  DENTIST  SIGNS 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


Board  of  Regents  Avdertising  Etbics 
Cited  in  N.  Y.  Court  Action 

A  sidelight  on  the  advertising  ethics 
of  the  dentistry  profession  is  provided 
in  a  recent  ruling  by  the  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  N.  Y.  Supreme  Court  up¬ 
holding  the  right  of  Dr.  Bloom,  Dentist, 
Inc.,  to  erect  two  large  electrical  signs 
at  42nd  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Although  the  state  board  of  regents 
has  decreed  that  it  is  unprofessional 
for  a  dentist  to  advertise  in  large  signs, 
Michael  J.  Cruise,  clerk  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  cannot  refuse  Dr.  Bloom  a 
permit  for  one  sign  six  feet  square  and 
another  seven  feet  square.  The  permit 
has  been  approved  by  the  superintendent 
of  buildings. 

Cruise  refused  to  sanction  the  permit 
under  the  regents’  code  of  ethics  of 
Dec.  18,  1930,  in  which  it  is  held  that 
“advertising  by  means  of  large  display, 
glaring,  illuminated  or  flickering  light 
signs,  or  containing  as  a  part  thereof 
the  representation  of  a  tooth,  teeth, 
bridgework  or  any  part  of  the  human 
head  is  unprofessional  and  objection¬ 
able.” 

The  court  maintained  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  rested  with  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  buildings ;  that  Cruise  had  no 
discretion  to  refuse  a  permit. 


appear  in  full  in  the  supplement  in  this 
issue. 

Joseph  M.  Farrell,  of  the  Blackman 
Company,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  and  chairman  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies’ 
committee  on  mechanical  reproduction, 
outlined  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
color  problem,  as  it  affects  the  making 
of  plates  and  the  need  for  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  colors.  He  objected  to  the  wide 
differentiation  of  colors  in  which  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  often  printed,  and  said 
that  advertisers,  as  a  general  thing, 
found  it  nearly  impossible  to  get  color 
uniformity  in  their  copy.  The  greatest 
trouble,  he  said,  was  in  duplicating 
blues. 

Dr.  Lloyd  A.  Jones,  chief  physicist, 
Kodak  Research  Laboratories,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  who  followed  Mr.  Farrell 
on  the  program,  discoursed  on  the 
theory  of  color,  asserting  that  stand¬ 
ardization  of  color  cannot  be  effectively 
put  into  practice  until  a  common  stand 
on  terms  is  made.  He  explained  color 
fundamentals,  showing  that  a  theory 
of  standardization  must  necessarily  bie 
evolved  before  such  a  thing  could  be 
put  into  practice. 

W.  G.  McNaughton,  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company,  in  a  discussion 
of  printing  papers,  pointed  out  that 
only  within  recent  years  have  there  been 
attempts  made  by  the  printer  to  under¬ 
stand  the  composition  of  paper  and  by 
the  paper  maker  to  appreciate  the  prin¬ 
ter’s  problems.  He  lauded  the  present 
active  interest  in  correlating  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  paper  with  its  uses,  and  pointed 
to  it  as  a  sign  that  much  might  be 
accomplished  in  the  future. 

Among  the  items  of  the  symposium 
that  followed  Mr.  Naughton’s  talk  were 
the  subjects  of  permanence,  relation  to 
ink,  “strike  through,”  strains,  causes  of 
misregister  and  finish.  The  address 
of  B.  L.  Wehmhoff,  technical  director. 
Government  Printing  Office,  disclosing 
his  department’s  findings  in  an  analysis 
of  “strike  through,”  and  that  of  other 
paper  experts  are  printed  in  this  issue. 

The  conference  opened  Monday 
morning  with  a  paper  by  George  C. 
Van  Vechten,  superintendent  of  the 
Stecher  Lithograph  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  chairman  of  the  Printing 
Industries  Division,  on  “Application  of 
Engineering  to  the  Printing  Industry,” 
in  which  he  asserted  that  many  print¬ 
ing  plants  are  operating  today  at  a  loss 
due  to  improper  consideration  of  the 
fundamentals  of  management.  These, 
he  maintained,  could  be  run  at  a 
profit  “if  engineering  principles  were 
adopted.” 

Following  this  the  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  printing  industry  were 
taken  up  one  by  one  by  master  tech¬ 
nicians,  the  subjects  including  printing 
from  rubber  plates,  sheetfed  gravure, 
rubber  plate  printing  with  oil  inks. 


INDIANA  PAPERS  SOLD 

The  Bloomfield  (Ind.)  Democrat  and 
the  Bloomfield  Greene  County  Evening 
World  were  recently  sold  to  Clyde  F. 
Moon  of  Newcastle,  Ind.,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Haven  (Ind.)  Allen 
County  Times  and  Paul  W.  Webb, 
linotype  operator  formerly  with  several 
Indianapolis  newspapers.  The  papers 
were  owned  by  Grorge  W.  Purcell  of 
Bloomington  and  Walter  S.  Chambers 
of  Newcastle. 


Mailing 

Press 


Stereotype 
Pasting  Machines 
Steel  Work  Benches 


BECKWITH  APPOINTED 

On  and  after  April  8  the  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and  Times- 
Herald  will  be  represented  nationally  by 
the  Beckwith  Special  Agency,  Inc., 
New  York. 


American  Publishers 
Supply 


methods  with  silver  inks  and  “scratch- 
proof’  black  ink,  aluminum  inks,  photo¬ 
engraving  and  the  photo-mechanical 
process,  and  so  on. 

Stereotyping  and  electrotyping  meth¬ 
ods  occupied  the  conference  for  several 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  with  discussion 
both  from  representatives  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  users.  The  resolution  call¬ 
ing  for  standardization  of  thickness  of 
curved  plates  and  the  depth  of  the 
recess  was  the  subject  of  favorable 
comment.  Also  during  this  session  a 
paper  by  George  F.  Bryant,  of  the 
Bryant  Company,  Chicago,  on  “Pre- 
makeready  Developments”  was  read. 

Floyd  E.  Wilder,  of  the  Hearst 
Publications,  was  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
ference  and  of  the  program  committee. 
Edward  Pierce  Hulse,  secretary  of  the 
Printing  Industries  Division,  and 
George  C.  Van  Vechten,  the  division’s 
chairman,  also  actively  participated  in 
the  meeting. 

Among  the  newspaper  mechanical 
men  registered  were  L.  H.  Butler,  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph;  G.  A.  Friess 
and  M.  D.  McFarlane,  New  York  Daily 
News;  V.  M.  Potts,  Detroit  Times; 
Joseph  Oswald,  New  York  Evening 
Post;  J.  F.  Burke,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  ;  J,  W.  Addison  and  W.  W.  Oliver, 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 


SHOP  TALK  AT  “30” 


(Continued  from  page  68) 


IDAHO  GROUP  ELECTS 

M.  F.  Cunningham,  publisher  of  the 
Hailey  Times  was  elected  president  of 
the  Idaho  Editorial  Association  at  the 
convention  held  in  Pocatello  recently. 
Louis  A.  Boaz,  publisher  of  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Star- Mirror  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  A.  W.  McCallum,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Buhl  Herald  was  re-elected 
secretary -treasurer. 


on  her  five  billions  of  federal  and  provin. 
cial  debts,  and  at  the  same  time  decreiM 
the  earning  power  of  a  man?”  That 
is  the  idiom  in  which  this  editor  writes 
daily.  Mr.  Cromie  is  good  company 
...  In  the  immense  office  of  Yancouvtr 
Province,  one  of  the  six  newspapers  in 
the  Canadian  chain  built  up  by  Williain 
Southam,  who  started  life  as  a  printer’s 
devil  and  died  only  two  weeks  ago,  I 
found  that  almost  the  entire  executive 
force  were  men  who  had  been  on  the 
staff  for  from  20  to  25  years.  It  testi¬ 
fies  something  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
Southam  that  when  he  bought  this 
newspaper,  only  a  few  years  ago,  the 
entire  staff  was  reemployed  and  have 
carried  on  exactly  as  for  the  previous 
proprietor.  Each  Southam  newspaper 
enjoys  local  autonomy.  F.  J.  Burd, 
managing  director;  Roy  W.  Brown, 
editor ;  H.  R.  KeIvyn,  managing  editor, 
have  been  on  the  Province  for  25  years; 
C.  L.  Gordon,  city  editor,  20  years,  and 
many  desk  editors,  reporters  and  printers 
are  also  members  of  the  quarter  century 
club  .  .  .  The  telegraph  intake  in  the 
Province  office,  the  day  of  my  call,  was 
140,000  words,  from  world-scattered  staff 
correspondents  and  practically  all  of 
the  press  associations  entering  Canada 
...  If  there  is  a  more  attractive  city 
on  this  continent  than  Vancouver  I 
have  not  seen  it,  and  the  thrill  of  a 
Winter  trip  through  British  Columbia, 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  is  something 
to  remember  for  years  to  come. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Addr.se  NENSCO— Worc.tw 


NEWSPAPER 

PASTE 


THIS  ADJUSTABLE  HEAD 


GOSS 


FLAT  SHAVER 


ASSURES 

ACCURACY 


Handwheel  knife  adjustment  graduated 
to  1/1000  of  an  Inch  and  sprinr  rollers 
both  In  front  and  directly  back  of  the 
shaver  knife  assure  accurate  shavinir. 
Plate  stop  and  shaver  knife  are  quickly 
set  for  type  hlvh.  base  hlrh  or  pica 
shell  shavlnv.  The  machine  Is  built 
on  the  double  screw  drive  principle. 
The  shaver  bed  Is  free  of  usual  racks. 
Write  for  full  Information. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

USB  SMith  Paulina  StrMt 

NEWYORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


P.  O.  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Maas. 
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SETS  1940  FOR  NORMALCY 


Siebt  of  Capacity  Paper  Produc¬ 
tion  Till  Then  Say*  Daily 


A  return  to  capacity  operation  by  the 
nrtvsprint  mills  of  Canada  is  not  ex¬ 
acted  until  1940,  according  to  the 
Financial  Post.  This  esti- 
jBte,  the  Post  stated  in  a  story  this 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  rated 
jjjtailed  capacity  in  the  intervening 
nne,  and  the  trend  of  consumption  and 
demand  follows  the  same  lines  as  it 
laj  in  the  last  10  to  15  years.  Capacity 
operation  was  last  maintained  in  1923. 

lamination  of  the  trend  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption,  the  Financial 
Post  said,  does  not  warrant  any  ex¬ 
ecution  of  a  return  to  capacity  opera¬ 
tion  before  1940.  Between  1922  and 
1931,  it  was  pointed  out,  production  of 
newsprint  in  Canada  advanced  more 
rapidb’  than  that  of  any  other  basic 
commodity. 

The  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper 
Cwnpany,  Ltd.,  originally  established 
by  the  Backus  interests,  was  adjudged 
banl^pt  by  Justice  Sedgewick  in  To¬ 
ronto,  March  14.  F.  C.  Clarkson  was 
jppointed  custodian  of  the  estate.  The 
judgment  was  given  on  petition  of  the 
Inland  Coal  and  Dock  Company,  Ltd. 
of  Minneapolis,  which  has  a  claim  for 
$M,509.  The  Great  Lakes  company 
has  a  mill  at  Fort  William,  Ont. 


TALMAN  MARKS  SOtli  YEAR 

John  Talman,  veteran  columnist  and 
special  writer  on  St.  Paul  newspapers 
for  47  years,  celebrated  his  80th  birth- 
(by  recently,  and  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
Knes  honored  him  in  a  Sunday  maga- 
hne  story.  Mr.  Talman,  still  active, 
although  he  professes  to  have  retired 
five  years  ago,  contributed  a  poem  to 
the  Sunday  section  as  a  reminder  of 
the  days  when  he  conducted  a  regular 
column  for  the  paper  under  the  name 
of  “Benjamin  Backnumber.”  Mr.  Tal¬ 
man  was  on  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Piomer  Press  for  22  years  and  then 
joined  the  Daily  News.  On  the  Pioneer 
Press  he  was  successively  telegraph 
editor,  night  editor  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  a  paragrapher  on  the  old 
St.  Paul  Globe  for  a  time  and  then 
returned  to  the  Dispatch  as  editorial 
writer.  While  writing  his  column  for 
the  Daily  News  he  became  librarian  of 
the  State  Historical  Society,  but  con¬ 
tinued  his  column  without  interruption. 


WILL  SCRAP  USED  EQUIPMENT 

Harris-Seybold-Potter,  manufacturers 
of  printing,  lithograph  and  gravure 
presses  with  headquarters  in  Cleveland, 
announced  this  week  that  they  will 
all  used  equipment  taken  by  them 
in  trade  for  new  machinery.  This 
policy  H.  R.  Baker,  assistant  general 
sales  manager,  said,  was  being  adopted 
as  an  aid  to  the  printing  equipment 
trade  and  “in  recognition  of  the  menace 
of  obsolete  presses  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  may  cause  them  to  be  a 
plague  to  the  trade.” 


RURAL  WRITERS*  HANDBOOK 

A  “Community  Correspondents’  Hand 
Book,”  which  gives  the  rudiments  of 
rural  correspondence  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  better  and  cleaner  copy, 
MS  been  written  and  published  by  Fred 
I.  Massengill,  general  manager,  Terrell 
(Tex.)  Daily  Tribune.  It  carries  neces¬ 
sary  writing  rules,  tells  how  to  prepare 
copy,  and  outlines  the  type  of  news  the 
small  city  and  country  newspaper  is 
mterested  in.  The  12-page  booklet  sells 
for  25  cents. 


BOWERS  OPENS  AGENCY 

Thomas  M.  Bowers,  who  founded 
the  Bowers  Advertising  Agency  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  who  is  a  former  manager  of 
the  Hub  store  of  that  city,  has  opened 
an  advertising  agency  bearing  his  name 
in  the  Van  Nuys  building,  Los  Angeles. 

angier  chemical  appoints 

L^wis-Waetjan  Agency  of  New 
Tork  City,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Angler  Qiemical  Company  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  direct  their  advertising. 


WIRE  SERVICES  DISRUPTED 

Wire  service  to  the  DeKalb  (Ill.) 
Chronicle  and  the  Dixon  (Ill.)  Even¬ 
ing  Telegraph  was  broken  last  week 
by  a  heavy  sleet  storm  and  the  papers 
were  without  service  for  two  days.  The 
DeKalb  Chronicle  received  wire  news 
from  Chicago  via  train  crews  who  acted 
as  messengers  while  the  Dixon  Tele¬ 
graph  dispatched  men  to  Rockford  and 
Sterling  where  the  wires  were  up. 


ANTI-HOARDING  DRIVE 

Tying  up  with  the  national  campaign 
sponsored  by  President  Hoover’s  com¬ 
mittee,  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  is 
conducting  an  “anti-hoarding”  drive  of 
its  own.  The  Post’s  drive  began  several 
days  before  the  official  opening  of  the 
national  effort,  and  was  signalized  by  a 
personal  communication  from  Frank  M. 
Knox  of  Chicago,  head  of  the  Hoover 
committee,  to  Howard  R.  Bangs,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


BILL  BARS  ANONYMITY 

Newspapers  of  South  Carolina  would 
be  forbidden  to  print  letters  without  at 
the  same  time  printing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  under  the  terms 
of  a  bill  introduced  in  the  house  by 
Representative  Howard  McCravy,  of 
Spartanburg.  Violations  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  misdemeanor.  The  measure  was 
referred  to  the  judiciary  committee. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Tima  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  tha  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Opportunity  for  one  with  newspaper  eiperl- 
eni-e  and  $5,000.  Eastern  rennsylrsnln 
weekly,  large  fertile  field,  splendid  equipment 
Inrlndlng  duplex  perfecting  press,  good  elrcu- 
lation,  price  low.  J.  B.  Bhale,  Times  Build¬ 
ing.  New  York. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Weekly,  exclusive  field,  which  small  down 
payment  handles,  by  young  man,  7  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  E.  8.  8.,  7t  Barnett  8t..  Rahway, 
N.  J. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Our  “Better  Times"  Campaigns  have  on- 
eqaalled  psychological  appeal.  Bold  6-year 
American  record  for  cash  business  on  a  single 
drive,  fludson  De  Priest,  246  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 


Ths  W.  8.  Ksndall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  lAtnlsvIlle.  By. — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


Ovar  $0%  sf  all  elronlatiea  campaigns  sa 
daily  newspapers  In  the  Cnited  8tatee  and 
Canada  are  conducted  hy  The  Charlee  Partlows 
Company.  Ths  dependable,  self-financing 
I'ARTl.OWB  PLAN  campaign  is  absolute  in¬ 
surance  of  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction 
and  results  that  have  never  been  equalled  la 
circulation  building.  Partlowe  added  circu¬ 
lation  la  clean  circulation.  Every  subscription 
verified  by  the  pobliaber  of  your  Otrcnlatlos 
Department.  No  anbacrlptlon  accepted  nolssa 
paid  for  In  full  by  the  subscriber.  A  cellect 
wire,  or  letter  wlfl  give  you  a  free  Partlowe 
scientific  survey  of  your  Hold  and  an  Intalll- 
gent  estimate  of  Its  possibilities — without  ob¬ 
ligation.  Tho  Charles  Partlowe  Company, 
Occidental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Circulation  Consultant 


Hswspapor  Olreulatien  Oonsnltant— If  your 
circulation  needs  a  stimulant,  don't  fire  your 
circulation  managsr,  call  In  an  axperlsacsd 
outsider  to  look  your  plant  over  for  a  week  or 
a  month.  Get  advice  from  a  dlfforont  angle. 
16  years'  erperlencs  (Xrcniatlon  Uanager 
Uetropolltan  Ifoming-Bnnday-Bvening;  fl  ysars' 
experlsnce  manager  wholesale  newspaper  de- 
Uvery,  handling  ever  twea^  dlffsrant  dally 
and  Bunday  pnbllcatloas.  Jamas  tfcKamaa, 
234  Fourth  Avo.,  Brooklyn,  E.  T. 


Halp  Wanted 


Bportawritor  —  One  particularly  acquainted 
with  all  angles  of  baseball  and  who  has  fol¬ 
lowed  game  closely.  Han  who  is  especially 
versed  on  editing  ropy  and  writing  heads  pre¬ 
ferred.  State  education,  experience,  salary 
expected,  in  first  letter.  C-80T,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Wanted  —  Experienced  advertising  solicitor. 
Evening  paper,  middle  west,  city  of  30,000. 
Give  full  reco^  first  letter.  C-801.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


AdvertUlng  solicitor,  13  years  metropolitan 
dallies,  classified,  local  and  national.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  family.  Want  to  establish  In  smaller 
city,  middle  west.  Good  record.  0-808,  Editor 
A  ^blisber. 


Advertising  Man — Twelve  years’  experience  on 
Dallies  and  Weeklies,  also  Crew  Manager  for 
largest  Special  Page  concern  in  the  Country. 
Now  employed  as  Advertising  Manager  for 
largest  circulated  Weekly  in  State.  Married. 
Thirty-nine  years  of  age,  American.  Best  of 
references  as  to  ability,  honesty  and  character. 
Only  steady  position  considered.  Can  report 
at  once.  Write  John  Ferris,  71  Exchange  St., 
Chicopee,  Hass. 


Advsrtlslng  Manager — Experienced  newspaper 
man.  Forceful  salesman  who  works  with 
merchants  In  developing  trade.  Knows  promo¬ 
tion  work  for  all  departments.  Write  for  my 
record.  C-824,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — Out  of  the  ordinary, 
thoroughly  experienced  local  and  national. 
Can  take  load  off  publisher.  Salary  secondary 
to  opportunity.  Best  references.  C-818, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advartlaing  solicitor  and  business  executive, 
experienced  and  successful,  dealrea  position 
on  dally  In  city  10,00()  or  over.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  married,  excellent  references.  C-822, 
Editor  A  Ibihllsher. 

Advertising — 

A-A-AH!  HE'S  WORTHWHILE! 

“I  have  never  bad  associated  with  me  anyone 
In  whom  I  bad  greater  confidence.  My  ex¬ 
perience  with  him  proved  this  fully  Justified. 
His  capacity  for  and  understanding  of  news¬ 
paper  work  is  most  remarkable.''  That's 
the  opinion  one  publisher  wires,  two  others 
think  as  highly. 


Work  with  local  advertisers,  plan  entire 
campaigns;  Increase  national  hy  Judicious 
merchandising  cooperation.  Interested  In 
permanent  connection,  opportunity  to  buy  Into 
paper  eventually.  36.  10  years*  experience. 

C-821,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Automobile  Advartisiar— 

Here's  a  well  trained,  young  newspaperman 
who  has  handled  antomoblle  and  accessory 
display  advertising  for  10  years  (on  2  papers). 
Seasoned  in  comi>etlttve  field.  Capable  writ- 
Ing,  editing  and  making  up  Interesting  and 
profitable  regular  section.  Works  well  with 
national  representatives.  Prefers  opportunity 
with  good  second  paper  where  Ideas  and  hard 
work  are  needed.  Satisfactory  references 
from  past  employers.  Record  speaks  for  Itself. 
Now  employed.  Available  anywhere  with  usual 
notice.  Reasonable  salary  requirements. 
C-810,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — 31,  married.  An  effleient 
organiser,  director  and  promoter.  Ten  year 
record  that  proves  knowledge  and  ability. 
Ready  to  demonstrate  worth  at  reasonable 
salary.  C-815,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classifled  Manager — Proved  salesman,  or¬ 
ganiser  and  developer.  Six  years  good  record 
metropolitan  daily.  Address  C-820,  Editor  A 
Pnbllsher. 


Composing  Room  Exeoutivs — Has  been  In 
charge  of  all  mechanical  departments. 
Rcnnomlcal  administrator.  C-817,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Desk  man,  reporter;  handle  make-up;  experl- 
enced,  versatile,  hard  worker;  iinlv.  ed..  27, 
married;  anywhere.  Box  602,  Whiting,  Ind. 

Editorial — Experienced  In  all  phases  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  reportorlal  work;  exceptionally 
strong  writer;  valuable  all  around  man. 
C-80D.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantad 


Editorial — Twenty  years’  experience,  13  on  big 
city  papers,  makes  this  man  available  for  copy 
desk,  feature  writer,  slot-work,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  editorial  writer,  Sunday  edition  assistant, 
make-up  or  any  combination  of  them. 

Initial  stipsnd  Is  relatively  unimportant. 
I-ooklng  for  a  steady  Job,  at  a  fair  salary, 
on  an  ethical  dally  offering  at  least  the  possi- 
hllity  of  advancement  for  outstanding  WORK. 
Free  to  go  anywhere.  Can  reiMirt  Immediately. 
Exceptional  references.  Address  Alger  8. 
Beane,  rare  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor-Publisher,  paying  Southern  weekly, 
county-seat  4,500,  university,  factories.  Full 
charge,  owner  absent.  Prefer  man  with 
operating  funds  for  percentage,  lease  or 
gradual  purchase  basts,  relieving  owner  of 
details;  or  offer  partnership  low.  Immediate. 
Full  presentation  asked  and  given.  Herbert 
Bayne,  1313  N  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Editorial— Competent  managing,  city  or  news. 
Editor;  make-up,  rewrite,  reporting;  experi¬ 
ence  In  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Washington, 
Chicago,  and  smaller  cities.  Reliable,  any 
Iiosltlon,  anywhere.  0-823,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — 

Enliven  Your  Editorial  Page — I  can  do  it 
with  human  Interest  editorials  and  para¬ 
graphs.  Six  years’  dally  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience;  two  collegiate  degrees.  Employed. 
Samples  of  work  available.  0-819,  Editor  A 
I’lihllaher. 


Editor — Nationally  known  editor  and  political 
writer  available  immediately.  Knows  all 
phases  of  newspaper  game.  Bent  recom¬ 
mendations  possible.  Married,  age  88.  0-814, 

Editor  A  riibllsber. 


Mechanical  Buperlntandant,  Production  Man¬ 
ager — Ixiwest  iiosslble  coats  with  efllclency. 
Fine  re<'ord.  C-816,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mews  editor,  copy-reader,  reporter,  columnist, 
.35;  A-1  record;  moderate  salary.  C-8QI>, 

Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Bala— Goss  Comet  8-page  press,  good  con¬ 
dition;  motor,  7-col.  chases,  etc.  $2,500  on 
fioor.  If  taken  next  thirty  days.  Dispatch, 
Brainerd.  Minn. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  tala.  Complete 
l>lant  nr  any  |Mirt.  Miles  Machinery  Oo.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Rotary  Prats,  8  or  16  pagea;  lowest  price;  no 
Junk;  must  be  f.o.b.  News,  Harcua  Hook,  Pa. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sold  Bnd  Appr«i$cd 

All  negotiationM  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Butineas  Catabllahed  In  1816 

350  Madigon  Av#.  New  York 


EDITORS!  PUBLISHERS! 

Our  Free  Employment  Service  For  newkpeper  people  hefi  given  u$ 
the  names  of  available  men,  many  of  whom  have  held  big 
po$ition$  and  e$tabli$hed  records  that  demonstrate  their  ability. 

If  any  department  of  your  paper  has  shown  a  loss  in  recent  months, 
why  not  add  a  man  who  will  come  to  you  with  new  ideas  that 
may  materially  augment  the  efforts  of  your  present  rtaff? 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  March  19,  1932 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


HERP2  is  a  short  story  in  five  parts. 

Part  One  —  Arthur  Brisbane  in 
his  “Today”  column  of  Feb.  26: 

If  we  should  fortify  Guam  and  the 
Philippines  in  addition  to  talking 
about  it,  many  Americans  would  be 
well  pleased. 

Part  Two— TAe  Nete  Rtp^lic,  March 
9,  after  quoting  the  above  Brisbane  pro¬ 
nouncement  : 

Including  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane,  who, 
being  much  too  old  and  fat  to  fight 
and  being  without  children  of  his  own, 
can  cheerfully  recommend  that  other 
men’s  sons  should  go  and  get  killed 
for  no  reason. 

Part  Three — F.  P.  A.  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  March  4,  after 
quoting  Mr.  Brisbane  and  The  New 
Republic : 

This  department,  being  too  young 
and  slender  to  asperse  a  man  for 
senility  and  obesity,  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mends  that  The  New  Republic  become 
a  journal  of  fact  as  well  as  of  opin¬ 
ion.  It  might  then  ascertain  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brisbane  are  the 
parents  of  six  children,  four  of  whom 
are  boys. 


Part  Four — The  New  Republic  of 
March  16: 

On  page  R.*;  of  The  New  Republic  for 
March  9  appeared  an  editorial  Mira- 
graph  commenting  on  Mr.  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane's  attitude  toward  armament  and 
making  the  statement  that  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane  la  without  children.  The  New 
Republic  is  advised  that  this  state¬ 
ment  is  incorrect,  and  wishes  to  ex¬ 
press  its  regret  to  Mr.  Brisbane  for 
the  error.  The  editorial  statement  was 
based  upon  Mr.  Brisbane's  biography 
in  the  current  issue  of  "Who's  Who  in 
America,"  which  does  not  mention  his 
having  any  children,  although  this 
information  Is  requested  and  is  cus¬ 
tomarily  given. 


Part  Five — Editor  &  Publisher 
now  states: 

We  are  neither  too  fat  nor  too  slim 
to  arise,  in  our  humble  way,  to  get 
things  straight  in  print.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane  are  not  the  parents  of  four  sons 
and  two  daughters,  but  are  the  parents 
of  two  sons  and  four  daughters, 
see 

10S  ANGELES  Notes— TAe  Times 
J  owns  a  plot  of  land  facing  the 
magnificent  templed  City  Hall  and  plans 
to  erect  one  of  the  best  newspaper  offices 
in  America  .  .  .  Harry  Chandler,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  pre.sident  of  A.N.P.A.,  con¬ 
tinues  in  ill-health,  but  manages  to 
get  to  the  office  for  a  few  hours  each 
week  .  .  .  The  new  plant  will  have  to 
be  good  to  compare  for  novelty  of  design 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  office, 
probably  the  most  sumptuous  of  Hearst 
offices  .  .  .  Manchester  Boddy,  editor 
and  publisher  of  Los  Angeles  Illustrated 
Neuv,  has  purchased  presses  for  an 
enlarged  “tab,”  6  standard  columns  wide 
and  18  inches  deep.  It  is  an  interesting 
format  and  ought  to  be  profitable  since 
several  important  local  advertisers  seem 
to  want  to  buy  space  in  those  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  News  is  a  clean  tabloid.  .  . 
In  the  Record  office  I  had  pleasure  in 
renewing  acquaintance  with  cartoonist 
Edward  E.  McDowell  whom  I  found 
working  at  the  same  desk,  same  window, 
that  he  occupied  when  I  used  to  visit 
the  Record  office  nearly  30  years  ago 
.  .  .  H.  B.  R.  Briggs,  intdligent  and 
militant  publisher  of  the  Record,  is 
another  life-long  friend  .  .  .  Under  Dr. 
Frank  F.  Barham  and  E.  R.  Col'ins, 
the  Herald  &  Express  has  become  one 
of  the  finest  properties  in  the  Hearst 
list.  I  encountered  much  speculation 
among  Coast  newspapermen  as  to  the 
value  of  the  Express  to  the  Herald. 
To  be  a  t»wer  it  did  not  need  to  merge. 
Mr.  Collins  was  once  a  sports  writer 
on  the  Chicago  American  ...  I  had  a 
short  conversation  with  B.  H.  Canfield 
at  Los  Angeles  and  deeply  regretted  to 
learn  of  his  sudden  death  only  a  few 


days  later.  I  found  him  ill,  but  he  had 
no  premonition  that  the  end  was  near, 
Mr.  Canfield  and  I  served  as  reporters 
in  Cleveland  in  youth  and  I  saw  him 
climb  in  the  Scripps  organization  from 
reporter  to  a  partnership  with  the  heirs 
of  James  G.  Scripps.  He  was  a  free 
spirit  in  journalism,  a  fighting  editor 
who  won  his  battles,  good  business 
executive  and  a  firm  friend. 

*  *  * 

10S  ANGELES  is  an  amazement  to 
j  a  visitor  who  has  been  absent  15 
years.  Boosters  may  as  well  lay  off, 
for  their  job  now  would  only  be  to  gild 
the  lily.  The  census  credits  the  city 
with  1,2.50,000  inhabitants,  but  nearly 
twice  that  number  are  living  and  gen¬ 
erally  thriving  in  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict.  Consider  this:  When  my  crowd 
were  in  knee  pants  “Our  Lady,  Queen 
of  the  Angels,"  was  a  pueblo  on  Los 
Angeles  river.  When,  in  1909,  Los 
Angeles  Times  office  was  dynamited, 
killing  20  of  the  force,  an  act  which 
shook  the  nation,  the  city  held  but 
.300,000  residents.  No  such  magic  civic 
development  exists  in  the  world,  save 
Iierhaps  the  city  of  Detroit.  Los 
Angeles  is  a  vast  and  colorful  place, 
stylish,  amazingly  progressive  and  civic- 
minded  and  with  peculiar  zest  for 
romance.  Hollywood  has  lent  a  bizarre 
influence.  For  instance,  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  even  to  drive  up  to  a  first-class 
filling  station  and  fail  to  notice  clean¬ 
ers  and  oilers  dressed  up  like  Waldorf 
bell-hops.  Los  Angeles  is  a  hungry 
news  reader,  keen  for  local  and  as  well 
demanding  hot  supply  from  the  East 
and  foreign  capitals.  The  newspapers 
are  typographically  vivid  and  better 
illustrated  than  most.  Newspapermen 
told  me  the  city  possessed  a  lure  cal¬ 
culated  to  keep  them  willing  captives 
for  life. 

*  *  * 

SAN  FRANCISCO  Notes — Fremont 
Older,  keen  as  ever  about  the  free 
press  as  faithful  servant  of  the  disorgan¬ 
ized  masses,  and  just  now  intent  on  the 
Mooney  case  for  which  he  has  battled 
15  years,  is  the  grand  old  man  of  San 
Francisco  journalism.  He  sits  in  the 
front  office  of  the  Call-Bulletin’s  fine 
plant,  president  of  this  Hearst  unit.  We 
talked  of  1906  when  the  city,  which  now 
glistens  in  the  spring  sun  like  a  coin 
fresh  from  the  mint,  lay  in  tumbled, 
charred  ruins  and  when  skeptics  sighed 
it  might  never  be  rebuilt.  Those  were 
evil  times  and  many  a  head-shaker  con¬ 
tended  quake  and  fire  were  but  a  visita¬ 
tion  of  an  avenging  God.  Mr.  Older 
had  his  work  cut  out  for  him  years  ago 
and  bravely  has  met  the  job.  perhaps 
contributing  more  to  San  Francisco’s 
actual  welfare  than  any  living  citizen. 
He  laughed  when  I  told  him  that 
a  young  reporter  who  had  just  inter¬ 
viewed  me  asked  me  who  Ruef  and 
Schmitz  were.  Gone  now  are  the  Bar¬ 
bary  Coast,  once  vilest  cesspool  of 
human  depras-ity  that  existed  on  this 
continent,  and  also  dirty  slums  and  a 
leering  Chinatown.  The  latter  I  found 
clean  and  pleasant.  Chinese  people  well 
respected  in  the  community.  If  there 
is  any  art  in  a  man’s  soul  he  must  love 
the  new  San  Francisco,  its  hills  and 
purple  watervi’ays.  No  longer  is  it 
chief  city  of  the  Coast  in  point  of  pop¬ 
ulation.  hilt  the  present  greater  com¬ 
munity  numbers,  it  is  said.  1.5.50.000 
residents  and  San  Francisco  is  rich  and 
solid  .  .  .  Clarence  R.  Lindner,  general 
manager  of  the  Examiner,  mother- 
newspaper  in  the  Hearst  group  and 
bell-wether  to  this  day,  said  that  while 
economic  conditions  were  similar  to 
those  found  in  most  cities,  San  Fran¬ 
ciscans  “took  the  blow  standing  up  and 


you  hear  little  whining,  for  it  seems 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  people  to 
take  business  troubles  lightly.”  ...  At 
the  office  of  San  Francisco  News,  a 
fine  plant  which  was  made  for  the 
Call  and  acquired  by  Scripps-Howard 
after  the  Call-Bulletin  merger,  I  located 
my  first  great  chief  in  the  newsp^r 
bu.siness,  Robert  F.  Paine.  In  his  T/th 
year  and  in  full  health,  sleeves  rolled 
up,  humorous  as  Will  Rogers,  dead  “on” 
to  the  business  of  today,  and  as  sure 
of  the  mission  of  a  free  press  as  when  I, 
a  green  lad  of  17,  went  to  work  under 
his  editorship  on  Cleveland  Press  .  .  . 

I  had  not  been  in  Mr.  Paine’s  office 
more  than  20  minutes  when  W.  N. 
Burkhardt,  the  editor,  arrived  escorting 
a  handsome  gentleman,  wearing  a  huge 
white  boutonniere  and  strawberry  sundae 
smile,  whom  he  introduced  as  James 
Rolph,  Governor  of  California.  This 
pleasant  gentleman  asked  what  he  might 
do  to  make  my  short  stay  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  I  replied  he  might  write  a 
pass  to  .San  Quentin  prison  as  I  greatly 
desired  to  satisfy  curiosity  concerning 
Tom  Mooney  by  interviewing  him.  The 
Governor  agreeably  whipped  a  personal 
calling  card  from  his  pocket  and  wrote 
a  request  to  the  Warden  to  pass  me. 

«  *  * 

Next  day  I  had  40  minutes  con¬ 
versation  with  Mooney,  not  in  his 
cell,  but  in  the  administration  building 
whither  he  was  brought  at  the  Warden’s 
order.  For  a  long  time,  it  appears,  San 
Francisco  newspapermen  have  been 
barred  from  interviewing  Mooney  and 
it  is  not  my  disposition  to  attempt  in 
these  columns  a  story  on  a  case  that 
has  not  been  open  to  local  reporters.  A 
few  impressions  will  .suffice.  Mooney 
came  up  from  a  vegetable  cellar  where 
he  spends  nights  peeling  potatoes  in 
order  that  he  may  have  daylight  in  his 
cell  by  which  to  read  and  write.  He 
was  dressed  all  in  white,  shirt,  collar 
and  tie,  and  duck  trousers.  He  seemed 
in  health,  color  in  his  checks,  eyes  clear 
and  lively,  hair  crisp,  smiling  and  eager. 
He  is  short,  square-shouldered,  middle- 
aged.  well  and  self-educated,  and  of 
manly  mien.  I  have  met  individuals 
of  similar  type  in  the  labor  movement, 
but  none  more  vital  or  interesting.  It 
is  easy  to  understand,  after  talking  with 
Tom  Mooney,  why  he  could  be  so  hated 
bv  persons  and  interests  he  opposed  in 
the  bitter  struggle  on  the  Coast  between 
capital  and  labor.  He  is  so  aggressive, 
positive  and  blunt  that  one  is  almost 
bowled  over  by  the  impact  of  his  strong 
character.  You  would  like  him  if  on 
your  side:  perhaps  fear  or  hate  him 
as  an  opponent.  If  I  were  charged 
with  a  high  crime  and  Mooney  was  a 
member  of  the  bar  I  should  want  him 
to  defend  me.  He  would  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  my  behalf.  If  results  were 
nossible  of  attainment,  he’d  get  them. 
The  prisoner  did  not  know  me.  and  I 
have  no  relationship  with  the  cause  he 
represents.  At  first  he  seemed  puzzled 
that  I  had  called,  hut  was  all  candor 
after  five  minutes.  What  he  bad  to 
say  about  bis  16-year  “persecution”  was 
in  direct  terms,  man-fashion.  He  felt 
sorry  for  his  relatives  and  friends,  hut 
did  not  pitv  himself,  did  not  regret  the 
object  of  his  career,  stood  firmly  for 
the  organized  labor  cause,  freely  ex¬ 
pressed  abhorrence  of  those  who.  be  savs. 
have  held  him  captive  because  of  his 
mission  and  principles  rather  than  for 
any  violation  of  law.  and  had  no  notion 
he  would  gain  freedom  immediately,  if 
ever,  but  proposed  to  go  on  fighting 
while  he  had  breath.  One  cannot  always 
tell  what  is  in  a  man’s  heart  bv  what 
he  savs.  but  I  got  the  distinct  impres¬ 
sion  that  Mooney  is  in  tnith  the  martyr 
his  friends  have  long  contended  and  to 
me  it  seemed  incredible  that  California, 
blessed  bv  very  heaven,  could  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  imprison  that  high-type  person 
in  the  circumstances  that  are  now  well- 
k-nown  as  governing  in  the  Mooney  case. 
*  *  * 

Northwest  glimpses— in  a  hur¬ 
ried  trip,  with  aggrevatingly  short 
stopovers,  one  gathers  only  top  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  glories  of  the  Northwest, 
but  I  found  it  an  exciting  adventure  to 
dash  from  the  semi-tropics,  througdi  a 


blizzard  in  the  Cascades,  to  the  □ 
and  handsome  cities  of  Puget  Sc 
.  .  .  The  depression  is  felt  all  alaw 
Coast,  but  not  as  severely  asHn 
Middle  West  and  East  There  w; 
such  deep  pessimism  in  casual  u 
Many  men  seemed  resentful  of  faili 
of  national  political  and  economic 
ers.  Nowhere  in  America  is  joum« 
on  a  higher  plane,  progressive  and 
to  original  principles  of  public  ser 
than  in  the  Northwest  .  .  .  The 
of  Portland  Journal  works  in  i 
remodeled  quarters  and  it  seemed 
that  the  distinguished  and  hard-h. 
founder  of  that  newspaper,  the 
Charles  Samuel  Jackson,  would  be  p, 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  his 
P.  L.  Jackson,  B.  F.  Irvine  (the 
editor),  Donald  J.  Sterling,  mam_, 
editor  and  staff  .  .  .  The  famed  Or^ 
gontan,  O.  L.  Price  publisher  and  PsuB 
R.  Kelty,  editor,  is  one  of  the  nation', 
great  newspapers,  brimful  on  the 
of  my  call  with  the  news  of  the  c„ 
munity  and  the  universe,  and  with 
editorial  page  as  distinctive  as  Mt 
Hood.  This  journalistic  tower  is  in  it 
82nd  year,  first  newspaper  to  be 
lished  west  of  the  Rockies  . 
young  sons  of  the  late  James  G. 

20  and  22  years  of  age  respeetmdW 
with  their  mother  Mrs.  Josei^ine 
Scripps,  whom  I  met  in  Seattle,  are  i 
ing  the  advantages  of  the  merged 
land  News-Telegram,  one  of  tWr  | 
of  11  newspapers  on  the  Pacific  ( — , . 
T exas,  Utah  and  Idgho.  A  sadly  vaamt] 
place  in  Portland  for  me  was  the  i 
of  the  late  Fred  Boalt.  whose 
human-interest  spirit  dominated 
News  for  many  years. 

*  *  * 

OWING  to  time  schedule  it  was 
possible  to  visit  Tacoma,  or 
kane,  or  other  interesting  cities,  1 
Seattle  I  .saw  the  new  white  stone 
of  the  Times,  unquestionably  a  ' 
building  both  in  form  and  in  prodW- 
tion  efficiency.  Years  ago  (jol.  C.  B; 
Blethen  told  me  in  detail  of  plans  for 
color  printing  in  the  daily  editioBi. 
Even  then  this  pioneer  was  working  wWi 
color  blocks,  both  for  editorial 
advertising  treatment.  It  was  pi 

to  see  his  dream  come  true,  with _ 

tive  color  advertising  appearing  bottom- 
right  on  the  first  page  of  the  Times  on 
the  day  of  my  visit  .  .  .  Publishers  who 
believe  one  must  locate  a  newspaper 
office  in  the  dead  center  of  Main  Street 
should  consult  Col.  Blethen  before  build¬ 
ing.  He  can  tell  how  he  took  his  paper 
a  half-mile  from  the  dead  center  of  the 
city  and  gets  along  quite  comfortably, 
thanks  .  .  .  Post-Inielligencer  is  a  good 
example  of  the  Hearst  pattern  in  Seattle, 
in  able  hands  and  fighting  a  diffieoh 
battle  due  to  its  refusal,  on  very  just 
grounds  in  my  opinion,  to  lower  local 
advertising  rates.  I  found  several  oM' 
friends  in  that  fast  office  .  .  The  .5far 
is  edited  by  the  younger  son  of  Mrs. 
Scripps.  It  was  my  opinion  that  these 
brothers  are  sure  to  be  heard  from  in  a 
large  way  in  American  journalism. 
Steeped  in  the  lore  of  the  trade,  from 
the  special  angle  of  their  far-famed 
grandfather,  the  late  E.  W.  .Scripps, 
they  are  intelligently  at  work  to  carry 
on  the  tradition  of  free,  popular  jour¬ 
nalism  and  btiild  up  and  extend  tlieir 
empire. 

*  *  * 

Entering  the  office  of  ranfomierl 
Sun  one  instantly  encounters  in  the  I 
business  office  something  which  reflects- 1 
the  spirit  of  the  editor  and  publish^,  I 
R.  J.  Cromie.  It  is  order  and  quiet 
speed,  amid  growing  plants,  cut  flowers  | 
and  even  canary  birds  swinging  in  cag« 
from  the  ceiling.  Rarely  does  one  visit 
a  happier  office.  Mr.  Cromie  is  a  writ¬ 
ing  publisher  and  editor,  his  editorials 
sounding  a  progressive  note  which 
echoes  throughout  the  Dominion  Few 
men  in  the  United  .States,  let  alone 
Canada,  have  better  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  chaotic  condition  of  world 
itics  and  economics.  When  I  enteiw  ' 
his  office  he  was  dictating  an  editorial  j 
which  contained  this  phrase :  “3Vhat , 
right  has  any  government  to  protect  ^ 
and  actually  increase  the  interest  ratt^ 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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'OUR  methods  have  been  employed 
for  printing  color  supplements  on 
J)  presses.  Relief  designs,  using 
^tetype  or  electrotype  plates,  were 
St  used,  and  today  this  process  is 
principally  employed.  Planographic,  ofl- 
1,  and  rotogravure  process  followed 
j  the  order  named. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  web-relief 
ting  was  made  by  the  New  York 
in  1893  on  a  press  designed 
Ly  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  This  machine  had 
*  e  large  impression  drum  surrounded 
color-plate  cylinders,  and  it  demon- 
llrated  that  individual  impression  cylin- 
n  were  needed  to  permit  of  overlays 
correct  imperfections  in  the  plates 
I  confine  the  heaviest  impression  to 
solids  in  the  designs,  thus  relieving 
light  portions  of  excessive  pres- 
hre  which  caused  wear  and  shortened 
. .  life  of  the  plates, 
i  lo  1894  small  Hoe  color  presses  were 
istalled  in  the  New  York  Herald  and 

te  World,  but  the  product  was  not  de- 
loped  as  it  might  have  been. 

Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst  bought 
e  New  York  Journal  in  1896,  and  one 
his  first  moves  was  to  enter  the 
^.lor-comic  field  against  Puck  and 
dge,  small  size  weekly  papers.  R.  Hoe 
Co.  built  a  press  to  specifications, 
jrrecting  the  mistakes  of  the  machine 
ir  the  Recorder. 

The  printing  of  the  first  comic  section 
as  even  funnier  than  the  subjects  fur- 
idwd  by  Outcault,  Opper  and  other 
unous  humorists.  For  some  time  the 
cister  of  the  colors  was  weird.  This 
oblem  called  for  new  methods  of 
'lor-plate  making  and  electrotyping. 
The  artist  furnished  a  black  line 
awing,  from  which  a  wet-plate  nega- 
ve  was  made.  From  this  four  prints 
ere  made  on  zinc  plates,  one  of  which 
ai  etched  for  the  black  key  plate.  The 
rtist  then  colored  his  black  sketch,  and 
ran  this  the  plate-maker  laid  in  by 
the  red,  yellow  and  blue  on  the 
'her  three  plates,  using  Ben  Day  films 
5  get  the  desired  color  effects.  This 
ystem  was  finally  perfected  in  the 
lea^rst  plant  and  is  used  on  all  comic 
ijoucts  printed  from  relief  plates. 

The_  great  majority  of  comic  and 
Mgazine  sections  in  the  country  are 
'rmted  today  by  the  relief  process  from 
retype  or  stereotype  plates.  By 
mpl^ing  precision  machinery  and  im- 
■oved  methods  stereotype  plates  have 
■een  improved  and  are  now  used  in 
fwte  sections  in  the  Hearst  plants  at 
Baltimore,  Boston.  New  York,  Los 
^  lyeies  and  San  Francisco,  where  they 
wear  at  the  end  of 
|i.^.(K)0  impressions. 

w  a  long  period  the  first  Hearst 
si7»  music,  sheet  music 

and  it«r  colors  on  the  title  page. 

't  folded  with  the  comic, 
visible^ilu  were  made.  In- 

hv  the  1.  ‘*''^'*opcd  with  a  hot  iron 

time  popular  for  a  long 

•Dravitw  were  perfumed  by 

runnii^  'ologne  on  the  paper  while 
*  aluminum  ink  had 

^plaSs  iT*  J"?®!:;  «  they  filled  the 
frequent  stops  for 
Patcr^oW O"  Easter 

pmbroii^  •’y  children, 

ffansfer  iSc.  P**'*'^*  were  printed  in 


By  GEORGE  E.  PANCOAST 

Mechanical  Superintendent,  Hearst  Newspapers,  New  York 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Pancoast  for  the  Third 
Conference  of  Technical  Experts  in  the  Printing  Industry  held  in  the  McGraiv- 
Hill  Building,  Neto  York,  this  week.  The  paper  was  read  for  Mr.  Pancoast  in 
his  absence. 


His  first  color  press  was  made  to 
print  a  specific  product,  but  Mr.  Hearst, 
who  had  done  the  most  pioneering  in 
this  field,  insisted  upon  a  more  flexible 
machine.  A  design  permitting  many 
different  combinations  was  submitted  to 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  who  built  in  1897,  a 
seven-unit  press  enabling  the  production 
of  a  four-page  comic  in  four  and  three 
colors  and  a  12-page  magazine  with  a 
three-color  cover  and  back  page.  This 
press  was  later  increased  to  ten  units, 
adding  a  fourth  color  to  the  magazine 
cover  and  eight  more  pages  in  black. 

In  1914  Mr.  Hearst  ordered  a  twelve- 
cylinder  universal-unit  press  (inventwl 
in  his  organization  and  patented)  built 
by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  This  machine  was 
set  up  in  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  operated  every  dav,  printing  the 
comic  and  magazine  sections  for  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

At  this  time  the  “Exposition”  press 
was  the  largest  in  the  world,  with  only 
twelve  units.  Today  there  are  twelve 
24-unit  presses  in  the  Hearst  service 
printing  over  5,000,000  comics  and 
magazines  every  week.  The  comics 
have  grown  from  four  pages  in  three 
and  four  colors  to  16  pages  all  in  four 
colors.  This  forced  their  removal  from 
the  magazine  presses  printing  the 
“American  Weekly,”  and  permits  the 
printing  of  a  48-page  “American 
Weekly,”  16  pages  in  four  colors. 

Over  5,000,000  of  the  “American 
Weekly”  and  the  comics  are  printed 
simultaneously  in  five  plants,  from  San 
Francisco  to  Boston,  and  distributed 
with  16  Hearst  Sunday  papers.  The 
value  of  the  color  presses  and  plate¬ 
making  equipments  is  not  less  than  ten 
million  dollars. 

The  Ben  Day  process  was  used  on  all 
color  plates  up  to  1923,  when  experi¬ 


ments  proved  that  four-color  process 
plates  could  be  made  and  printed  suc¬ 
cessfully.  This  process  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  very  high  point  by  the 
Hearst  organization. 

The  relief  method  of  multi-color 
printing  has  been  traced  here,  from  the 
beginning,  through  the  Hearst  experi¬ 
ences,  because  all  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  process  Mr.  Hearst  has 
pioneered. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  planographic 
printing  on  a  web  was  made  by  Joseph 
Palmer  Knapp,  for  year-  president  of 
the  American  Lithographic  Company. 
Up  to  1899  his  efforts  were  directed  to 
the  use  of  a  separate  design  for  each 
color  or  tint  in  the  picture.  The  first 
press  built  had  15  design  cylinders 
around  a  rubber  -  covered  impression 
drum.  No  commercial  jobs  were  printed 
on  this  machine.  The  15  design  cylin¬ 
ders  multiplied  the  register  and  other 
mechanical  troubles  and  increased  the 
grief  in  passing  the  web  through  the 
press.  Reorganizing  the  engineering 
staff  in  1899,  Mr.  Knapp  was  induced 
to  try  superposing  designs  and  amal¬ 
gamating  the  colors  on  the  face  of  the 
pajier.  A  six-cylinder  experimental 
press  was  built  which  demonstrated  that 
this  was  the  practical  road  to  travel. 
It  was  a  long  and  hard  battle,  for  there 
was  no  precedent  to  follow  as  in  the 
relief  field. 

First,  a  new  cylindrical  design  sur¬ 
face  was  produced,  as  circular  stones 
were  out  of  the  question  and  diameters 
must  be  maintained.  At  first  zinc  was 
electrolytically  deposited  on  a  copper 
tube,  but  this  was  too  soft  and  the  life 
of  the  design  too  short.  Soon  a  method 
of  dejwsiting  nickel  and  zinc  at  the 
same  time  was  worked  out  and  resulted 
in  a  surface  as  good  as  the  finest  litho¬ 


At  the  mechanical  conference,  left  to  right — R.  V.  Olsen,  Sterling  Engraving 
Company,  New  York;  Fred  Wilson,  production  manager,  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.; 
Joseph  M.  Farrell,  Blackman  Company,  and  V.  Spiegel,  Lord  &  Thomas  and 

Logan. 


graphic  stone  and  good  for  over  a 
hundred  thousand  impressions. 

It  was  then  necessary  to  translate  the 
hand  methods  of  lithographic  trans¬ 
ferring  into  mechanical  process  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  designs  in  predetermined 
relation  on  their  respective  tubes  and 
insure  register. 

First,  a  key  transfer  press  was  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  a  coated  copper  tube 
with  a  key  and  a  gear  (with  a  finder 
tooth)  meshing  with  a  rack  on  a  flat 
bed  carrying  a  “stick-up”  plate,  with 
register  marks,  on  which  the  transfers 
for  the  different  colors  were  located 
by  hand.  The  design  cylinder,  brought 
into  tooth  contact  with  the  ^d-rack  po¬ 
sition  by  the  finder  tooth,  picked  up  the 
transfers  in  a  fixed  relation  to  the  key 
in  the  tube,  and  succeeding  color 
transfers  bore  the  same  relation  to 
their  tubes. 

Dire  failure  was  predicted  when  it 
was  attempted  to  “roll  up  and  etch"  by 
machine,  as  it  took  the  lithographer 
years  to  become  efficient  in  this  hand 
operation.  A  machine  was  made,  how¬ 
ever,  that  did  the  work  perfectly,  and 
for  a  long  time  this  machine  operated 
until  by  mistake  a  set  of  tubes  which 
had  not  been  “etched”  was  put  into  a 
press  and  made  a  record  run,  causing 
the  dropping  of  this  expensive  operation. 

It  was  soon  found  inadvisable  to  print 
from  the  key  tube,  owing  to  long  runs, 
and  a  multi-transfer  press  was  designed. 
Tbe  key  tube,  after  being  inked,  was 
contacted  by  a  transfer  cylinder  covered 
with  a  hard  vulcanized  blanket  with  a 
pure  rubber  face  and  an  impression 
was  made  on  this  surface,  which  was 
then  rocked  into  contact  and  thus  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  fresh  tube. 

The  “offset”  problem  forced  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  first  web  offset  perfect¬ 
ing  press  in  1901.  A  black  design 
cylinder  of  the  same  character  used  for 
color  was  put  in  this  back  printer,  con¬ 
tacting  with  a  rubber  offset  surface 
which  printed  on  the  back  of  the  web, 
using  for  impression  a  design  cylinder 
with  moistened  surface  to  prevent  off¬ 
set  from  the  freshly  printed  web. 

For  newspaper  supplements  for  many 
cities  covers  were  printed  in  six  colors 
and  delivered  flat  by  these  presses.  They 
were  then  cut  up  and  fed  by  alternating 
Cross  feeders  to  black  halftone  presses 
and  delivered,  wire  stitched,  as  complete 
book-form  supplements. 

Compared  with  lithographic  or  alumi¬ 
num  sheet-feed  work  the  product  was 
dull  owing  to  low  finish  paper  and  the 
fact  that  “you  can’t  paint  your  house 
with  one  coat  of  paint.”  However, 
these  supplements  were  printed  for 
years  until  the  perfection  of  the  cheaper 
relief  process  caused  the  abandoning 
of  this  process  for  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments.  The  restrictions  of  the  Con¬ 
servation  Board  during  the  war  con¬ 
tributed  to  suppression  of  this  product. 

Experiments  from  1914  to  1918  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  completion  by  the  Goss 
Company  of  a  five-unit  rotogravure 
press  for  the  Chicago  Tribune.  These 
units  were  attached  to  a  Hoe  monotone 
rotogravure  press  and  run  in  connection 
therewith.  The  copper  cylinders  on 
both  presses  had  to  be  ground  down 
after  each  edition  to  take  a  new  design. 
This  reduced  the  circumference  so  that 
the  product  would  not  synchronize  with 
(Continued  on  page  III) 
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I  Hoe  Super^Production  Presses 

Produce 

More  and  Better  Printed  Papers 

I  In  Less  Time  and  in  Less  Space 

I  with  Greater  Safety  and  at 

I  Lower  Costs 

I  More  them  300  of  these 

I  units  are  in  daily  operation 

I  under  varying  conditions  in  26 

I  leading  newspaper  plants  and 

I  over  60  more  are  now  on  order 

I  and  in  course  of  construction 
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relation  of  press  speed  to  production 

Union  Executive  Sees  Need  for  Newsprint  Made  to  Definite  Specifications  and  Improvements 
In  Rubber  Rollers — Stresses  Employment  of  Sufficient  Man-Power 


WE  HA\  E  becMi  asked  to  present 
the  pressroom  workers’  angle 
tovrard  the  attainment  of  “high-speed” 
productivity  upon  the  high-speed  presses 
that  have  been  installed  in  the  majority 
of  our  newspaper  pressrooms. 

The  pressroom  worker  is  naturally 
concerned  in  this,  because  the  printing- 
press  manufacturer  has  been  spurred  on 
by  a  strong  competition  and  the  trend 
of  this  progressive  age  to  furnish  our 
publishers  with  machinery  that  has  been 


John  ].  Maloney,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  New  York  Newspaper  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union  No.  2. 


sold  with  the  direct  assurance  that  it  has 
been  built  for  high  speed.  In  most  in- 
j  stances  the  necessary  motor  drives  have 
been  attached  so  as  to  operate  the  press 
Jt  such  high  speed,  but  the  orders  to 
Ij operate  it  at  high  speed  with  its  equiva- 
production  have  in  some  instances 
1  been  found  difficult  because  the  essential 
■  ^uirements  of  the  pressroom  are  com- 
We  products,  well  printed,  carefully 
Rned,  and  proi^rly  folded.  It  is  in 
■jr  attempt  to  print  such  a  product  that 
or  difficulties  lie. 

The  true  tests  of  press  value  are  the 
uality  of  the  product,  the  reliability 
oil  accessibility  of  the  press,  a  de- 
rnda^lc  every-day  average  net  produc- 
.li!*  '"‘•'"ding  every  edition  over  a  long 
loough  peri(^  and  with  more  than  one 
t  MS  that  will  take  in  all  operating  con- 
F'luns.  There  are  no  fast  and  hard 
•‘M  as  to  what  we  can  procure  in  the 
./  Of  results  or  production  upon  the 
rMses  we  use ;  our  printing  effects  are 
r^ult  of  the  coordination  of  the 
irit  done  m  the  preparation  and  mak- 
"  the  plates  we  use ;  our  produc- 
results  are  affected  by  the  quality 
,  c  paper  and  the  completeness  of 
."icering  design  of  the  presses  we 
1  j-1  engineers  and 

""derstand  that  there  is 
."ffangement  in  competitive 
rnttn'r"’/  whereby  one  can  take 
i.ratffr'’  ""Other’s  findings  in  his 
wbtL'”'  f^P^r^ental  labor;  that 
I  in  laws  were  made  for. 

fact  th  ‘'onfronted  with 

fhintrc  '’""'ler’s  machinery 

N  are  hie  mechanical  features 
f  orce  dev">''  ""‘1  the  others  must 
"'^MhanSP  so«"e  way  to  do  it 
•ancas  wS  ^'’e  "lost 

'mental  stele fr '^®''«'°P'"ent  or 
be  most  nf  .i5^'  tfowever,  we  be- 

w  fully  do 

''0  of  the  technical  opera- 

Ti,;!  '"e  pressroom. 

’'ed  fowffirV  speed  production  has 
fcsible  for  hy  making  it 


us  as  his 


repre 


By  JOHN  J.  MALONEY 

Assistant  to  the  President, 

New  York  Newspaper  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  2 

Followinq,  in  part,  is  the  text  of  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Maloney  before 
the  Third  Conference  of  Technical  Experts  in  the  Printing  Industry  held  at  the 
McGraw-Hill  Building,  New  York,  this  week. 


sentative  may  desire,  and  in  the  building 
up  of  apprentices  we  have  established  a 
school.  This  branch  of  the  industry 
has  proved  very  essential  to  help  make 
the  modern  newspaper  press  successful. 
The  training  of  apprentices  is  nothing 
new,  as  the  instruction  of  pressmen 
started  19  years  ago  at  Pressmen’s 
Home,  Tennessee.  Since  the  beginning 
of  this  school  there  have  been  branch 
schools  organized  all  over  the  country 
under  the  supervision  of  the  I.  P.  P. 
&  A.  U. 

The  school  in  New  York  City  for  the 
training  of  newspaper  pressmen  came 
into  existence  in  1925  and  was  accom¬ 
plished  through  a  joint  agreement  of 


the  I.  P.  P.  &  A.  U.  for  the  local  union, 
the  Publishers’  Association  of  New 
Y'ork  City,  and  the  Board  of  Education 
of  New  York  City.  At  the  opening  of 
this  local  school  there  were  many  diffi¬ 
culties  to  overcome.  However,  with 
good  leadership  and  initiative,  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  able  to  make  the  school 
a  real  place  of  instruction  for  appren¬ 
tices  in  the  newspaper  pressroom. 

The  most  important  factor  in  our 
work  is  the  paper  we  use;  for  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  its  completeness  in  fabrical 
quality  that  we  pull  it  through  the  press, 
and  it  is  chiefly  due  to  its  finish  and 
absorptive  qualities  that  we  get  good 
printing.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe 


MULTI-COLOR  PRINTING  IN  NEWSPAPERS 
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the  folding  and  cutting  devices  which 
maintained  their  circumference. 

In  1921  the  Goss  Company  built  for 
the  Tribune  a  21-unit  press  with  five 
folders,  which  is  still  operating  and 
turning  out  a  fine  product.  To  main¬ 
tain  circumferences  the  first  design  is 
ground  off  the  cylinders,  and  they  are 
covered  with  a  coating  of  oil  or  grease, 
on  top  of  which  a  copper  deposit  0.006 
inch  thick  is  applied  electrolytically. 
This  coating  restores  the  normal  cir¬ 
cumference  and  secures  a  new  surface, 
which  allows  a  new  design  0.004  inch 
in  depth  to  be  etched.  After  use  the 
deposited  surface  can  be  stripped  off 
and  a  new  surface  applied. 

The  top  speed  of  12,000  papers  per* 
hour  makes  this  an  expensive  process  as 
compared  to  a  speed  of  22,000  or  higher 
by  the  relief  process. 

Rotogravure  is  printed  from  the 
original  design  cylinders  and  is  not  a 
reproductive  art,  as  is  the  relief  process, 
where  the  original  is  never  used  in  the 
printing,  but  is  multiplied  by  the  electro- 
typing  method,  furnishing  duplicate 
plates  or  shells  for  shipping  to  remote 
printing  plants  or  multiplied  by  matrices 
if  stereotype  plates  are  wanted.  The 
matrices  may  be  shipped  by  air  mail  to 
remote  press  plants. 

The  London  Times  has  just  launched 
a  new  product.  They  print  a  color  web 
on  a  rotogravure  press  and  roll  it  up 
on  a  spindle.  This  roll  is  fed  into  a 
black  relief  plate  press.  Perforations 
are  made  in  the  edge  of  the  color  web, 
which  operate  a  synchronizing  device 
to  keep  it  in  step  with  the  black 
product. 

There  is  a  great  secrecy  surrounding 
tliis  process  and  little  information  is 
available  regarding  the  speed  of  the 
color  or  black  presses  or  the  details  of 
the  method  of  controlling  the  color  web 
in  the  black  press.  The  process  had 
hardly  enough  practical  use  to  determine 
its  practicability  or  cost. 

This  process  has  had  a  number  of 
trials,  but  has  gained  so  little  headway 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  considering. 

Some  extravagant  predictions  are 
being  made  by  certain  press  builders. 
One  claims  he  will  build  a  press  to  run 
60,000  papers  per  hour,  giving  perfect 
register  and  color,  with  stereotype 
plates.  Present  development  of  the  art 
indicates  that  there  will  be  much  experi¬ 
menting  in  plate  making  before  high- 
grade  work  can  be  done  without  make- 
ready,  which  is  not  practical  on  daily 
editions. 

Color  was  printed  daily  on  the  New 
York  Journal  in  1898.  with  color  cylin¬ 
ders  added  to  their  Hoe  sextuple  black 
presses  and  at  the  running  speed  of  the 


presses,  24,000  papers  per  hour.  It  was 
never  intended  on  these  presses  to  print 
advertising  in  color.  The  American 
flag  in  red  and  blue  was  carried  on 
the  first  page  whenever  desired.  Sham¬ 
rocks  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  and  other 
designs  were  printed  to  attract  pur¬ 
chasers. 

The  general  feeling  is  that  color  ad¬ 
vertising  in  daily  papers  is  only  a  pass¬ 
ing  fad  and  only  of  advantage  to  the 
first  user,  to  make  his  advertisement 
more  prominent  than  those  of  his  com¬ 
petitors.  When  all  adopt  color,  this 
advantage  would  be  negative,  and  the 
added  cost  would  cause  them  all  to 
discontinue. 

Color  advertising,  such  as  is  done  in 
the  “American  Weekly”  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Sunday  sections,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  good  investment,  particu¬ 
larly  if  employed  to  illustrate  a  product 
such  as  linoleum,  dress  goods,  lacquers, 
rugs  and  other  products  susceptible  of 
reproduction.  Up  to  date  the  only 
method  of  doing  this  satisfactorily,  on 
relief  printing  machines,  is  by  color 
separation,  which  requires  register  ac¬ 
curacy  not  obtainable  at  black-press 
speeds  with  long  runs  of  the  web  be¬ 
tween  impression. 

Standard-unit-type  presses,  with  one 
exception,  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
use  of  color  plates  without  adding  sep¬ 
arate  design  cylinders  for  the  purpose. 
Outside  of  the  great  expense  for  these 
additions,  pressrooms  seldom  afford 
space  to  apply  them. 

Where  two  black  units  are  used  to 
add  two  colors  to  the  black-press  prod¬ 
uct,  it  reduces  the  size  of  the  product 
below  the  normal  capacity  of  the  ma¬ 
chines.  Consequently,  color  can  be  run 
only  when  a  small  paper  is  required  or 
by  enlarging  the  presses. 

Black  units  can  be  used  for  color  only 
by  partitioning  the  black  fountains  or 
using  portable  fountains  for  the  color 
ink.  It  is  then  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  color  and  black  inks  separated  on 
the  distributing  cylinders,  which  is 
necessary  to  utilize  the  press  to  its  full¬ 
est  capacity  by  perfecting  a  half -web  in 
black  on  the  unusued  part  of  the  unit. 

The  extra  cost  of  plates  and  the  time 
for  registering  them  on  the  press,  to 
say  nothing  of  added  pressroom  waste, 
will  run  the  price  to  a  point  where  the 
advertiser  will  soon  decide  that  it  is  not 
a  good  investment.  It  is  hard  to  see 
where  the  publisher  can  realize  on  the 
large  investment  necessary  to  do  this 
color  work  in  the  average  metropolitan 
daily.  If  the  craze  soon  dies  down,  he 
will  be  left  with  an  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  which  cannot  be  utilized  in  his 
ordinary  production. 


that  sufficient  attention  lias  been  given 
to  the  manufacturing  of  newsprint  in 
this  decade  that  has  seen  so  large  a 
development  in  high-speed  printing,  for 
to  the  most  of  us  the  same  inherent 
faults  exist  that  troubled  us  in  the  past. 
Fiber  checks,  slush  holes,  uneven  wind¬ 
ings,  poor  finish  and  lack  of  tensile 
strength  are  continually  evident,  and  we 
have  an  idea  they  will  be  with  us  until 
paper  is  made  with  definite  specifica¬ 
tions  in  formula  and  finish  to  answer 
individual  requirements.  As  it  is  now, 
most  paper  is  made  for  general  con¬ 
sumption  and  is  manufactured  with  eco¬ 
nomical  measures  that  competition  has 
compelled. 

The  packing  of  impression  cylinders 
is  important  in  the  production  of  news¬ 
papers.  I  can  remember  in  the  old  days, 
prior  to  the  invention  of  the  present- 
day  blankets  which  came  into  existence 
about  1914,  the  constant  trouble  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  pressrooms  with  the  old-style 
combination  soft  woolen  blanket  and 
muslin.  These  muslins  had  to  be 
changed  every  24  hours  in  the  large 
newspaper  pressrooms ;  it  required  alK)ut 
half  an  hour  to  change  the  tympan 
on  a  sextuple  press.  There  also  was 
another  disagreeable  job  to  perform ; 
these  soft  woolen  blankets  created  a 
bolster  in  the  margins  between  plates 
and  on  ends  of  cylinders  which  caused 
considerable  paper  breaks.  The  only 
method  we  had  at  that  time  was  to 
burn  them  down  with  a  hot  soldering 
iron.  This  required  much  time  and 
labor.  The  present  methcKl  of  packing 
cylinders  is  used  a  great  deal  through¬ 
out  all  parts  of  the  world  and  has  done 
more  to  make  it  possible  for  better 
quality  of  printing,  increased  production 
and  efficiency  than  any  other  material 
used  in  the  production  of  a  newspaper. 

Every  pressman  is  interested  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  better-looking  paper,  and  he 
is  always  up  against  many  difficulties. 
These  troubles  must  be  overcome,  and 
therefore  good  ink  is  essential— quality 
of  the  ink  instead  of  the  coverage. 
Good  ink  in  the  long  run  is  the  clieapest, 
because  it  goes  a  long  way  to  help  the 
pressman  in  producing  the  paper,  both 
with  regard  to  uniformity  and  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  free  from  smudginess, 
etc.  For  after  everything  is  said  and 
done  the  men  in  charge  of  the  press¬ 
room,  tlirough  years  of  experience, 
know  that  in  order  to  meet  exact  .sched¬ 
ule  in  prorlucing  the  pajx^r  they  must 
have  the  proper  materials. 

In  the  in.itter  of  printing  rollers,  rub¬ 
ber  has  given  us  an  improvement  over 
the  old-style  composition  rollers  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  will  not  melt  or  absorb 
moisture  from  the  air;  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  an  affinity  for 
ink,  greater  coverage  can  be  obtained  in 
the  use  of  rubber  in  form-roller  position. 

There  are,  however,  many  pressmen 
who  are  not  entirely  sold  upon  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  rubber  roller,  and  in  this 
regard  it  might  be  well  to  state  that 
even  though  the  manufacturers  of  rub¬ 
ber  rollers  maintain  tliat  a  rubber  roller 
will  stay  set  in  position  after  it  has 
once  been  adjusted,  the  practical  finding 
is  that  it  is  not  so,  for  rubber  rollers 
must  he  more  carefully  watched  for 
adjustments  than  composition  rollers, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  the  rubber-roller 
field. 

The  employment  of  sufficient  man¬ 
power  to  insure  the  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  high-speed  type  of  press  is 
of  primary  importance  if  satisfactory 
results  are  to  be  obtained.  The  heavier 
construction  of  the  different  parts  of 
high-speed  presses,  even  to  the  rollers, 
as  well  as  doubling  the  amount  of  paper 
consumption,  has  increa.sed  the  burden 
of  labor  on  the  press  operatives  50  to 
100  per  cent. 

Let  me  illustrate :  A  form  roller  on 
(Continued  on  page  VI) 
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NEW  PRINTING  PROCESSES  REVIEWED 

Three-Color  Half-tone  Work  Has  Made  Great  Strides — Four-Color  Offset  Printing  at  Higl 
Speeds  Highly  Developed  in  Berlin — Pantone  Process  Explained 


IT  IS  not  the  purpose  of  this  pai^r  to 
go  into  too  much  detail,  but  simply 
to  review  briefly  the  developments  in 
the  new  printing  processes.  I  have 
personally  investigated  every  printing 
process  that  has  had  public  announce¬ 
ment  that  I  thought  had  a  chance  to  be 
a  commercial  success. 

I  have  purposely  left  the  subject  of 
planographic  printing  until  the  last,  as  I 
feel  that  I  can  speak  with  some  author¬ 
ity  on  that  subject.  While  the  major 
part  of  my  work  in  the  last  25  years  has 
been  in  connection  with  special  high¬ 
speed  letterpress  rotaries,  from  6  inches 
up  to  110  inches  in  width,  about  ten 
years  ago  I  started  an  exhaustive  re¬ 
search  in  planographic  printing  in  the 
hope  of  finding  something  that  would 
improve  the  quality  of  the  work  without 
sacrificing  speed — so  if  I  appear  to 
speak  in  the  first  person  on  the  plano¬ 
graphic  subject,  it  is  because  I  can  find 
no  other  way  of  expressing  myself. 

Printing  processes  as  we  know  them 
today  come  under  the  three  classifica¬ 
tions  of  relief,  intaglio,  and  plano¬ 
graphic  Some  of  us  no  doubt  are  relief 
or  letterpress  minded,  some  intaglio  or 
rotagravure  minded,  and  some  plano¬ 
graphic  or  litho  minded.  It  has  been 
my  endeavor  to  keep  an  open  mind  on 
the  entire  subject 

In  letterpress  printing  electrotype 
plates  are  indispensable,  but  nothing  has 
been  found  to  take  the  place  of  the 
stereo,  owing  to  its  low  cost  and  the 
speed  at  which  it  can  be  produced. 
Several  manufacturers  are  turning  out 
equipment  that  will  produce  from  two  to 
three  finished  plates  a  minute.  Europe 
has  made  great  strides  in  improving 
the  quality  of  stereo  plates.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  note  the  fine  commercial 
printing  done  from  these  plates. 

A  demonstration  of  what  could  be 
done  with  stereo  plates  was  given  to  me 
at  the  Winkler  plant  in  Bern,  Switzer¬ 
land.  I  was  given  a  sheet  containing 
16  three-color  halftones,  all  of  the  same 
subject,  one  original  and  fifteen  dupli¬ 
cates,  made  by  their  die-casting  method, 
and  with  an  eight-power  glass  it  was 
impossible  to  pick  out  the  original.  They 
claim  a  speed  of  three  completely  fin¬ 
ished  newspaper  plates  per  minute. 

The  three-color  halftone  process, 
which  is  based  on  the  Clerk  Maxwell 
theory  of  light,  discovered  in  1861,  has 
made  great  progress  in  the  last  25 
years. 

The  German  prismatic  camera,  which 
makes  the  three  negatives  in  perfect 
register  at  one  exposure,  is  a  worthy 
contribution  to  this  process.  Likewise 
is  the  panchromatic  plate. 

We  have  our  two-,  three-,  and  four- 
color  presses,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  limit  of  speed  had’ been  reached  in 
our  modern  high-speed  rotaries,  and 
while  the  letterpress  process  is  ver>' 
likely  more  highly  developed  than  the 
intaglio  or  planographic,  it  remains  in 
principle  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Gutenberg.  There  are  still  many 
problems  to  solve  and  there  always 
will  be. 

Hand  printing  of  steel  engravings  by 
the  intaglio  process  was  done  as  far 
back  as  the  15th  Century. 

In  1894  Karl  Klietsch  started  the  ro¬ 
tagravure  process,  or  photogravure  as 
it  was  call^  at  that  time.  He  was  also 
the  inventor  of  the  flat-plate  photo¬ 
gravure,  which  is  stilled  us^  in  Europe. 
The  copper  plates  are  prepared  similar 
to  our  rotagravure  cylinder  with  the 
use  of  carbon  tissue  and  printed  on  an 
ordinary  copper-plate  press.  The  im¬ 
provement  that  Klietsch  made  in  his 
rotagravure  was  to  introduce  a  crossline 
into  the  image  on  the  copper  instead 
of  using  a  grain,  as  he  did  on  his  pho¬ 
togravure.  The  screen,  of  course,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  tones  of  the  picture 
as  in  halftone,  but  is  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  cells  in  the  coppe 
to  hold  the  ink. 


By  CLARENCE  L.  JOHNSTON 

Consulting  Engineer  in  Printing  Processes,  San  Francisco; 
Member,  A.S.M.E. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Johnson  read  at  the  meeting  of  tnechanical  e.vperts  in  A'crc 
York  this  uvek. 


This  process  was  carried  on  in  secret 
for  many  years,  and  in  principle  it  is 
the  same  today  as  it  was  then.  It  does 
not  seem  likely  that  this  process  will 
displace  letterpress  to  any  great  extent, 
although  it  is  surprising  the  develop¬ 
ment  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
few  years. 

I  saw  a  five-color  perfecting  machine 
in  the  experimental  department  of  the 
M.A.N.  Company  in  Augsburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  if  you  were  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Wilhelm,  their  chief  engineer,  he  would 
almost  convince  you  that  there  would 
not  be  any  other  kind  of  printing  in  a 
few  years.  The  Sun  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany  at  Watford,  just  outside  of  Lon¬ 
don,  has  a  six-color  perfecting  press. 

At  the  printers’  exhibit  in  Leipzig 
there  were  many  sheet-fed  rotagravure 
presses  on  exhibit. 

The  Neiv  York  Times  probably  has 
the  most  modern  rotagravure  plant  in 
the  world. 

The  process,  I  believe,  is  more  gen¬ 
erally  used  in  Germany  than  in  any 
other  country,  although  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  volume  is  concerned, 
is  far  ahead.  It  is  said  that  in  news¬ 
paper  work  alone  there  are  printed 
3,500,000  supplements  weekly. 

The  cylinders  have  been  e.xpensive  to 
prepare  and  have  been  comparatively 
short-lived,  but  chromium  plate  seems 
to  be  the  answer  so  far  as  the  life  of 
the  cylinder  is  concerned,  and  the  plat¬ 
ing  of  a  thin  copper  shell  to  a  master 
cylinder,  then  stripping  it  off  when  the 
run  is  finished,  has  greatly  cut  the  cost. 
This  invention  also  makes  it  possible 
to  maintain  exact  diameters  and  does 
away  with  the  expensive  grinding  op¬ 
eration. 

Since  Senefelder  was  given  the  credit 
for  the  discovery  of  the  lithographic 
process  about  the  year  1800,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  development  in 
lithography;  from  printing  direct  from 
stone  up  to  the  offset  process,  from 
the  stone  engraving  to  the  photolith, 
from  the  direct  transfer  to  the  step-and- 
repeat  machines,  and  from  the  one-color 
offset  to  the  three-  and  even  four-color 
machines.  We  know  the  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages  of  the  process. 

The  aquatone  process  seemed  for  a 
time  to  have  great  possibilities,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  so  far  as  quality 
is  concerned,  stands  alone  in  the  offset 
field.  If  it  were  ptissible  to  get  the 


number  of  impressions  from  an  aqua- 
tone  plate  as  is  obtainable  from  a  photo¬ 
lith  plate,  its  future  would  no  doubt 
be  assured. 

Any  fair-minded  person  must  admit 
that  the  offset  process  in  the  hands  of 
a  skilled  workman,  under  ideal  condi¬ 
tions,  has  its  place  in  the  printing  in¬ 
dustries,  but  none  of  us  would  be  so 
rash  as  to  predict  that  it  would  ever 
take  the  place  of  letterpress  in  news¬ 
papers  or  periodicals,  although  I  have 
seen  in  Berlin  four-color  perfecting  roll- 
fed  offset  presses  turning  out  weekly 
publications  at  an  astonishing  rate  of 
speed,  with  apparently  no  trouble. 

In  order  to  test  out  this  process  in  a 
practical  way,  I  designed  and  the  Kidder 
Press  Company  built  a  roll-fed  two- 
color  perfecting  machine.  The  press  had 
a  cylinder  circumference  of  25J  inches 
and  would  take  up  to  a  26-inch  web. 
and  was  equipped  with  letterpress  at¬ 
tachment  for  strike-ins,  numbering  at¬ 
tachments.  punches,  horizontal  and 
vertical  perforators,  and  folder  for  pro¬ 
ducing  continuous  form  stationery,  such 
as  is  used  on  the  Elliott  and  Under¬ 
wood  billing  machines.  It  was  designed 
for  a  speed  of  15,000  revolutions  per 
hour. 

I  would  not  say  that  this  machine  was 
a  failure,  for  we  built  four  more  later, 
but  the  process  for  that  particular  class 
of  work  fell  short  of  my  expectations. 

I  have  had  as  many  as  100,000  im¬ 
pressions  from  a  photo-lith  plate,  and 
other  plates  made  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  would  run  only  10,000. 
The  quality  of  the  work  was  excellent 
and  the  speed  was  entirely  satisfactory, 
but  the  waste  was  greater  and  pro¬ 
duction  lower  than  on  our  letterpress 
machines. 

The  dream  of  every  lithographer,  and 
it  became  mine,  was  to  do  away  with 
water  and  the  gum  pot. 

I  went  over  to  see  Price  in  London, 
who  was  reputed  to  have  a  dry  litho 
process.  Under  the  magic  hand  of 
Price,  his  process  appears  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  His  plant  is  located  in  a  gas- 
lighted,  dark  room,  in  a  back  street  of 
London,  typical  of  the  small  litho  shops 
in  England.  He  is  actually  printing 
day  in  and  day  out  on  hand-fed  offset 
machines  from  zinc  plates  as  fine  a  class 
of  offset  printing  as  I  have  ever  seen 
without  water ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
work  is  much  blacker  than  wet  offset. 


It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  n, 
information  from  Price,  and  it  was* 
possible  to  get  him  to  come  to 
United  States  to  make  a  demonstratiot 
Through  one  of  my  associates  in  L» 
don  I  was  able  to  get  a  supply  of 
magic  ink  shipped  to  the  United  State 
At  times  we  got  fair  results;  a 
other  times,  none  at  all.  I  came  to  t^ 
conclusion  that  it  took  a  combinatn 
of  London  fog,  a  dark  hole  of  a  prev 
room,  and  the  magic  hand  of  Price  h* 
self  to  get  results,  so  we  quit. 

In  my  twenty-five  years’  experienai 
engineering  and  research  in  the  priab 
industry  the  Pantone  process  is 
only  process  I  have  seen  that  in  * 
judgment  might  some  day  displace  le 
lithography.  I  believe  it  also  hasi 
chance  to  eventually  displace  too 
gravure  owing  to  the  low  cost  of  pla* 
superior  quality  and  apparently  unli* 
ted  speed. 

Enough  has  been  published  about  is 
Plantone  process,  so  that  every  one  ii 
terested  knows  that  it  is  basd  on  ik 
principle  that  mercury  is  resistant  t 
ink. 

This  principle  is  not  new;  thercconi 
show  that  experiments  were  carried* 
in  France  in  1870,  but  A.  Ronald  Tm 
reduced  this  principle  to  practice.  ! 
made  a  trip  to  London  to  see  Mr.  Tti* 
immediately  upon  the  announcement  a 
the  Pantone  process  in  The  firitii 
Printer.  I  have  worked  with  Mr.  Its 
in  his  laboratories  and  have  foUoie 
every  step  of  his  developments.  I  Im 
made  the  plates  in  this  country;  liar 
printed  from  them  in  a  commefa 
way.  I  have  never  found  a  paper* 
which  they  would  not  print  satisfactor- 
nor  have  I  ever  found  a  point  at  wfc 
they  wear  out.  By  many,  Pantoni 
considered  just  a  mercury  plate  Ih 
is  a  mistake.  It  should  be  considered! 
new  and  complete  printing  proasi 
is  applicable  to  either  direct  printing* 
offset,  and  requires  no  revolutko' 
changes  in  equipment  to  get  resd! 

Mr.  Trist  has  taken  into  conside®’ 
every  phase  of  the  printing  art,  ri 
the  result  that  he  has  overcome  ^ 
it  not  most,  of  the  evils  that  MSi* 
our  present-day  prcKesses.  In  his  pra 
ess  he  deals  with  known  factors  oul;. 
and  leaves  nothing  to  the  hands  of  * 
skilled  craftsman  to  get  results. 

We  know  that  no  two  halftones,  toi 
nically  speaking,  are  alike;  we  ■ 
that  the  fine  edging  and  staging 
quired  in  this  work  is  difficult  on ;  - 
graphic  plates.  The  Pantone  screen 
he  has  produced  will  give  mechanio- 
an  exact  reproduction  of  Jigf'*,; 
shade.  Photographs  of  various  ►  • 
of  white  paper  which  appear  the; 
to  the  eye  will  show  different-siied 
on  the  printed  sheet. 

The  screen  is  made  in  a  specially 
structed  camera,  on  the  front  of  j' 
is  a  revolving  stop  which  control' 
amount  of  light  that  goes  to  font 
photographic  image.  Between  | 
and  the  photographic  plate  is  * 
crossline  screen  of  the  Lesy  type 
a  very  fine  adjustment  the 
photographic  plate  are  moved 
pendently  until  they  are  in 

What  really  happens  is  that  tl^ 
line  screen  is  acting  as  a 
pinhole  cameras,  focused 
volving  stop,  the  images  of  wn  ;  [ 
photographed  on  a  specially  Pf'  j 
non-halation  plate.  The  t 

a  slope  of  silver  density  is  produw  ^ 
the  form  of  an  amphithMte^ 
the  four  lines  of  each  of  tne 
openings.  j  •  r  ;  ' 

In  use,  the  screen  is  placed  i^^  ^  | 
with  the  photograhic  plate,  [ 
result  that  the  amphitheater  c 
conjunction  with  the  light  so  ^ 
flections  from  any  part  ot  ^  ■ 
being  of  different  density,  K*  ■ 

the  amphitheater  or  slope  to  gf  '  ■ 

(Continued  on  page  K 


Among  newspaper  mechanical  men  attending  Printing  Industries  Division  con¬ 
ference — J.  W.  Addison,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  (left)  and  Arthur  H.  Bums, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Mr.  Bums  read  a  paper  on  “Printing  Rollers,” 
which  appears  on  page  XIV. 
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Washington  Street  and 
PI  Alley  (famous  news- 
paper  row)  Boston, 
Mass.,  showing  The 
Boston  Post  buildings. 
(Photo  —  Ewing  Gallo* 
way.) 


The  Boston  Post 

A  pioneer  in  their  use 

now  has  1547  Goodrich  Rollers 


IN  1919  The  Boston  Post 
placed  its  first  order  for 
Goodrich  Rubber  Rollers.  This 
paper  was  one  of  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  their  better  printing 
qualities. 

Again  and  again  Goodrich  rollers 
have  been  reordered.  Today  their 
22  Hoe  black  presses  and  2  Hoe 
color  presses  together  with  one 
Duplex  press  use  a  total  of  1547 
Goodrich  rollers. 


Hoe  Straight  Pattern  Superapeed  Unit- 
type  Octuple  press  completely  equipped 
with  Goodrich  rollers. 

Day  after  day  in  heat  or  cold,  in 
dry  air  or  damp,  it  is  the  same. 
Goodrich  rollers  are  always  ready 
to  go  —  no  cleaning  —  no  delays. 
They  pick  ink  up  quickly,  spread  it 
evenly,  put  it  on  the  plate  smoothly. 
Half  tones  and  type  become 


clearer  and  sharper.  It  is 
actually  cheaper  to  get  this 
better  printing.  For  in  extra  wear 
alone  Goodrich  Rubber  Rollers 
more  than  pay  for  their  cost.  The 
savings  in  time,  expense,  and  the 
better  job  they  do  are  bonuses  in 
economy  and  good  will. 

If  you  want  to  know  exactly  what 
Goodrich  rollers  will  do  in  your 
plant,  drop  us  a  line.  We  shall  gladly 
give  you  full  information. 


■ - NILES  &  NELSON,  Inc.  _ 

75  West  Street,  New  York  ExcluSWe  Distributors  uo  W.  Madison  St.,  Chlcajo 

Cioodrich  Rollers 


VI 
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PRE-MAKEREADY  AN 
AID  TO  PRINTING 

Will  Save  Press  Time  But  Plates 
Must  Be  Otherwise  Accurate 
for  Process  to  Be 
of  Benefit 

Following  ia  the  text  of  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Bryant  before  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Printing  Experts  in  New 
York  this  week. 

By  George  F.  Bryant 
Consulting  Engineer,  Chicago 

To  Open  this  discussion  on  premake- 
ready  developments,  it  is  advantageous 
to  analyze  briefly  the  matter  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  Tlie  preparation  of  printing  plates 
for  quality  printing  has  heretofore  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  flat  plate, 
wherein  the  purpose  of  preparation  of 
flat  plates  is  almost  exclusively  an  eco¬ 
nomical  issue  based  on  the  elimination 
of  idle  press  hours.  Made-ready  plates, 
while  highly  desirable,  are  not  uni¬ 
versally  used  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
most  every  instance  an  individual  im¬ 
pression  cylinder  is  provided  for  each 
set  of  plates,  permitting  the  use  of 
overlay  or  underlay,  or  both,  that  may 
be  necessary  to  produce  the  desired 
effect  in  relief  printing. 

The  present-day  demand  for  high- 
grade  color  printing  has  to  a  great 
extent  caused  the  passing  of  printing 
from  the  flat  plate  to  the  curved  plate 
used  on  rotary  printing  presses. 

The  general  practice  in  producing 
printing  plates  for  rotary  presses  has 
heretofore  embodied  the  same  proce¬ 
dure  as  applied  in  the  production  of  flat 
plates.  The  plate  is  produced  flat,  its 
makereadv  or  preparation  applied  while 
flat,  and  then  by  means  of  various  types 
of  bending  equipment  is  curved  to  fit 
the  cylinder.  The  curving  of  these 
plates  to  fit  the  cylinder  accurately  is 
technically  impossible,  and  the  values  of 
preparation  or  premakercady  are  greatly 
reduced  by  the  distortion  and  stretch  of 
the  printing  surface. 

Rotary  press  color  printing  has  en¬ 
counter^  two  difficult  problems: 

First,  the  impression  of  a  plurality  of 
printing  plates  on  a  single  impression 
surface. 

Second,  the  uniformly  accurate  reg¬ 
ister  of  a  plurality  of  printing  plates, 
both  within  themselves  and  with  each 
other. 

In  relief  printing,  using  a  plurality 
of  printing  plates  on  a  single  impression 
surface,  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  pres¬ 
sure  upon  different  sections  of  the  print¬ 
ing  plate,  in  accordance  with  the  depth 
of  the  shades.  Without  uniformly  ac¬ 
curate  register  of  a  plurality  of  printing 
plates  engaging  a  single  impression  sur¬ 
face,  little  is  accomplished  by  prepara¬ 
tion  of  premakeready,  as  such  prepara¬ 
tion  is  seriously  impaired  in  correcting 
the  register  under  present-day  methods. 

Premakeready  of  printing  plates  is 
being  accomplished  by  two  universally 
used  methods: 

First,  by  means  of  the  plate  being 
pressed  against  a  matrix  or  frisket  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  printing  surface  of  the  plate. 
The  matrix  contains  varying  depths  of 
a  predetermined  nature  and  produces 
such  gradations  as  may  be  desired. 

Second,  the  use  of  a  zinc  etching 
having  predetermined  gradations  of 
varying  depths  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  plate  and  pressed  against  a  soft 
blanket  on  the  face  of  the  plate. 

Made-ready  plates  of  either  method 
will  accomplish  a  great  saving  of  idle 
press  time,  but  to  obtain  full  benefit 
from  such  preparation,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  plate  be  otherwise  accurate. 

It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  in 
the  production  of  curved  printing  plates 
to  apply  premakeready  while  the  print¬ 
ing  plate  is  in  a  curved  position  and 
the  inner  side  machined  with  a  frisket 
on  its  printing  face  to  protect  its 
preparation. 

Present-day  equipment  permits  the 
manufacture  of  the  necessary  accurate 
printing  plates,  both  curved  and  flat, 
which  embody  proper  preparation  and 
require  only  such  makeready  in  the 
pressroom  as  to  overcome  any  errors 
in  the  press  cylinders  or  packing,  should 
there  be  such  errors. 


TO  VOTE  ON  REFERENDUM 


Chicago  Printers  Will  Act  On  Wage 
Cut  Proposal  March  27 

Action  on  the  Franklin  Association’s 
proposal  for  a  straight  10  per  cent  wage 
reduction  in  the  job  shop  and  book 
printing  industry,  effective  April  15, 
will  be  taken  at  the  next  regular  meet¬ 
ing  of  Chicago  Typographical  Union 
No.  16,  March  27.  At  that  time  the 
proposition  will  be  referred  to  the  union 
and  a  vote  will  be  taken  whether  to 
hold  a  referendum  on  the  proposal. 

Further  action  regarding  the  five-day 
week  ruling  among  newspaper  members 
of  the  union  is  also  expected  at  the 
March  27  meeting. 


RELATION  OF  PRESS  SPEED 
TO  PRODUCTION 


(Continued  from  page  III) 


the  old  type  of  press  weighed  about 
100  lbs. :  on  the  speed  press  these  rollers 
weigh  200  lbs.  To  set  these  rollers  in 
place  and  the  carrying  of  them  to  and 
from  the  press  requires  the  use  of  more 
physical  energy  than  the  same  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  obsolete  old-style  press. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  other 
rollers  in  use,  but  in  a  lesser  degree. 
This  is  but  one  phase  of  the  increased 


physical  requirements  of  high-speed 
operation.  The  supplying  of  paper  to 
keep  in  continuous  running  necessitates 
the  employment  of  help  in  proportion 
to  the  output  of  the  press  which  is 
double  that  of  those  in  use  a  few  years 
ago.  To  keep  pace  with  the  speed  and 
operation  of  the  press  a  higher  standard 
of  labor  has  been  developed. 

It  would  be  lacking  in  completeness  to 
conclude  this  paper  or  any  paper  which 
has  for  its  theme  “the  improved  methods 
in  the  art  of  newspaper  printing”  with¬ 
out  a  due  and  proper  regard  for  the 
type  of  men  who  are  entrusted  with  and 
who  maintain  these  improvements  in 
their  highest  degree.  I  speak  now  of 
the  pressroom  worker,  the  newspaper 
pressman  who  is  a  skilled  mechanic  and 
whose  senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  and 
feeling  have  been  acutely  attuned  to  his 
work  in  the  pressroom.  He  is  intimately 
concerned  with  the  products  and  latest 
ideas  of  the  press  builder,  the  paper 
maker,  the  roller  maker,  the  ink  maker, 
the  maker  of  impression  packing  mate¬ 
rial,  the  plate  maker,  etc.  His  technical 
knowledge  of  his  trade  must  be  co¬ 
ordinated  and  systematized  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  obstacles  he  meets  in 
his  every-day  tasks  will  be  overcome  or 
eliminated  with  speed  and  dispatch. 

The  outstanding  improvements  in  the 
past  30  years  arc  the  paper-reel  system, 
which  is  a  labor-saving  device;  the  clip 


band,  which  greatly  improves  the  pljt. 
ing  of  the  press  and  has  helped  coosiij. 
erably  in  making  quick  starts;  andftt 
automatic  felt  blankets,  which  have  bee 
a  great  factor  in  the  general  operati® 
of  newspaper  presses,  particularly  i 
the  production  and  the  lowering  of  th 
waste  percentages.  These  three 
derf ul  improvements  were  created  in  4t 
minds  of  pressroom  workers.  Some®' 
the  notable  improvements  from  the  pr®; 
builders  are  the  unit-type  press  jk 
many  changes  in  the  manner  in  whifi 
ink  is  applied. 

I  would  not  want  you  to  believe  &• 
what  I  have  had  to  say  is  of  a  pess^ 
mistic  character,  but  I  did  want  to  poi® 
out  to  you  that  with  the  developme® 
that  have  been  made  on  high-speed  pro^ 
duction  in  the  printing  of  our  nevy 
papers,  we  have  carried  on  with  a  desir, 
to  take  advantage  of  each  and  e\'erT 
feature  that  is  of  a  labor-  or  tiro 
saving  character,  and  we  fully  reafo 
that  in  order  to  insure  further  develor- 
ments  we  must  keep  abreast  of  the  dt 
velopmcnts  that  have  already  enswc 
and  do  our  best  with  them. 

Most  of  what  I  have  had  to  sar  s 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  show  tc 
you  that  the  conditions  under  which  w 
ordinarily  operate  are  such  as  to  nakt 
it  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  jiw 
assurances  that  we  can  maintain  a  rcpi 
lar  100  per  cent  production  at  all  tkes, 


HORSE  SENSE 

VERSUS 

HORSE  SHOES 


MEMBERS 


American  Printen'  Roller  Co. 

Chicatru.  HI. 

Binfrham  Brothers  Co. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Baltimore.  Md. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sam’l  Bing-ham's  Son  Mfg.  Co. 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 
Des  Moines.  Iowa 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

Nashville.  Tenn. 

Atlanta.  Oa. 

Detroit.  Mich. 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Dallas.  Texas 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Minneairalis.  Minn. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Springfield.  Ohio 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 
California  Ink  Co. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Chicago  Roller  Co. 

Chicago.  HI. 

Dry  Climate  Ink  &  Roller  Co. 
Denver.  Colo. 

Globe  Ph-inters’  Roller  Co. 

Boston.  Mass. 

Go<lfrey  Roller  Co. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Harrigan  Roller  Co. 

Baltimore.  Md. 

W.  P.  Isley  &  Co. 

Greensboro.  N.  C. 
Milwaukee  Printers'  Boiler  Co. 

Milwaukee.  IVisc. 

National  Roller  Co. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  Osgood  Co. 

Boston.  Mass. 

Frank  A.  Beppenhagen 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  Robertson 

Montreal.  Quebec.  Can. 
Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.  of 
Canada.  Ltd. 

Toronto.  Canada 
Wild  Sl  Stevens.  Inc. 

Boston.  Mass. 

Wortman  Roller  Co. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


Good  sense  is  the  forerunner  of  good  luck.  The  application  of  good 
sense  to  business  problems  invariably  results  in  good  luck,  which  is 
just  another  word  for  success. 

What  we  are  interested  in  particularly  is  the  application  of  good 
sense  in  the  purchase  of  rollers.  A  publisher’s  principal  capital 
investment,  whether  large  or  small,  is  in  his  pressroom.  It  is  here  he 
has  to  satisfy  his  advertisers  and  subscribers. 

Rollers  are  a  very  important  factor,  and  the  output  of  the  press  should 
govern  the  kind  of  rollers  used. 

Large  metropolitan  dailies  turning  out  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  an  hour 
use  rubber  rollers.  With  rubber  rollers  the  presses  can  be  operated 
at  this  high  speed  continuously. 

For  the  smaller  dailies,  where  the  speeds  are  about  the  same  but  the 
runs  shorter,  we  recommend  the  non-meltable  rollers.  These  rollers 
last  on  an  average  of  from  one  to  three  years,  sometimes  longer,  and 
the  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

For  other  newspaper  publications  where  presses  are  operated  at  a 
moderate  speed,  sometimes  but  a  few  hours  a  day,  we  suggest 
seasonal  composition  rollers.  They  are  the  most  economical  for  this 
class  of  work,  giving  very  long  and  satisfactory  service. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  price  of  these  three  types  of  rollers, 
and  the  above  suggestions  represent  real  economy  to  the  publisher- 

All  members  of  this  Association  manufacture  composition  rollers; 
and  either  manufacture  rubber  rollers  or  sell  rubber  rollers  that  have 
been  manufactured  to  their  specifications. 

The  logical  source  for  technical  and  practical  information  on  any 
product  is  the  Trade  Association.  We  maintain  a  research  department, 
and  have  at  our  disposal  the  experience  of  the  most  reputable  ro Her 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  Write  us  regarding  any  roller  problem 
you  hav^; 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRINTERS' 
ROLLER  MANUFACTURERS 


E.  L.  Travers, 
Director  of  Publicity 


402  Pearl  Str*** 
New  York,  N.Y 
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VISUflLIZERS  •  PLANNERS  •  CO-OPERATORS 


The  American  Type  Founders  Com¬ 
pany's  staff  of  Printing  Plant  Engi¬ 
neers  is  composed  of  specialists  who 
first  obtained  the  necessary  practical 
experience  by  filling  important  posi¬ 
tions  in  both  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plants;  in  fact  they 
are  men  skilled  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  mechanical  science,  and 
entirely  capable  of  visualizing,  plan¬ 
ning  and  co-operating  (when  called 
on  to  do  so)  with  architects  in  design¬ 
ing  new  buildings  or  altering  old 
ones  to  better  meet  the  printer's  re¬ 
quirements —  men  who  have  intro¬ 
duced  numerous  modern  timesaving 
innovations  into  a  large  number  of 
printing  plants  and  whose  advice 
continues  to  be  sought  in  these  same 
plants.  •  This  unegualed  Engineering 
Service  is  backed  by  a  financially 


strong  company  which  has  success¬ 
fully  catered  to  printers  and  publish¬ 
ers  for  forty  years  and  which  expects 
to  continue  doing  so  for  an  indefinite 
time.  And  the  value  of  this  Engineer¬ 
ing  Service  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its 
close  alliance  and  co-operation  with 
the  world's  larger  manufacturers  of 
efficient  equipment  for  newspaper 
publishers  and  commercial  printers. 
•  Among  the  major  achievements  of 
our  Engineering  Department  was  the 
designing  of  the  Unit  System  of  Steel 
Newspaper  Composing  Room  Equip¬ 
ments.  These  equipments  are  econo¬ 
mizers  of  time  and  space.  They  are 
constructed  carefully  and  stoutly  to 
withstand  the  severe  wear  and  tear 
of  newspaper  work  and  to  afford  the 
maximum  of  durability.  Detailed  in¬ 
formation  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


THIS  ENGINEERING  SERVICE  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  ADVANTAGE  OF  BY  PUBLISHERS 
AND  PRINTERS  ABOUT  TO  ERECT  A  NEW  BUILDING,  ALTER  AN  OLD  BUILDING,  AND 
BY  THOSE  CONSIDERING  MOVING  INTO  NEW  QUARTERS  OR  REARRANGING  THEIR  PLANTS 


flMERICfiN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  COMPANY 

Selling  Houses  in  iollowing  cities:  New  York  ■  Chicego  •  Boston  •  Philadelphia  •  Richmond  •  Baltimore  •  BuHalo  •  Pittsburgh  •  Cleveland 
Cincinnati  ■  Washington  •  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  St.  Louis  •  Milwaukee  •  Minneapolis  •  Kansas  City  •  Omaha  •  Denver  •  Portland  •  San  Francisco 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  ■  Seattle  •  Dallas  ■  Los  Angeles  ■  See  telephone  book  for  street  address 
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RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  OFFSET  PRINTING 


Introduction  of  Deep-Etched  Plates  and  Press  Improvements  Have  Opened  Vast  Field  For 
This  Class  of  Work,  Hoe  Executive  Declares — Three  Methods  Explained 


Although  I  have  been  assigned  a 
.specific  subject  for  my  address, 
namely,  “Progress  in  Offset  Printing,” 
I  should  first  like  to  make  a  few  re¬ 
marks  of  general  interest  concerning 
newspaper,  magazine  and  rotogravure 
printing,  inasmuch  as  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  design  of  this  type 


By  OTTO  R  TRAMPUSCH 

Engineer,  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Follmi'ing  is  the  text  of  an  address  delh'ered  by  Mr.  Trampusch  before  the 
Third  Conference  of  Technical  Experts  in  the  Printing  Industry  held  in  the 
McGraw-Hill  Building,  New  York,  this  week. 


the  makeready  time  which  is  thus  saved 
is  taken  up  again  by  the  time  required 
to  make  corrections  to  the  copper 
cylinders  by  reason  of  possible  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  etching. 

In  the  offset  process,  with  the  various 
designs  correctly  positioned  on  the  plate 
covering  the  whole  cylinder,  very  little 
underlay  is  required  in  getting  the 
proper  contact  in  order  to  create  an 
even  kiss  impression  on  the  rubber 
blanket. 

In  rotogravure  presses  the  web  is 
dried  after  each  individual  color  is 
printed  by  means  of  steam-heated 
drums,  air  blowers  or  electric  heating 
elements.  Rotogravure  printing  allows 
more  depth  of  tones,  but  loses  in  register 
in  color  printing  on  account  of  the  long 
run  of  the  web  between  the  various 
units.  On  the  other  hand,  offset  colors 
may  be  printed  overlapping  in  succes¬ 
sion  up  to  four  colors  around  one  com¬ 
mon  impression  cylinder  without  drying 
the  web  between  the  various  units. 


thereby  obtaining  hairline  register. 

Web  rotogravure  is  printed  from  an 
intaglio-etched  copper  cylinder  whereby 
the  dots  in  each  screen  square  are  of  the 
same  size.  However,  the  solids  or  100 
per  cent  depth  of  such  dots  are  etched 
as  deep  as  0.004  inch,  halftones  being 
etched  0.002  inch,  and  the  high-light 
dots  etched  very  shallow,  giving  the 
finest  photo-tone  effect.  In  lithography 
the  dots  are  in  the  screen  square  of 
different  sizes  according  to  the  tone 
value  required. 

In  the  method  of  printing  multi-color 
gravure,  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  uni¬ 
formity  of  printing  results  due  to  the 
constant  changing  of  color  because  of 
the  evaporation  of  a  certain  amount  of 
the  ink  and  due  also  to  a  certain  extent 
to  the  wear  of  the  etching. 

A  marked  improvement  in  offset 
printing,  both  as  to  quality  and  life  of 
plates,  has  been  made  by  the  practical 
introduction  of  the  deep-etched  plate  in 
connection  with  the  positive  retouch 


Otto  R.  Trampusch,  engineer,  K.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  who  read  a  paper  on  “Progress 
in  Offset  Printing.” 

of  printing  machinery  as  well  as  that  of 
offset  machinery,  by  reason  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  as  designing  engineer  for  some 
of  the  largest  printing-press  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world. 

Most  of  the  large  printers  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  some  in  England,  have  sep¬ 
arate  departments  for  typographic  print¬ 
ing,  for  rotogravure  and  for  offset 
lithography,  and  they  use  each  of  their 
departments  according  to  its  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  however, 
printing  concerns  are  more  specialized, 
being  printers  or  lithographers  or  roto¬ 
gravure  houses,  having  at  the  most  two 
of  the  three  processes.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  the  Regensteiner  Cor¬ 
poration  in  Chicago  was,  for  some  time, 
the  only  one  using  the  three  processes 
at  the  same  time. 

Let  us  examine  the  three  different 
methods  of  printing. 

First,  I  am  sure  that  all  are  familiar 
with  the  ordinary  letter-press  printing, 
which  is  a  form  of  relief  printing  from 
stereotype  or  electrotype  plates. 

Second,  in  the  rotogravure  process 
the  printing  is  done  from  an  intaglio- 
etch^  copper  cylinder  by  bringing  the 
web  into  contact  with  the  etched  copper 
cylinder  running  between  the  etched 
cylinder  and  a  rubber  cylinder. 

Third,  offset  printing  is  a  form  of 
printing  from  planographic  plates  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  cylinder,  whereby  the 
image  is  first  transferred  on  to  a  rub¬ 
ber-blanketed  cylinder  and  thence  to  the 
web  or  sheet  of  paper  passing  between 
this  rubber-blanketed  cylinder  and  an 
impression  cylinder. 

Many  printers  ask  what  are  the  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  of  these  different 
methods  of  printing?  What  is  the 
difference?  What  is  the  saving  in 
makeready  and  production,  etc.? 

Typographical  rotary  presses  for 
printing  magazines  require  the  best  at¬ 
tention  in  making  perfect  curved  plates 
or  otherwise  require  many  hours  for 
overlay  or  underlay,  besides  the  time 
required  for  attaching  individual  plates 
to  the  cylinders.  This  makeready  time 
is  eliminated  in  rotogravure  and  offset 
printing. 

For  example,  in  rotogravure  printing, 
on  account  of  printing  from  a  solid 
intaglio-etched  copper  cylinder,  make¬ 
ready  time  is  nil.  Of  course,  some  of 


HUMIDITY  IN  THE  PRESSROOM 


By  CARL  W.  DAVIS 

J.  Horace  McFarland  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Following  is  the  text  of  an  address 
delivered  bp  Mr.  Davis  at  the  Third 
Conference  of  Technical  Experts  in  the 
Printing  Industry  held  at  the  McOraw- 
Hill  Building,  New  York,  this  week. 

N  OUR  experiments  and  investiga¬ 
tions  of  humidity  control  in  the  press¬ 
room,  we  have  been  faced  not  only  with 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  uniform 
humidity  continuously  in  the  room  as 
a  whole,  but  also  of  maintaining  the 
same  relative  humidity  in  all  parts  of 
the  room  at  the  same  time.  We  found 
that  several  factors  which  formerly  were 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course  had  to  be 
controlled  if  the  desired  uniformity  was 
to  be  obtained.  These  factors  were  for 
the  most  part  those  which  affected  the 
temperature,  for  as  the  relative  humid¬ 
ity  varies  inversely  as  the  temperatures, 
any  local  conditions  which  developed 
variations  of  this  sort  tended  to  prevent 
this  uniformity. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these 
disturbing  factors  was  the  gas  flame  on 
the  delivery  of  the  press.  This  not 
only  raised  the  temperature  of  the  air 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  it  warmed 
the  paper  as  it  was  delivered  from  the 
press,  and  thus  the  pile  of  printed  sheets 
had  a  different  condition  of  humidity 
when  delivered  than  before,  and  this 
variation  had  an  important  effect  when 
printing  process  color  work.  As  the 
humidity  control  was  installed  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  uniform  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  paper,  the  use  of  the  gas 
flame  was  tending  to  neutralize  the 
good  that  had  been  accomplished. 

The  gas  flame,  which  is  in  quite  gen¬ 
eral  use  on  presses,  is  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  offset  on 
printed  sheets,  in  eliminating  static  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  in  hastening  the  drying  of 
the  ink.  The  first  difficulty  can  be 
overcome  by  keeping  the  humidity  up 
to  50  per  cent,  so  it  was  necessary  to 
find  some  means  of  aiding  the  ink  to 
accomplish  its  initial  “set”  if  the  gas 
was  to  be  given  up. 

An  investigation  of  the  drying  of  ink 
shows  that,  as  the  moisture  in  it  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  linseed  oil,  it  dries  partly 
by  absorption  (according  to  the  nature 
of  the  paper)  to  only  a  small  extent, 
by  evaporation,  and  for  the  most  part 
by  oxidation.  In  other  words,  it  needs 
oxygen  much  more  than  it  does  heat. 


If  a  press  could  be  run  slowly  enough 
or  had  a  delivery  long  enough,  so  that 
a  sufficient  time  elapsed  between  the 
printing  of  the  film  of  ink  on  one  sheet 
and  the  time  when  the  next  sheet  was 
laid  on  top  of  it,  there  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  from  offset.  But  with  presses 
running  over  1,000  sheets  an  hour,  this 
period  of  exposure  to  the  air  is  not 
long  enough  to  accomplish  this,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  form  is  heavy  and  an 
enameled  paper  is  used.  It  was,  then, 
obviously  necessary  to  supply  additional 
oxygen  without  reducing  the  spwd  of 
the  press,  if  offset  was  to  be  avoided. 

To  meet  this  we  first,  in  place  of  the 
gas  flame,  installed  devices  called  “ink 
setters,”  which  by  use  of  electricity  at 
high  voltage  added  ozone  to  the  air 
and  thus  made  the  oxygen  more  active 
in  oxidizing  the  ink.  This  installation 
resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  drying  of  the  printed  sheets. 

At  the  same  time  we  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
longing  the  time  of  exposure  to  the 
air  by  using  a  box  on  the  delivery  for 
receiving  the  sheets  and  by  projecting 
a  jet  of  air  under  the  sheet  as  it  fell 
into  the  box.  By  adjusting  the  boxes 
to  a  size  that  fitted  the  sheet  closely, 
the  air  was  retained  under  the  sheet 
for  a  considerably  longer  time,  depend¬ 
ing  somewhat  on  the  weight  of  the 
paper.  This  additional  time  extended  the 
oxidizing  effect  just  as  would  an  equal 
amount  of  time  on  the  delivery.  The 
air  device  was  used  together  with  the 
ink  setter. 

The  result  was  that  the  sheets  were 
delivered  without  off-setting,  except  for 
heavy  halftone  forms,  which  naturally 
would  require  slipsheeting  anyway;  and 
what  was  more  important,  they  were 
delivered  without  change  in  temperature, 
and  consequently  without  change  in  their 
relative  humidity.  Another  important 
result  was  that  the  pressman  standing 
at  the  delivery  end  of  the  press  watch¬ 
ing  the  sheets  was  not  subjected  to  the 
heat  and  fumes  of  the  gas  flames. 

In  doing  away  with  the  gas  we  have 
eliminated  an  important  factor  that  in¬ 
terfered  with  maintaining  uniform 
humidity,  we  can  hold  closer  register, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  have  made  the 
pressroom  a  more  comfortable  and 
healthy  place  in  which  to  work. 


process.  Planographic  plates,  dtigl 
albumin-coated  or  hand-transfer,  IgS 
the  dots  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
The  design  on  the  high  points  of 
grain  of  planographic  plates  is  gradual 
lost  due  to  the  wearing  down  of 
grain,  while  on  the  so-called  “deM 
etch  offset  plate”  the  design  is  (tddH 
in  the  plate  at  a  uniform  depth  all  oiel 
the  plate  to  about  0.0005  to  0.001  fail 
underneath  the  bottom  of  the  gnal 
thus  insuring  uniformity  of  prfntigB 
throughout  the  run.  Deep-ttewB 
plates  require  considerably  less  dii^B 
ening,  thus  prolonging  the  life  ofil 
plates,  plus  increasing  the  brilliaocj^f 
colors,  since  in  this  process  the  des^l 
has  a  definite  outline  formed  bj  thi 
dot  cups,  which  need  not  be  protcddl 
by  water,  and  the  rest  of  the  platt^l 
quires  only  enough  water  to  keep  iil 
off  the  grain.  Up  to  400,000  iiiipt»| 
sions  have  been  obtained  from  ndl 
plates,  and  a  good  average  of  250.i| 
impressions  is  not  uncommon.  A  del 
sign  made  up  of  graduations  fromiiil 
finest  high  light  and  solids  can  be  ml 
without  any  sacrifice  of  color,  aid  ih| 
results  obtained,  in  uniformity  and  ipl 
pearance,  are  superior  to  those  obtakil 
from  the  ordinary  planographic  platal 
Type  work  on  all  grades  of  st^il 
superior  in  appearance  to  typograpbofl 
printing.  I 

In  making  an  offset-press  plate  foriE 
planographic  press,  a  negative  is 
quired  as  a  print -down  medium,  and  k  I 
a  deep-etch  plate  a  positive  is  requiniP 
both  halftones.  In  both  instaiu^kp 
negative  or  positive  is  brought  in  c*  I 
tact  with  a  press  plate  which  is  cod  I 
for  planographic  printing  with  an  il  I 
bumin  coating  and  for  deep-etch  wilt 
bichromated  glue  solution.  The  pik  I 
in  either  case,  can  be  made  in  a  vacua  f 
frame  or  in  a  photocomposing  os- 1 
chine.  After  exposure  both  are  » I 
veloped  by  water  and  finished,  ready  k  I 
the  press,  by  their  respective  treatnati  I 
A  glue-coated  plate,  such  asthedee^l 
etch,  has  made  it  possible  to  use  i  I 
positive  retouch  process,  which  in  to  I 
will  make  it  possible  to  etch  a  posiwl 
on  glass  or  film,  will  simplify  the  nuk- 1 
ing  of  color  plates  considerably,  ai| 
will  cut  out  two  camera  operation  | 
provided  the  press  plates  are  madefnal 
positives.  .  I 

Another  cheap  method  of  niakki 
halftone  positives  without  a  camerakP 
been  developed  by  taking  a  sensiwi 
film  which  is  first  exposed  to  ligbtajl 
thereafter  put  in  an  offset  prooa!| 
press  upon  which  the  halftone  w  Wl 
impression  will  be  printed  on  with  pi 
black  ink  and  dusted  in  with  mdl 
graphite  and  lampblack  powder.  Awl 
this  is  done  thoroughly,  the  film  u 
veloped  in  a  hypo  bath.  Then  the  f-^I 
is  rinsed  with  water  and  dried.  A  if*  I 
tive  is  thus  completed  for  a 
down  medium,  used  either  in  a 
composing  machine  or  in  a 
frame  for  making  offset-press  putt  ■ 
Indications  are  that  offset  litho  iw| 
deep-etched  plates  will  fill  *  lUI 
originally  intended  for  rotogravure  I 
a  lower  cost  and  with  better  repri^  I 
tion  due  to  color  control, 

In  keeping  with  the  progress 
been  made  on  printing  t| 

sheet-fed  offset  presses  have  beo  * 
veloped  to  obtain  the  finest  .Q®""  jl 
printing  at  higher  speeds.  Singif^ '1 
sheet-fed  presses,  printing  light-"' 
stock  in  sheets  41  by  54  inches,  art^ 
day  being  operated  at  speeds  ot 
impressions  per  hour.  The  water 
on  these  presses  has  been  deveW* 
such  a  high  degree  that  the  diiW'^ 
originally  experienced  with  this 
have  been  entirely  overcome,  ana 
now  possible  to  get  the  finest  r^-^ 
tion  of  dampness  without  cOTSta  J 
tention  from  the  operator.  Th*  i  ^ 
motion  on  these  presses  has  ai» 
improved,  reducing  the  nniotmt  o 

(Continued  on  page  Xrll  ■ 
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IX 


Rubber  Printing  Rollers 

That  Deliver  Quality  Printing 
Are  A  Real  Economy 


Manhattan 

Rubber  Printing  Rollers 

Are  made  by 

past  masters  in  the  production  of  Printing  Ink  Rollers,  having  worked  with  the  Newspaper 
Publishers  and  Roller  Manufacturers  who  have  been  serving  the  Publishers  for  over  80 
years,  gathering  a  full  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  troubles  of  this  profession — As  speed 
of  presses  increased,  so  must  rollers  be  made  that  would  not  hold  back  the  march  of  speed 
and  more  speed.  The  greatest  boon  to  the  pressman  is  now  available  in  this  resilient  roller 
that  the  faster  the  press  runs  the  better  the  printing  becomes.  A  perfect  surface  that  does 
not  gather  dust — No  press  is  100%  efficient  without  these  rubber  rollers. 

A  Perfect  Printing  Performance 

This  is  the  record  made  by  the  Manhattan  Rubber  Inking  Rollers  installed  on  the  “High 
Speed  Heavy  Duty  Goss  Presses”  now  printing  the  greatest  run  of  any  Newspaper  in  the 
world — This  is  an  outstanding  achievement  as  this  is  a  Tabloid  Picture  Paper  having 
many  half  tones  in  the  center  and  on  the  covers  requiring  sharp,  clear  impressions.  Art 
printing  in  Newspapers  is  made  possible  by  these  rollers;  it  matters  not  whether  the 
negative  be  high  or  low  the  result  is  the  same. 

Regrinding  A  Strong  Feature 

The  Manhattan  Rubber  Roller  regrinds  easily  and  quickly.  Reports  and  actual  experience  state 
regrinding  is  accomplished  in  half  the  time  required  on  the  average  rubber  roller. 

Manhattan  Rubber  Roller  regrinding  is  one  of  its  strong  features — seldom  necessary  and  when 
necessary,  always  satisfactory.  The  infinitesimal  amount  of  rubber  removed  is  like  fine  saw-dust, 
and  has  no  greasy  qualities — this  feature  assures  the  press  room  of  efficiency  and  economy  when 
this  roller  is  used. 


THE  MANHATTAN  RUBBER  MEG.  DIVISION 


OF  RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN,  INC. 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 


SAM’L  BINGHAM'S  SON  MFC.  CO. 


PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

DISTRIBUTORS 


Chlcaso,  III. 
Clereland.  Ohio 
Deo  Molnet.  Iowa 
•V»l»mAioo.  Mleh. 
NaahTlIIe,  Tenn. 


Atlanta.  Ga. 
Detroit.  Mleh. 
Kaneae  City,  Mo. 
Plttabnrxh,  Pa. 
Dallaa,  Tex. 


IndlanapolU,  Ind. 
Mlnneapolli.  Minn. 
St.  LonU.  Mo. 
Sprlncfleld.  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

FRANK  A.  REPPENHAGEN 

339  Oak  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


GODFREY  ROLLER  COMPANY 

211-S13-91S  No.  Camae  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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NEW  PRINTING  PROCESSES 
REVIEWED 


(Continued  from  page  IV) 


lesser  extent,  Riving  different  diameters 
to  the  dots  produced. 

The  preparing  of  the  raw  plates  i.s 
simply  a  matter  of  electro-deposition. 
The  base  must  be  optically  perfect  cop¬ 
per,  sheet  copper,  or  steel  plated  with 
copper,  but  the  surface  in  either  case 
must  be  the  equivalent  of  that  used  in 
letterpress  halftones.  One  side  is  given 
a  chromium  plate  of  approximatley  one- 
tenth  of  one-thousandth  of  an  inch 
(0,0001  in.).  Chromium  has  a  natural 
affinity  for  copper,  and  if  the  plate  is 
properly  cleansed,  perfect  adhesion  is 
obtained. 

The  plates  are  coated  with  the  sensi¬ 
tizing  material,  exactly  the  same  as  in 
the  halftone  process.  Fish-glue  enamel 
and  burning  in  is  satisfactory,  or  for 
line  work  the  regulation  bichromated 
albumin  with  asphaltum  top  is  quite  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

The  etching  process  is  simplicity  it¬ 
self — one  part  hydrochloric  acid  to  seven 
parts  glycerin  at  a  temperature  of  about 
120  deg.  fahr.  This  solution  will  etch 
out  the  chromium  in  about  10  minutes. 
With  the  proper  resist  there  is  very- 
little  danger  of  overetching,  as  the  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid  will  not  attack  the  cop¬ 
per.  The  glycerin  is  used  simply  to 
trap  the  hydrogen  bubbles.  The  next 
step  is  to  rinse  the  plate  well,  and  place 
it  in  the  silver  bath  for  about  ten 
minutes. 

The  plate  now  microscopically  has  a 
perfect  planographic  surface;  the  chro¬ 
mium  has  been  etched  away  and  re¬ 
placed  by  the  silver.  It  is  then  rubbed 
up  with  mercury  and  chalk.  As  mer¬ 
cury  has  a  great  affinity  for  silver,  the 
non-printing  areas  take  on  a  mirrorlike 
surface,  while  the  printing  areas  are  in 
a  gray  dull  finish  of  chromium.  The 
plate  is  now  ready  for  the  press. 

The  printing  area  is  of  extremely  hard 
metal ;  the  non-printing  area  of  mercury 
amalgam  is  an  absolute  repellent  of  ink 
as  long  as  that  amalgam  is  kept  fresh, 
and  it  takes  surprisingly  little  mercury 
to  keep  it  fresh — not  over  5  per  cent  by 
weight  in  the  ink.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  plate  to  fill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
instead  of  using  a  light  setting  on  the 
rollers  as  we  do  in  letterpress,  the  roll¬ 
ers  are  set  down  good  and  firm  to  give 
the  plate  a  sort  of  massaging  effect. 

Pantone  blocks,  as  they  are  called  in 
England,  have  been  used  quite  gener¬ 
ally  in  London  by  the  flatbed  printers. 
Photoengravers  have  been  able  to  get  a 
higher  price  than  for  regular  halftones, 
due  to  the  fact  that  perfect  detail  can 
be  obtained  on  rough-finished  papers 
without  makeready. 

I  have  seen  no  direct  printing  on  a 
rotary  press  except  in  Mr.  Trist’s  ex¬ 
perimental  plant.  He  had  there  a  small 
one-color  rotary  built  purely  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes,  and  at  any  speed 
from  1,000  to  20,000  cylinder  revolutions 
per  hour  the  quality  of  the  printing  was 
the  same. 

My  work  with  plates  of  this  character 
in  the  United  States  has  been  on  roll- 
fed  offset  presses,  and  I  personally  aui 
inclined  to  believe  that  along  this  line  a 
great  future  lies.  We  have  the  same 
comparison  to  make  on  direct  and  offset 
printing  in  this  process  as  we  have  in 
direct  and  offset  litho.  It  takes  much 
less  pressure  on  hard-finished  paper  to 
put  the  ink  into  the  paper  from  a  rub^r 
blanket  than  it  does  from  an  unyielding 
planographic  surface.  A  much  blacker 
print  is  possible  than  in  the  wet  offset 
process,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of 
scum  or  fill. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  print¬ 
ing  areas  of  these  plates  are  of  chro¬ 
mium  and  the  non-printing  areas  are 
of  such  a  character  that  no  graining  or 
water  is  required,  and  that  they  are 
apparently  indestructible,  are  adaptable 
to  our  present-day  methods  of  step-and- 
repeat  photo-lith,  and  can  be  used  on 
any  offset  press  by  simply  eliminating 
the  dampening  mechanism,  and  that  the 
printed  image  up  to  200-line  screen  is  as 
sharp  as  steel  engraving,  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  some  day  they 
will  not  displace  the  present  wet  plates? 


Cost  at  the  present  time  is  a  factor, 
but  that  is  the  same  with  any  new  in¬ 
vention.  There  are  no  costly  materials 
in  their  makeup,  especially  with  copper 
at  present-day  prices.  And  so  far  as 
preparing  the  plates  for  the  press  is  con¬ 
cerned,  as  against  the  wet  offset  plates, 
the  expense  is  practically  the  same. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be 
done  yet  with  color,  and  some  of  the  re¬ 
sults  I  have  seen  are  fairly  good. 

Many  of  you  very  likely  will  ask,  if 
the  process  is  so  wonderful,  why  it  is 
not  more  generally  used.  There  are 
several  reasons,  and  not  technical  ones, 
that  have  kept  Pantone  from  making 
more  rapid  strides.  It  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  only  about  five  years,  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  elapsed  time  be¬ 
tween  the  invention  of  printing  and  the 
first  roll-fed  perfecting  rotary  was  426 
years,  five  years  is  a  very  short  time. 

I  have  asked  the  privilege  of  Mr. 
Trist  to  speak  of  some  of  the  more  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  this  process,  but 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  get  the  con¬ 
sent  of  some  of  his  associates.  What 
I  have  told  you  is  not  a  violation  of  any 
confidence  as  the  entire  process  is  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

I  believe  in  Pantone;  I  believe  in 
Trist.  I  have  great  resj^ct  for  his  in¬ 
tegrity,  sincerity  and  ability,  and  if  in 
my  small  way  I  can  be  of  assistance  in 
helping  Pantone  over  some  of  the  rough 
spots  that  it  is  bound  to  encounter,  I 


stand  ready,  and  those  of  you  who  are 
so  vitally  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  printing  art  should  at  least  in¬ 
vestigate  this  process  and  get  first-hand 
knowledge. 

There  is  one  other  process  of  which 
I  would  like  to  speak.  The  silk-screen 
process  has  not  been  taken  very  seri¬ 
ously  by  printers  or  lithographers,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  preparation 
of  the  screen  was  a  hand  process  and 
the  image  was  not  sharp  as  corniced  to 
letterpress.  The  printing  operation  was 
also  by  hand,  as  crude  possibly  as  those 
of  Gutenbergs  time. 

It  has  always  been  conceded  that  when 
it  came  to  beautiful  effects  in  display 
work  or  opacity  of  color  the  process 
had  no  equal,  but  it  was  entirely  too 
slow  to  compete  in  a  commercial  way 
with  faster  methods.  I  have  known 
and  have  been  closely  associated  with 
Mr.  Edward  Owens,  the  inventor,  for 
several  years,  and  we  have  in  the  past 
three  years  reduced  this  hand  silk-screen 
process  to  a  machine  process.  We  have 
built  and  placed  some  25  semi-rotary 
machines  that  will  print  to  a  perfect 
register  up  to  2,200  per  hour.  The  ma¬ 
chines  are  handling  successfully  every¬ 
thing  from  decalcomania  up  to  heavy 
cardboard,  as  well  as  sheet  metal.  The 
screens  are  now  made  photographically 
instead  of  by  the  old  hand  method,  and 
the  printing  is  as  sharp  and  clean  a« 
lithography  or  letterpress.  Process 


colors  are  being  run  in  many  cases 
success. 

Instead  of  racking  the  individj/ 
sheets  for  drying  purposes,  as  in  the  u 
hand  method,  they  are  now  delive* 
direct  to  a  special-type  drying  convr  ' 
and  dried  sufficiently  for  stadatg 
30  seconds. 

Stencil  printing  has  been  traced -i 
as  far  as  the  early  Egyptians,  and  it  b 
taken  only  4,000  years  to  bring  itto^ 
point  I  have  described.  .\11  we  ':i~ 
to  do  in  this  world  is  just  be  patient' 


PRINTING  IN  CANADA 

Forty-seven  fiction  publications  :: 
merly  printed  in  the  United  States  i' 
now  being  printed,  in  so  far  as  *: 
Canadian  distribution  is  concerned,  ; 
Canada.  The  estimated  gain  in  revr^ 
from  September,  1931.  to  DecenSe 
1931,  inclusive,  is  $17,500  on  these  p 
lications.  The  import  duties  on  U  t 
publications  entering  Canada  from  Sa 
1,  1931,  to  Jan.  31,  1932,  was$^,80dj’: 


Colortype  Co.  Reports  Lou 

American  Colortype  Company  iv 
ported  a  net  loss  of  $398,056  afters 
terest  and  depreciation  for  1931,  agaiis 
net  income  of  $308,816  in  1930.  Gra 
revenues  were  $7,330,468,  against 
244.800  in  1930,  and  operating  inciw 
$222,937  against  $922,608. 


8  Good  Reasons 

why  you  should  specify— 
S.”  Royal  Rubber  Printing  Rollers 


1  ♦  Gives  sharp,  clear  printing  results. 


9  Is  not  affected  by  sudden  tempera- 
*  ture  and  atmospheric  changes. 


'1  Adjustments  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

A  Maintains  uniform  density  and 
**  diameter. 

5*  Gives  better  ink  distribution. 

6*  Withstands  rough  handling. 

7#  Does  not  accumulate  dirt. 

8*  Gan  be  easily  reground. 


Rubber  Printing  Rollers  have  definitely  demonstrated  their  superiority  in  press  rooms 
throughout  the  country. 

Eighteen  years  of  constant  effort  were  necessary  to  develop  this  “U.  S.”  Royal  Rubber 
Printing  Roller.  During  that  period,  the  product  underwent  a  strenuous  process  o 
improvement  until  it  finally  attained  the  mark  of  excellence  which  characterizes  all  the 
products  of  this  Company.  Capitalize  from  the  experience  of  the  present  users  of  our 
rollers  and  install  this  time  and  labor-saving  equipment. 


Direct  factory  branches  are  located  in  every  important  industrial  center. 


u.s. 


ROYAL  RUBBER  PRINTING  ROLLERS 

Another  product  of 

I  Rubber  Company 


United  States 


1  Market  Street,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


Its  riAtH  SAiuMO 

4Mir  H 

IMKS 

the  Press  Poom  Suftennfendent  when  he  has  Cahmb/an  Inh 
In  his  room.  \wh^  shoo/ch?  *t  he  he  happ^yp 

tVifh  Co/am  6/an  Ink"  means  hhe  eZ/mmaf/on  cf  ^i^^h  trooh/e 
an^  tworfC  -for  h/m,  Jt  e/?a6/es  Zhe  producf/on  of  a  heffar  /aokm^  sheet. 

Pt/h/ishers  ctnd  Business  ffana^ers  are  equa//^  p/easea(.  To  Mem  There 
is  a  cut  in  ouerheatf  hroi^ht  afoot  6jf  an  in4r  That  ^oes  'forfher 
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‘STRIKE-THROUGH 


^  IN  NEWSPAPER  PRINTINC 


Paper  With  Greatest  Percentag^e  of  Ground  Wood  Is  Best  U.  S.  Government  Expert  Says- 
Reports  Results  of  Many  Tests  with  Various  Types  of  Paper 


The  following  discussion  on  “strike¬ 
through”  is  a  resume  of  the  results 
accomplished  so  far  on  this  subject  in 
the  study  of  news  ink  and  newsprint 
being  conducted  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  cooperation  with  the 
Mechanical  Department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

The  term  “strike-through”  is  used  to 
indicate  the  yellowish  stain  resulting 
from  the  penetration  of  the  ink  oil 
through  the  sheet.  This  stain  sometimes 
shows  up  immediately  and  somtimes 
only  after  a  lapse  of  time.  It  accen¬ 
tuates  the  effect  of  the  ink  penetrating 
the  sheet  and  affects  the  appearance  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  sheet. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that 
“strike-through”  is  caused  by  the  use 
of  inks  of  low  viscosity.  No  effort  had 
been  made  to  determine  the  exact  cause 
of  the  trouble,  the  usual  remedy  being 
to  use  ink  of  higher  viscosity.  How¬ 
ever,  the  results  were  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  and  in  many  cases  the 
stain  was  as  bad  as  before.  Our  work 
so  far  indicates  that  although  the  vis¬ 
cosity  or  consistency  of  the  ink  may 
have  some  influence  in  this  regard,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  the  controlling  factor. 
It  is  true  that  when  oils  of  a  low  vis¬ 
cosity  are  applied  to  newsprint  or  any 
other  paper  they  have  a  faster  rate  of 
penetration  than  oils  of  a  higher  viscosity. 
However,  the  oils  will  eventually  pene¬ 
trate  the  sheet,  regardless  of  their  vis¬ 
cosity,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  is  present. 
Therefore  the  viscosity  of  the  ink  or  the 
oils  used  in  its  manufacture  cannot  be 
assumed  to  be  the  only  cause  of  “strike¬ 
through.”  Some  of  the  possible  factors 
affecting  this  trouble  arc  as  follows: 

1.  Color  of  the  oil  used. 

2.  Consistency  of  the  ink. 

3.  Size  of  pigment  particles  and  their 
agglomeration  or  dispersion. 

4.  The  character  of  the  paper. 

5.  The  amount  of  ink  used  for  im¬ 
pression. 

6.  Temperature  of  ink  and  paper  at 
time  of  impression. 

7.  Length  of  time  of  impression. 

8.  Presence  of  rosin  or  rosin  oils. 

9.  Use  of  toners  in  the  ink. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  study 
of  some  of  these  factors.  It  developed 
that  no  exact  dividing  line  could  be 
drawn  between  “strike-through”  and 
“show-through,”  since  in  many  cases 
the  causes  and  even  the  final  effect  were 
the  same. 

1.  Color  of  the  Oil  Used.  Research 
on  the  effect  of  the  color  of  the  oil  in 
causing  “strike-through”  showed  that 
the  staining  of  the  paper  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  caused  by  the  dark  color  of  the 
oils,  but  that  it  is  due  to  a  resinous 
pitchy  material  commonly  found  in  dark 
asphaltic-base  6ils. 

A  search  of  technical  literature  was 
made  to  determine  the  methods  of  refin¬ 
ing  commercial  asphaltic  oils  and  the 
reasons  for  each  step  in  the  process. 
Two  procedures,  sulphuric-acid  treat¬ 
ment  and  filtration  through  fuller’s 
earth,  had  as  their  purpose  the  removal 
of  pitchy  asphaltic  material  from  the 
oil  and  also  the  decolorization  of  the  oils. 

Several  dark-colored  news-inks  oils 
were  treated  by  the  sulphuric-acid  pro¬ 
cedure,  which  did  not  decolorize  the  oils 
to  the  desired  extent.  A  portion  of  each 
oil  was  further  treated  by  filtering  it 
through  fuller’s  earth.  The  commercial 
oil  as  received  was  also  filtered  in  the 
same  manner.  This  treatment  success¬ 
fully  removed  the  staining  constituent 
and  the  color  in  all  cases. 

Tests  on  news  inks  made  from  oils 
from  which  the  staining  constituent  had 
been  removed  showed  that  oil  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  though  still  dark 
colored,  had  the  staining  constituent  re¬ 
moved  to  such  an  extent  that  it  caused 
very  little  "strike-through.”  Inks  made 
from  oils  treated  with  fuller’s  earth 


By  BYRON  L.  WEHMHOFF 

Technical  Director  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

rollowitu)  is  the  text  of  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Wehmhoff  for  the  Third 
Conference  of  Technical  Experts  in  the  Printing  Industry  held  at  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Building,  New  York,  this  week. 


likewise  showed  practically  no  “strike¬ 
through,”  but  it  was  found  that  the  oil 
had  lost  the  length  and  flow  necessary 
for  satisfactory  working  properties  on 
the  presses. 

Work  is  now  under  way  by  two  oil 
companies  to  develop  plant  methods  for 
the  sulphuric-acid  treatment  of  the  oils, 
but  no  satisfactory  samples  have  as  yet 
been  submitted  to  us. 

2.  Consistency  of  the  Ink.  Definite 
conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  as  to  the 
effect  of  consistency  of  the  ink  on  pene¬ 
tration,  since  there  are  many  factors 
governing  consistency.  An  ink  made 
with  carbon  black  is  of  heavier  con¬ 
sistency  and  usually  strikes  through 
more  than  an  ink  containing  the  same 
percentage  of  lampblack.  There  is  little 
difference  in  “strike-through”  when  inks 
containing  the  same  percentages  of  dif¬ 
ferent  carbon  blacks  are  compared,  even 
though  their  viscosity  may  vary  con¬ 
siderably.  With  any  given  pigment  and 
oil,  the  penetration  varies  inversely  with 
the  percentage  of  pigment  (and  thus 
consistency)  within  ffie  pigment  per¬ 
centage  range  found  in  commercial  news 
inks. 

3.  Size  of  Pigment  Particles.  Rela¬ 
tively  little  work  has  been  done  on  the 
effect  of  size  of  the  pigment  particles  in 
influencing  “strike-through.”  By  means 
of  X-ray  diffraction  photographs  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  S.  B. 
Hendricks,  of  the  Fixed  Nitrogen  Re¬ 
search  Lalxjratory  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  it  was  found  that  the 
average  particle  size  of  lampblack  is 
greater  than  that  of  carbon  black.  Since 
the  inks  made  from  carbon  blacks  show 
more  “strike-through”  than  those  con¬ 
taining  equal  percentages  of  lampblack, 
these  results  indicate  ^t  finely  ground 
particles  permit  more  oil  to  penetrate 
the  sheet  than  do  coarser  particles. 

4.  Character  of  the  Paper.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  paper  necessarily  influences 
the  penetration  of  the  ink.  The  more 
porous  the  sheet,  the  more  the  oil  will 
penetrate  it.  The  more  highly  the  paper 
is  calendered,  the  more  it  will  resist 
penetration.  Drawout  tests  on  special 


samples  of  newsprint  indicate  that  the 
higher  the  percentage  of  ground  wood, 
the  less  will  be  the  penetration. 

5,  6  and  7.  Amount  of  Ink;  Tempera¬ 
ture  of  Ink  and  Paper;  Length  of  Time 
of  Impression.  Penetration  of  ink  into 
paper  will  undoubtedly  be  increased  by 
using  too  much  ink,  by  printing  at  high 
temi)eratures,  and  by  increasing  the 
len^h  of  time  of  impression.  No  defi¬ 
nite  data  have  been  obtained  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  factors  on  “strike¬ 
through.” 

8.  Presence  of  Rosin  or  Rosin  Oils. 
The  use  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  rosin 
and  rosin  oil  in  inks  increases  the 
“strike-through”  of  inks.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  straining  may  be  due 
to  impurities  in  the  rosins  themselves 
rather  than  to  any  effect  of  the  resinous 
material  in  hastening  the  passage  of  the 
vehicle  (oil)  in  ink  through  the  paper. 

9.  Use  of  Toners  in  the  Ink.  Oil- 
soluble  dyestuffs,  when  used  as  toners, 
dissolved  in  either  oleic  or  linoleic  acid 
or  ground  into  the  inks  as  pigments,  in¬ 
crease  the  penetration  of  inks  into  the 
paper.  However,  it  was  found  that 
equally  satisfactory  toning  results  could 
be  obtained  with  smaller  percentages  of 
the  solid  dyestuffs  than  if  the  dyes  were 
first  dissolved.  The  resultant  “strike¬ 
through”  would  therefore  be  much  less. 
Water-soluble  dyes,  when  added  as  pig¬ 
ments  to  the  ink,  do  not  increase  the 
penetration  noticeably,  neither  do  they 
have  much  toning  value. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  George 
K.  Burgess,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  eight  small  rolls  of  experi¬ 
mental  newsprint  were  made  on  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  papermaking  ma¬ 
chine.  These  papers  contained  20.  40 
arid  60  per  cent  unbleached  sulphite, 
with  the  remainder  ground  wood;  and 
20,  40  and  60  ^r  cent  bleached  sulphite, 
with  the  remainder  ground  wood.  The 
seventh  sample  was  100  per  cent  ground 
wood.  Since  a  sufficient  amount  of 
pulp  was  available,  a  second  roll  of 
the  100  per  cent  ground  wood  paper 
was  made  later.  The  stock  containing 
60  per  cent  of  sulphite  pulp  was  passed 


George  C.  Van  Vechten,  chairman  of  the  Printing  Industries  Division,  (left) 
and  W.  S.  Hnson,  who  helped  arrange  the  meetings. 


through  a  Jordan  refiner  before  bei 
run  to  the  paper  machine;  the  c>^ 
lots  were  mixed  in  the  beater  r 
uniform. 

No  rosin  size  was  used,  but  aluuu 
added  to  the  extent  of  10  pounds* 
ton  of  pulp.  The  water  at  the  hn 
box  had  a  pH  value  between  6  aid ; 
Dupont  “Paper  Blue  R  Concentn  ’ 
was  added  to  each  furnish  to  give 
paper  a  blue-white  color,  but  the  re- 
were  not  as  good  as  had  been  ar; 
pated.  The  ground  wood  was  of 
fiber  length  and  contained  considf:'' 
wood  flour.  Its  color  was  a  dull  g:; 
The  unbleached  sulphite  pulp  was  c ' 
sidered  somewhat  dirty. 

The  following  conclusions  are  dr, 
from  physical  tests  on  the  eight  sk: 
samples  of  newsprint : 

(a)  Increase  in  the  percentage  of  - 
phite  pulp  increases  the  tensile  a 
bursting  strength  of  newsprint, 
bleached  sulphite  does  not  increase  : 
strength  to  the  same  extent  as 
bleached  sulphite  pulp. 

(b)  Increase  in  the  percentage  of  i 
phite  pulp  apparently  increases  the  h 
weight  for  a  given  thickness. 

(c)  Increase  in  the  percentage  of - 
phite  pulp  decreases  the  ash  content 
the  paper,  although  the  ash  content 
higher  when  bleached  pulp  is  used  t:; 
in  the  case  if  unbleached  pulp  is  used 

(d)  The  opacity  of  paper  decrea? 
as  the  percentage  of  sulphite  pulp  ;■ 
creases.  Ground-wood  pulp  is  k 
opaque,  unbleached  sulphite  next,  a- 
bleached  sulphite  most  transparent 

(e)  The  gloss  of  the  paper  inerfe' 
slightly  with  the  increase  in  percKiai^ 
of  sulphite  pulp.  Bleached  sul:;: 
yields  a  lower  gloss  than  corresporii': 
amounts  of  unbleached  sulphite  pulp 

Examination  of  draw-outs  made  r:' 
a  standard  news  ink  on  each  of  iis| 
eight  papers  led  to  the  following  ca 
elusions : 

(a)  The  higher  the  percentage 

ground  wood,  the  more  rapidly  the  is| 
is  absorbed  hy  the  paper.  I 

(b)  Newsprint  containing  blei^ 
sulphite  absorbs  ink  mare  reaffly 
more  evenly  than  does  newsprint  cr- 
taining  an  equal  percentage  of 
bleached  sulphite. 

(c)  With  increasing  percentagei  _ 
sulphite  pulp,  there  are  an  in^ 
number  of  fibers  which  are  not 
with  pigment  particles. 

(d)  The  penetration,  as 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  shrt 
days  after  the  draw-outs  were  *•  _ 
least  in  the  paper  made  from  IwJ 
cent  ground  wood,  and  mcreaiB  ^ 
the  percentage  of  sulphite.  I*  ^ 
case  the  papers  made  with  umWJ 
sulphite  show  more  penetratk*  • 
corresponding  papers  contaiaiM 
same  percentages  of  bleached 

These  tests  indicate  that,  f^% 
printing  standpoint  alone,  the  mw^ 
able  sheet  would  contain  100  Vt 
ground  wood,  provided 
would  possess  adequate  streng^ 
all  ground-wood  paper  has  ■ 
opacity,  less  “strike-through,  an« 
more  uniformly  than  do  ne" 
papers  containing  sulphite  pulp- 


HOWARD.  ROUSE  ENDOR^ 

Charles  P.  Howard,  presideiA  i*'*! 
national  Typographical  Union,  W 
endorsed  by  402  local  unions  as 
didate  for  re-election,  according^,_ 
announcement  issued  at  the  mte^ 
headquarters  in  Indianapolis. 

Rouse,  New  York,  who  reenw  ^ 
dorsement  of  142  locals,  will  be 
•  other  candidate  for  the  office, 
on  the  ticket  with  Howard  ' 

M.  Baker  of  San  Francisco,  J 

president;  Fred  G.  Barrett 
York,  second  vice-president,  ana  "  J 
ruff  Randolph,  incumbent  sa.t  » 
treasurer. 
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THE  MODERN  PRESS  .  .  . 

ITS  BEPEXDABMLITY,  SPEEB  AIVB 

bearing  equipment 


The  Wood  IMewspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  aided  by  the  extensive 
use  of  properly  selected  Ball  and  Roller  Bearings,  has  accom- 

plifhed  and  maintained  the  following  results:  Good  printing  at  the  rate 
of  50,000  to  60,000  impressions  per  hour  without  cylinder  jump,  vihra- 
tion.  web  breakage,  bearing  failure,  or  spoiled  product  due  to  lubricant 
leakajie.  Lower  starting  torque,  quicker  pick-up,  and  closer  adjustments 
are  also  secured. 


The  number  of  bearings  used  on  the  Wood  Unbreakable  Steel  Printing 
and  Folding  Units,  and  the  world-wide  praise  and  success  of  these  units 
should  make  you  realize  the  importance  and  proven  dependability  of 
SCSIF  in  the  Printing  Industry,  and  the  value  of  having  your  presses 
equipped  with  SCSEP"  Ball  and  Roller  Bearings. 

SKP-  INDUSTRIES,  INC., 

40  EAST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  2869 


®  fflCSiP’  Self-Aligning  Spherieal  Roller 
Bearing,  made  exclusively  by  ffirSiF 
is  the  only  heavy  duty  roller  hearing 
■  hat  approaches  the  anti-friction  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  ball  hearing.  There's  riigged- 
ness,  stamina,  stand-up-ahility  huilt  into 
it.  Together  with  many  fflCSiP"  Ball 
Bearings,  these  brute  hearings  insure  the 
highest  standards  of  Performance  on 
Wood  newspaper  machinery. 
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BALL  &  ROLLER  BEARINGS 
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PICTOGRAPHIC  ERA  HAS  BROUGHT 
PROBLEMS  IN  REPRODUCTION 


Free  Use  of  Color  Has  Created  Difficulties  Which  Must  Be 
Overcome — Present  Method  of  Making  Color 
Plates  Expected  to  Become  Obsolete 


3. 


By  ALEX.  MURRAY 

Research  Laboratories,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  paf'er  by  Mr.  Murray  read  at  the  Third  Conference  of  Technical  Experts 
in  the  Printing  Industry  held  at  the  McGraw-Hill  Building,  New  York,  this  week. 


ALTHOUGH  the  average  man’s  read- 
/xing  time  has  been  somewhat  en¬ 
larged,  this  increase  is  nothing  compared 
with  the  expansion  in  volume  of  print¬ 
ing.  During  waking  hours,  exposure  to 
printed  patterns  is  almost  continuous. 
This  competition  for  attention  forces 
interesting  physical  changes  in  the  art. 
As  one  result,  we  have  a  phenomenal 
growth  in  pictographic  communication. 
Advertising  is  a  case  in  point.  Without 
digressing  too  far  into  the  technology 
of  advertising,  it  appears  that  an  effi¬ 
cient  advertisement  demands  a  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  favorable  interest,  injec¬ 
tion  of  the  name  or  smybol  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  as  early  as  possible,  with  simul¬ 
taneous  development  in  consciousness 
of  a  definite  connection  between  the 
product  and  the  other  favorably  inter¬ 
esting  material — all  within  the  period 
of  average  exposure,  which  is  only  a 
few  seconds. 

Dictographs  are  so  much  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  words  that  any  advertisement 
without  them  is  largely  a  waste  of 
money.  Ours  is,  by  force  of  circum¬ 
stances,  an  age  of  pictographic  mer¬ 
chandising. 

In  the  field  of  journalism,  the  picto- 
graph  is  rapidly  growing  in  importace. 
The  Sunday  newspapers  contain  a  great 
mass  of  potentially  interesting  material, 
but  nearly  everybody  looks  at  the 
gravure  section  or  the  comics  first.  We 
are  well  advanced  in  an  era  of  picto¬ 
graphic  news. 

Pictographic  magazines  multiply,  even 
if  sometimes  in  dubious  directions. 

The  appeal  of  the  pictograph  is  evi¬ 
dent  It  is  undeniably  better  than  type 
for  certain  classes  of  communication. 

Words  are  second-hand  experiences. 
Pictographs  are  psuedo-first-hand  ex¬ 
periences.  We  are  interested  and  enter¬ 
tained  by  unpleasant  or  dangerous  ex¬ 
periences  at  second  hand,  such  as 
murders  and  catastrophes,  but  we  want 
to  get  as  close  as  possible  to  pleasant 
experiences.  Hence,  we  prefer  our 
murder  story  in  words,  but  we  want  a 
color  photograph  of  the  latest  beauty 
queen,  the  new  car,  etc. 

To  present-day  printers  typography  is 
an  old,  familiar  art  and  pictography  is 
a  new  one,  although  historically  picto¬ 
graphs  came  long  before  the  alphabet. 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
free  use  of  color.  Color  is  another 
dimension.  We  do  not  know  how  to 
use  it  yet,  but  we  are  learning.  It  adds 
force  and  significance  to  the  message. 
Even  daily  newspapers  have  begun  to 
use  color.  Some  of  the  largest  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  introduce  it.  Eventually,  daily 
newspapers  will  carry  good  color  proc¬ 
ess  illustrations. 

In  the  reproductive  arts,  then,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  early  stages  of  a  de¬ 
mand  for  color  plates  whose  limit  is 
unpredictable  and  lies  somewhere  in  the 
future.  The  extent  of  the  market  al¬ 
ready  disclosed  is  astonishing,  but  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  the  latent  demand 
is  considerably  greater. 

We  should  be  seriously  concerned 
over  the  problem  of  greatly  increasing 
facilities  for  the  production  of  color 
plates  under  conditions  that  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  latent  demand. 

The  current  standard  methods  of  mak¬ 
ing  color  printing  plates  from  an  origi¬ 
nal  must  inevitably  become  obsolete. 
How  soon,  depends  upon  the  rate  of  our 
industrial  growth  in  the  next  decade. 
It  takes  too  long  and  costs  too  much  to 
make  a  set  of  plates.  A  black-and- 
white  cut  can  be  made  in  20  minutes, 
while  a  process  set  takes  two  days. 
The  aggregate  time  consumed  in  hand- 
retouching  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  a 
major  expansion  in  color  printing. 


Progress  demands  mechanically  made 
color  plates. 

If  a  revolutionary  discovery  in  the 
chemistry  of  dyes  provided  spectrally 
perfect  colors  for  our  inks,  a  set  of 
color  plates  might  be  made  in  three 
hours,  but  to  sit  and  wait  for  this 
miracle  is  mere  speculation  and  poor 
engineering.  It  is  more  important  to 
realize  that  the  inks  we  have  are  capable 
of  giving  satisfactory  reproductions,  if 
certain  corrections  are  introduced.  It 
is  still  more  important  to  realize  that 
these  corrections  can  be  introduced  with¬ 
out  handwork. 

This  field  is  not  entirely  unexplored. 
Certain  things  we  know  definitely. 

1  By  no  juggling  or  combinations 
of  filters,  lighting,  sensitivity 
curves,  or  any  other  photographic 
conditions,  can  correct  color  sep¬ 
aration  negatives  be  made  in  one 
operation. 

This  has  been  confirmed  in  extensive 
experiments  and  theoretical  study  by 
A.  J.  Newton,  A.  J,  Bull,  C.  E.  K. 
Mees,  A.  Murray,  and  others.  Dr. 
Mees  has  contributed  panchromatic 
plates  of  high  speed  and  good  keeping 
qualities  in  which  the  green  sensitivity 
is  so  high  that  the  exposure  time 
through  the  red  and  green  filters  is 
about  the  same,  although  greens  reflect 
much  less  light  than  reds.  Due  to  these 
advances  in  spectral  sensitivity,  the  old 
standard  blue-violet  “C”  filter  has  been 
dropped,  with  the  substitution  of  one 
three  times  as  fast,  the  "C.S.”  .\nv  fur¬ 


ther  advances  here  can  have  but  slight 
effect  on  the  efficiency  of  color  repro¬ 
duction. 

2  In  the  case  of  ordinary  originals 
and  natural  color  photographs, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  black 
record  for  the  fourth  color  with¬ 
out  hand  correction. 

By  purely  photographic  methods 
we  can  make  accurate  reproduc¬ 
tions,  without  handwork,  using 
the  three  colors,  red  (bluish), 
blue  (greenish),  and  yellow,  or 
the  four  colors,  red  (bluish), 
blue-green,  yellow,  and  violet  (as 
“Royal  Purple’’  Hellmuth). 

There  are  two  general  ways  of  doing 
this : 

(a)  Multiple-Plate  Methods.  (More 
than  one  plate  per  color.)  There  are 
the  following  methods: 

Albert:  Color  separation  negatives; 
glass  positives  from  these  used  as 
masks ;  corrected  positives  made  through 
the  separation  negative  with  its  proper 
mask.  This  method  is  in  limited  use. 

E.  C.  Gamble :  Color  separation  nega¬ 
tives  used  as  masks  projected  onto  the 
copy  while  corrected  negatives  are  made, 
using  a  special  projector  at  one  side  of 
the  camera.  Also  in  limited  use. 

Raschke:  Color  separation  negatives 
for  masking  placed  in  a  hinged  holder 
in  the  camera,  and  corrected  negatives 
made  partly  through  the  mask.  It  is 
then  swung  out  of  the  way  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  completed  from  the  copy.  Extent 
of  use  not  known. 

Murray:  Color  separation  negatives, 
then  copy  positives  made  in  contact  with 
the  negatives  in  a  camera  with  prism, 
through  filters  of  the  printing  ink 
colors,  the  copy  being  focused  in  reg¬ 
ister  on  the  negative.  Work  with  this 
method  has  not  been  carried  far  enough 
to  properly  estimate  its  value. 

All  of  the  foregoing  have  been  the 
subject  of  patent  applications. 

(b)  Single -Plate  Methods.  (One 
plate  per  color.)  Attempts  to  select 
colors  for  making  a  sketch  that  would 
reproduce  correctly  or  at  least  reduce 
retouching  are  common,  though  gen- 


RUBBER  VS.  COMPOSITION  ROLLERS 
DISCUSSED  AT  PRINTING  MEET 


Former  Have  Reached  Maximum  Perfection,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Superintendent  Says — Rapport 
Reviews  Various  Types 


By  ARTHUR  H.  BURNS 

Mechanical  Superintendent,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Burns  at  the  Third  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Technical  Experts  in  the  Printing  Industry  held  at  the  McGraiv-Hill 
Building,  New  York,  this  week. 


THE  request  of  the  program  com¬ 


mittee  this  brief  statement  will  lead 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  rubber 
rollers.  This  particular  appurtenance  to 
the  printing  press  has  reached  its  max¬ 
imum  perfection  in  the  rubber  roller, 
and  except  for  the  greater  experience  to 
be  gained  by  manufacturers,  there  will 
probably  be  little  more  improvement 
made  in  them. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  the  use  of 
these  rollers  has  greatly  improved  the 
printing  of  newspapers,  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  have  lessened  the  running  costs  . 


of  newspaper  printing  presses.  Almost 
all  of  the  first  users  of  these  rollers  met 
trouble  in  the  first  two  or  three  months 
of  use  because  of  the  swelling  that  took 
place,  and  many  a  copy  was  turned  out 
with  rollers  in  improper  adjustment. 
This  resulted  in  the  more  impatient  of 
our  colleagues  discarding  the  rollers 
without  further  trial  and  caused  to  some 
degree  a  more  conservative  use  of  them. 

At  the  A.N.P.A.  Mechanical  Conven¬ 
tion  held  in  1927  much  information  and 
vigorous  recommendations  were  forth¬ 
coming  on  the  rubber  roller,  and  many 
plants  turned  to  them  on  a  trial  basis  in 
that  year.  The  change  in  printing  qual¬ 
ity  was  surprising,  and  those  operating 
executives  who  followed  closely  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  older  users  experienced  very 
gratifying  results.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  an  uninterrupted  gradual 
change  from  the  composition  to  the  rub¬ 
ber  roller. 


.•\ny  discussion  on  this  subject  should 
cover  as  many  of  the  different  points  of 
use  of  these  rollers  as  possible  in  the 
time  allowed. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  aspects 
are  durability  and  life  under  different 
working  conditions. 

Does  the  rubber  fountain  roller  re¬ 
tain  its  efficiency  as  long  as  the  form 
roller  ? 

What  main  troubles  have  been  ex¬ 
perienced  with  the  quality  of  manufac¬ 
ture? 

Do  the  rollers  require  more  expert 


handling  than  the  composition  rollers? 

What  difficulties  have  been  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  regrinding  of  rollers  and 
what  apparatus  has  been  used  for  the 
purpose  ? 

Does  the  period  of  regrinding 
lengthen  with  length  of  service? 

Has  anyone  noted  a  permanent  in¬ 
dentation  or  bolster  on  form  rollers? 

What  has  been  the  experience  of 
members  of  this  convention  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  ecenomy  of  these  rollers  and  has 
the  preliminary  estimate  been  confirmed 
by  actual  experience? 

For  my  own  part  I  have  had  a  pleas¬ 
ing  and  satisfying  experience  with  the 
rollers  and  feel  that  the  change  has 
been  beneficial  in  a  great  many  ways. 
I  also  am  sure  that  the  pressmen  them¬ 
selves  feel  a  greater  pride  in  their  re 
suits  as  well  as  a  relief  from  the  labor 
of  washing  rollers  that  was  not  possible 
with  the  composition  roller. 


erally  unpublished,  history.  That  a  a 
cial  set  of  artists’  colors  can  be 
make  sketches,  from  which  reproJ 
tions  can  be  made  in  full  color  wi  J 
handwork,  has  been  demonstrated  - 
perimentally  by  the  writer,  and  p;- 
applied  for. 

The  process :  Orthophotic  colors  - 
used  for  painting  the  original ;  then 
rect^  screen  separation  negatives , 
obtained  by  photographing  direa  :•( 
the  sketch. 

This  method  has  the  advantage  J 
the  printing  colors  can  include  blacl 
the  fourth  printing,  or  violet,  as  dei'\, 
It  will  apply  to  a  limited  yet  larger 
mercial  field  where  the  color  is  ii-, 
simple  and  bold,  such  as  posters,  j 
cards,  newspaper  color  advertiseitr 
sketches,  cartoons,  comics,  displays,a 
greeting  cards.  The  color,  of  c  ;• 
looks  all  wrong  to  the  eye,  but  it ,  ,  J 
right  to  the  reproduction  process.  < ; 
adaptation  will  be  required  befort 
can  be  used  much,  which  will  take  tin 
This  is  by  far  the  most  rapid  method' 
making  process  printing  plates  ii 
really  w'orks,  and  appears  to  be  wen 
development.  Unfortunately  the  jra 
ciple  is  useless  in  direct-from-nafti 
photography,  reproductions  of  finer, 
etc. 

4  No  matter  what  the  priu!! 
process,  the  color  repr^acs; 
problem  is  the  same. 

The  pictographic  trend  is  probablyii 
result  of  basic  social  and  econou 
causes  and  is  likely  to  show 
growth. 

There  is  a  large  latent  demaixi  in 
color  plates  which  can  be  met  only  In 
efficient  photomechanical  production 

Indirect,  but  valuable,  processes  eK 
whose  use  is  held  back  by  the  traditk 
of  printing  black  as  a  color.  Pliot> 
graphically  corrected  plates  canbenuk 
for  purple-violet,  but  not  for  black. 

The  problem  of  rapid  direct  proik 
tion  has  also  been  approached,  and  i 
limited  solution  is  being  developtc 
whose  introduction  requires  adaptati" 
to  copy  which  is  visually  distorted,  bi 
correct  for  the  existing  process. 


Discussi on:  Experience 

in  Printing  Rollert 


By  D.  M.  Raptort 
{‘resident.  Rapid  Roller  Compa*ii, 
Chicago 

The  following  is  the  result  of  <v 
amination  of  many  thousands  oi 
printing  rollers  before  they  were  pit 
into  the  press  and  after  they 
thrown  out  of  the  press,  finishing  tbs 
useful  life. 

There  are  different  types  of  rollers » 
answer  tlie  requirements  of  the  differs 
types  of  printing.  They  can  be  classi' 
fied  on  the  basis  of  raw  materials  nsf 
in  the  manufacturing  process. 

The  rollers  made  of  gelatin-glycer: 
composition  can  be  used  only  on  ptf' 
ing  presses,  and  not  on  lithograF 
presses.  Their  resiliency  and 
are  great.  On  the  other  hand,  w* 
rollers  may  melt  on  the  press,  caustg 
great  inconvenience,  waste  of  time.® 
other  difficulties.  This  trouble  cm  * 
overcome  by  using  non-meltable  roUf' 
When  a  composition  roller  is  made  iw 
meltable,  chemicals  are  used  which^ 
the  structure  of  the  material  to  bee® 
“short,”  due  to  partial  loss  of  the  t^ 
strength  of  the  gelatin,  and  also  tK 
tackiness  may  be  diminished. 

Another  fault  of  composition  roli; 
is  their  cracking.  There  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  printing^ 
which  have  a  “tanning”  effect  on  P* 
or  gelatin,  causing  partial  % 

Congealed  glue  loses  most  of  *** 
strength,  and  this  combined  witn 
steady  friction  between  the  rollers  ^ 
the  plates,  causes  the  roller  suria«^ 
crack.  Any  ingredient  of  the  pn  _ 
ink,  such  as  pigments,  varnishes, 
and  toners,  may  cause  this  tan  . 

Composition  rollers  are  losing 
steadily  to  rubber  rollers. 

The  Mercury  roller,  ^ 

four  years  ago,  carries  a 
approximately  four  years.  These 
on  high-speed  newspaper 
operated  more  than  16  months 
swelling  or  requiring  regrinding- 
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URRENT  DISCUSSIONS  of  newspaper  engineering 
problems  and  the  present-day  need  for  lower  mechanical  costs 
suggest  these  products: 


VULCAN 
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Press  Blankets 


MONEY-SAVING  ADVANTAGES: 
1.  Longer  life  and  lower  cost  per  mil¬ 
lion  impressions.  2.  Cleaner,  sharper, 
full-color  printing.  3.  Absolutely  oil- 
proof  (non-rubber)  surface^ — no  offset, 
no  smearing,  no  web  breaks  due  to 


VULCAN 


blanket  swelling.  4*  Unusual  and 
permanent  resilience — no  bolstering, 
no  drying  out  or  cracking,  less  pres¬ 
sure,  less  wear  on  plates  and  press. 
5.  Uniformly  accurate  thickness.  6. 
Minimum  stretch. 


Rubber  Rollers 


MONEY-SAVING  ADVANTAGES: 
1.  Remarkable  resistance  to  oil.  Less 
regrinding.  Trouble-free  service  year 
after  year.  2.  No  end-swelling  trou¬ 
bles.  Such  swelling  as  occurs  is  uni¬ 
form  from  end  to  end.  Minimum 
swelling  prevents  undue  wear  on  bear¬ 
ings  and  eliminates  constant  adjust¬ 
ments.  3.  Vulcan  Rollers  are  finished 
to  a  degree  of  precision  ordinarily 
found  only  in  bard  metals.  They  re¬ 


grind  perfectly.  A  properly  reground 
Vulcan  Roller  is  a  new  roller,  with  a 
uniformly  fine,  smooth,  accurate  sur¬ 
face.  4.  Vulcan  Rollers  insure  even 
distribution.  They  make  for  good 
printing  of  type  matter,  halftones,  and 
heavy  solids.  Their  lasting  uniformity 
eliminates  a  common  source  of  spotty 
printing.  5.  Vulcan  Rollers  stand  up 
perfectly  under  the  highest  press 
speeds. 


ng  8 

iced  >1'®' 
irantrt  <*  j 
ese  roll^'l 
sses 

IS  with®^| 
ing. 


Few  products  for  newspapers  have  ever  been  accepted 
and  welcomed  so  enthusiastically,  in  such  a  short 
time,  as  have  Vulcan  Blankets  and  Vulcan  Rollers^ 

VULCAN  PROOFING  COMPANY 

First  Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N*  Y* 
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STEREOTYPING  METHODS  OF  EARLY 
REF.  stacP^YS  recalled  by  J.  F.  FREY 


Crude  Hand  Methods  of  ISSOs  Have  Been  Displaced  by 
Automatic  Machines  and  Specialized  Mats — Dry  Mats 
Have  Made  Big  Strides  in  Past  Few  Years 


By  J.  FREMONT  FREY 

Vic«-Pre«ident  of  International  Stereotypers’  and  Electrotypers’ 
Union  of  North  America,  Indianapolis 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Frey  at  the  Third  Con¬ 
ference  of  Technical  Experts  in  the  Printing  Industry  held  at  the  McGraw-Hill 
Building,  New  York,  this  week. 


INDIANA’S  entry  into  the  web-per¬ 
fecting  press  field  occurred  in  1874, 
when  the  Indianapolis  Journal  purchased 
one  of  the  first  of  these  presses  built 
by  the  inventor,  William  Bullock,  of 
Philadelphia.  This  type  of  press  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  mammoth  print¬ 
ing  machines  of  today,  being  entirely 
rotary  and  carrying  curved  semi-cylin¬ 
drical  stereotype  plates. 

Papier-madie  stereotyping,  invented 
in  France,  was  just  emerging  from  its 
swaddling  clothes  when  I  became  an 
apprentice  in  the  stereotype  department 
of  the  morning  Journal  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1878.  The  stereotyping  equipment 
that  came  with  this  eight-page,  fly- 
delivery  Bullock  was,  like  the  press 
itself,  so  primitive  that  it  is  impossible 
to  visualize  the  past  unless  you  too  have 
lived  it. 

My  first  duty  was  to  fire  up  the  small 
metal  pot,  which  had  a  capacity  of  less 
than  1,000  pounds.  After  the  metal 
was  “down,”  I  unlocked  and  locked  up 
the  type  forms.  We  used  70  mats  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  six  days,  making  35  on 
Monday  and  35  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
These  mats  were  made  of  60-pound 
brushmat  paper,  on  which  three  sheets 
of  import^  tissue  paper  were  pasted. 
The  paste  was  made  of  flour,  starch, 
alum  and  whiting;  the  latter,  being  un¬ 
bolted,  was  coarse  and  presented  some 
difficulty  in  being  forced  through  a 
60-mesh  sieve.  This  paste  was  spread 
on  a  dry  sheet  of  the  blotter,  the  ap¬ 
prentice  holding  down  the  corners,  with 
the  result  that  he  looked  like  a  mortar- 
mixer  when  the  afternoon’s  work  was 
finished.  After  two  sheets  of  tissue 
were  pasted  on  the  mat  it  was  hung  on 
a  line  to  dry  before  pasting  on  the  third 
and  last  sheet.  The  drying  procedure 
was  necessary  as  it  was  impossible  to 
spread  the  third  layer  of  paste  without 
rubbing  up  and  de.stroying  the  first  two 
layers  of  tissue.  When  the  mats  were 
completed,  they  were  placed  in  a  large 
box,  covered  with  a  flat  metal  plate  to 
weigh  them  down,  and  covert  with 
water.  In  the  evening  the  water  was 
drained  off,  and  when  the  foreman  and 
journeyman  arrived  the  mats  were  ready 
for  molding.  This  was  done  with  flat 
long-handi^  Russian-bristle  molding 
brushes.  The  beating  of  the  mat  into 
the  type  seemed  simple,  but  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  acquire  the  skill  and  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  stroke,  varying  the  blow 
instinctively  according  to  the  solid  and 
open  parts  of  the  type  form.  In  brush 
molding,  the  proper  “touch”  produces 
results  comparable  to  the  human  “touch” 
on  the  piano. 

.Mter  molding  we  filled  in  the  larger 
blanks  and  interstices  with  a  putty  com¬ 
posed  of  marble  dust  and  paste.  A  thin 
moistened  and  pasted  sheet  of  blotter 
was  laid  on  the  mat,  gently  beaten  in, 
the  whole  covered  with  several  layers 
of  woolen  blankets,  the  form  and  mat 
placed  on  the  imposing  surface  of  a 
steam-heated  drying  table,  the  platen 
brought  down  with  a  screw-driven  hand- 
wheel,  and  under  this  pressure  the  mat 
was  baked  dry,  taking  10  to  15  minutes. 

.  Owing  to  the  extreme  depth  of  these 
hand-molded  mats,  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  more  than  one  or  two  casts,  and 
remolds  were  frequent. 

After  trimming  with  shears  the  mat 
was  placed  in  the  casting  box.  This 
apparatus  consisted  of  two  semi-cylin¬ 
drical  parts,  hinged  at  the  bottom,  and 
was  so  placed  that  when  the  box  was 
open  to  receive  the  mat  the  core  leaned 
against  the  metal  pot.  There  was  no 
other  support.  When  the  cast  was  re¬ 


leased,  it  was  placed  ui)on  a  half-cylin¬ 
der  tail  cutter.  The  tail  or  tang  piece 
was  partially  removed  with  three 
strokes  of  a  sledge,  the  machine  being 
too  short  to  take  the  full-length  cast, 
and  after  strapping  the  plate  securely 
the  revolving  cutter  was  drawi^forward 
and  the  surplus  metal  was  removed. 
The  plate  was  then  cooled,  slid  upon  a 
half-cylinder  zinc-covered  wooden  horse, 
held  in  position  with  clamps  at  either 
end,  and  finishing  began.  Here,  pecu¬ 
liar  shaped  side  planes  and  mallet  and 
assorted  chisels  assisted  in  removing 
everything  to  quad  depth  to  prevent 
smutting  in  printing.  In  those  days  the 
use  of  dry  newsprint  was  unknown. 
The  paper  was  first  unrolled  through  a 
“wetting”  machine,  the  web  passing 
over  a  smooth  zinc-covered  surface 
while  a  fine  water  spray  descended,  and 
being  wound  up  again  on  another  spool. 
In  addition  the  impression  cylinders 
were  covered  with  soft  felt  blankets. 
Therefore  proper  finishing  of  the  plate 
was  important.  The  next  and  last  step 
consisted  of  shaving  the  inside  of  the 
plate  to  reduce  it  to  the  proper  thick¬ 
ness.  As  there  were  no  corrugations 
in  the  box  core,  this  was  done  by  boring 
with  a  forward-traveling  disk  carrying 
two  cutting  bits.  This  operation  con¬ 
sumed  almost  two  minutes,  after  which 
the  plate  went  to  the  pressroom.  The 
foregoing  gives  a  picture  of  the  news¬ 
paper  stereotyping  process  over  53  years 
ago. 

Late  in  1881,  when  I  became  the  fore¬ 
man  of  this  department,  experiments 
began  and  changes  followed  rapidly. 
The  mat  paper  was  soaked  before  past¬ 
ing;  Indiana  yellow  clay  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  whiting;  closely  woven  cotton 
blankets  replaced  wool ;  the  tail  cutter 
was  lengthened  and  the  sledge  laid 
aside;  clay  batter  was  substituted  for 
the  marble-dust  filler — in  short,  every¬ 
thing  was  done  to  simplify  the  process 
and  shorten  the  time  of  plate  produc¬ 
tion.  Tlie  most  important  time  saver 
came  in  in  1885,  when  I  invented  a  dry 
backing  powder,  discarded  the  clay,  and 
began  drying  mats  in  five  minutes. 

In  1887  a  Presto  Hoe  press  sup¬ 
planted  the  old  folderless  Bullock,  with 
its  four  or  five  sets  of  nippers  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  sheet  from  one  cylinder  to  the 
next.  The  paper  was  cut  as  it  entered 
the  press,  whereas  now  the  paper  is 
printed  and  partly  folded  before  it  is 
cut. 

Late  in  the  nineties  I  was  asked  to 
install  a  high-pressure  boiler  to  secure 
the  115  lb.  pressure  and  at  least  330 
deg.  of  heat  to  which  we  were  accus¬ 
tomed.  I  began  experimenting  with 
superheated  steam.  By  taking  a  30-ft. 
length  of  i-in.  iron  pipe,  we  evolved  a 
superheater  by  curving  this  pipe  into  a 
cone-shaped  coil  12  in.  at  the  bottom  to 
an  apex  outlet  about  20  in.  above.  Sur¬ 
rounding  this  cone  with  heavy  layers  of 
asbestos  and  with  a  12-in.  round  gas 
burner,  I  secured  a  temperature  of  over 
600  deg.  The  radiation  of  the  drying 
table  reduced  this  to  a  working  tem¬ 
perature  of  350  deg.,  which  was  ample 
for  my  needs.  This  was  accomplished 
with  a  low-pressure  boiler  without  pump 
or  injector.  As  the  city-water  pressure 
stood  at  40  lb.,  this  represented  the 
maximum  steam  pressure  on  the  boiler. 

Taking  charge  of  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Indianapolis  News  in 
1900,  I  was  considering  the  installation 
of  the  superheating  idea  when  the  elec¬ 
trically  heated  drying  tables  were  per¬ 
fected  by  the  Wesel  Company,  and  the 
superheater  went  into  the  discard. 


Many  other  things  happened  during 
the  next  ten  years,  such  as  developing 
the  “fudge”  and  other  speed-up  methods 
for  baseball  and  other  extras,  but  the 
outstanding  improvement  was  the  Junior 
Autoplate  and  Shaver.  About  this  time 
dry  mats  were  imported  from  Germany, 
and  in  1911,  after  breaking  the  mat 
roller  trying  to  mold  these  refractory 
specimens,  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
humidifying  these  mats  with  saturated 
air,  perfected  a  specially  designed  humi¬ 
dor,  and  the  dry  mat  was  solved  and  is 
now  in  general  use.  Two  patents  were 
allowed — one  on  the  “humidified  dry- 
mat  process”  and  the  second  on  the  “dry- 
mat  humidor.” 

In  1912  I  carried  out  one  experiment 
with  a  four-color  commercial  job  from 
copper  halftones  of  188-line  screen  with 
the  imported  mat.  The  result  was 
fairly  successful,  three  colors  register¬ 
ing  perfectly,  but  the  fourth  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  off  to  prevent  further  effort.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  long  as 
paper  was  the  base  of  the  stereotypers’ 
molding  material,  he  could  not  hope  to 
compete  with  perfect  wax-  or  lead- 
molded  electrotypes.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  at  the  present  time  wonder¬ 
ful  commercial  work  is  being  done  with 
improved  sensitive-face  mats  molded 
upon  hydraulic  presses  equipped  with 
electric  heat  units  for  drying  the  mat 
under  pressure,  but  when  it  comes  to 
a  perfect  reproduction  I  cannot  help  but 
agree  with  the  argument  submitted  at 
last  year’s  conference  by  Mr.  William 
T.  Timmons,  president  of  the  Employ¬ 
ing  Electrotyper’s  and  Stereotypers’ 
Association  of  New  York  City,  in 
which  he  indicated  that  electrotypes  are 
superior  to  stereotypes  for  all  higher 
grades  of  printing. 

Dry-mat  manufacture  has  made  great 
strides  during  the  past  two  years.  How¬ 
ever,  in  spite  of  the  songs  and  praise 
each  manufacturer  has  for  his  own 
product,  there  is  still  room  for  improve¬ 
ment.  Getting  everything  we  do  and 
and  everything  we  use  upon  a  scientific 
basis,  allowing  always  for  progressive 
wit  and  skill  to  meet  ever-varying  con¬ 
ditions,  the  greatest  advance  made  in 
all  the  graphic  arts  is  due  to  meetings 
such  as  these.  Equally  important  are 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  mechanical  conferences,  the 
research  work  by  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Electrotypers,  the  assist¬ 
ance  given  by  the  research  department 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  the 
United  Typothetae  of  America,  and  the 
technical  education  committees  of  the 
International  Stereotypers’  and  Electro¬ 
typers’  Union. 

From  the  brush-mat  days  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  the  following  list,  in  chronological 
succession,  includes  the  most  important 
aids  to  and  improvements  in  the  art  of 
stereotyping : 

The  mat  rolling  machine.  Dry  back¬ 
ing  compound  or  powder.  Type-high 
stereotypes  displacing  shell  boiler  plate. 
The  lever  metal-pot  pump,  displacing 
ladles.  The  curved  plate  router.  The 
Standard  or  Senior  Autoplate  machine. 
Art  overlays  for  halftones.  Balanced 
rocker  casting  boxes,  eliminating 
counterweights,  with  water-cooled  cores 
and  hinged  gages.  Junior  .\utoplate  and 
Auto  Shaver.  Superheated  steam  for 
drying  tables.  The  Hoe  finishing  ma¬ 
chine.  Electrically  heated  drying  tables 
with  pneumatic  platen  pressure.  Dry 
mats  and  mat  humidification.  Cork 
molding  blankets.  The  Sta-Hi  mat 
scorcher.  The  Automatic  Autoplate 
machine.  Research  and  analytical  work 
in  metals,  mats,  etc.  Standardizing  and 
improving  Linotype,  Ludlow,  rules, 
chases  and  composing-room  furniture 
generally  toward  giving  the  stereotyper 
and  the  electrotyper  more  perfect  pat¬ 
terns.  Better  depth  in  halftones  and 
closer  attention  to  all  art  work  by  the 
photoengraver. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  m 
OFFSET  PRINTING 


(Continued  from  page  VIII) 


in  printed  sheets  to  a  minimmuj 
is  now  possible  to  obtain  a  lanfoiJ 
in  color  control  from  beginnii^  to^ 
of  a  job  that  heretofore  was  Dot|| 
sible.  Registering  mechanism  ga 
almost  perfect  register  all  am  f 
sheet,  requiring  little  or  no  atteatki 
the  speed  mentioned,  are  now  in  at 
at  least  one  make  of  press. 

Two-,  three-  and  four-color  iif 
fed  offset  presses  of  several  tyjn 
now  in  use,  in  one  of  which  iS 
colors  are  printed  around  one  com 
impression  cylinder  without  trarnfS 
the  sheet  during  the  printing  openi^ 
and  another  in  which  each  color 
printed  on  a  separate  impm^ 
cylinder,  transferring  the  shM 
tween  each  color  to  the  next  injt^ 
sion  cylinder.  It  is  my  persoiud  opiiri 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained  og 
machine  of  the  first-mentioned  tj|t 

In  the  auxiliary  offset  equipment  U 
the  latest  development  is  a  photo^ 
setting  machine  which  is  built  in  Ai| 
burg,  Germany,  and  is  named  i 
“Uhertj^e-Licht^tzmaschine”  (apiM 
typesetting  machine),  which  seemilo' 
one  of  the  most  perfwted  tnaduna 
this  type.  The  idea  is  not  new, 


August  Hunter,  in  London,  EofM  tivi 


En 


worked  on  this  idea  about  20  jreanii 

Several  types  of  offset  wA  prta 
have  been  developed  for  long  runs.  Ra 
averaging  250,000  impressiooi  hare  bo 
obtained  from  such  presses  whin 
changing  plates. 

Offset  web  printing  has  been  os 
longer  and  has  made  greater  prope 
in  Europe  than  it  has  in  this  coBnCi 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Enropi 
trade  does  not  require  such  long  n 
for  such  fine  work  as  we  do 
country. 

There  are  three  types  of  offset  w 
presses  in  general  use  in  Eur^  Oi 
of  these  is  the  roll-fed,  printini  q ' 
four  colors  on  one  side  of  the  web  i 
being  cut  and  delivered  in  sheets  ail 
being  printed;  this  type  of  irt 
being  used  for  labels  and  any  Idal 
wrapping  paper,  even  for  thin  tis 
paper.  This  type  of  press  has  a  nmni 
speed  of  8,000  revolutions  per  hom 

There  is  another  type  of  press 
is  perfecting,  printing  both  sides  ^ 
web  between  the  two  rubte-blisl 
cylinders  simultaneously;  this  type 
usually  used  for  straight  blajde  »? 
and  by  utilizing  extra  decks  it  cat 
arranged  for  running  several  « 
through  the  press  for  black-amii 
printing,  or  leading  the  one  web ' 
color  combinations.  _ 

There  is  still  another  type  of  f* 
which  is  being  used  for  printinj  nt 
paper  supplements  or  magazine  setw 
by  printing  in  one  operation  one  ca 
on  the  one  side,  and  then  by  amtji 
up  to  four  pairs  of 
around  a  common  impression  cylmdcf  ' 
printing  in  succession  up  fo  p 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  , 
the  web  is  either  cut  into  sheets 
delivered  on  to  a  pile  delivery  w , 
into  a  folder  and  delivered  m 
sections,  or  it  can  be  rewound. 

There  is  also  in  operation  a  wee 
set  press,  printing  two  colors  « 
side  of  the  web  and  four  coloi^B 
other.  This  press  is  also  arnnpB 
delivering  in  sheets  and  folcH 

These  presses  have  been  boui^B 
running  speed  of  up  to  12,000 
revolutions  per  hour,  and  I  ^ 
cutly  in  building  them  m  ^ 


for  a  running  speed  of  .^5,000 
revolutions  (30,000  copies) 
paper  supplements.  ■ 

When  taking  into  ^onsKW^ 
progress  that  has  been  made  aM 
being  made  in  offset  printing 
machinery  and  the  high  pr^odoo** 
sible,  a  vast  field  is  opened  to  ^ 
of  work.  Because  of  the 
set  printing,  it  is  my  sincere  J] 
that  all  those  interest^  m 


ASKS  NEW  TRIAL 

J.  J.  Kassouf,  secretary  of  the  North-  _ _ 

side  Qiamber  of  Commerce,  Pitts-  beautiful  form  of  printing  at 
burgh,  who  was  found  guilty  of  assault  — -•  chanld  in«^ 

and  battery  on  J.  G.  Shaw,  editor  of  the 
Northside  Ledger,  has  asked  for  a  new 
trial. 


and  higher  speeds  shguld  -  .u 
this  method  of  printing  tho^ 
fore  deciding  on  typographic 
gravure  printing. 
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